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HENRY WHARTON’S ESCAPE. 
By JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
(From ‘‘ The Spy.’’) 


(James Fenrmmore Coorer: An American novelist; born at Burlington, 
N.J., September 15, 1789; died September 14, 1851, at Cooperstown, N.Y., 
whither his father had removed about 1790, it being then a wild frontier region. 
Cooper attended Yale College for three years, when he was expelled ; shipped as a 
common sailor, and became a lieutenant in the navy. Later in life he visited 
Europe, and was United States consul at Lyons (1826-1829). Among his most 
popular novels are: ‘‘ The Spy’’ (1821), ‘* The Pilot,’’ ‘‘ The Last of the Mohi- 
cans,’ ‘‘ The Prairie,’? ‘‘ The Red Rover,’’ ‘‘ The Bravo,’’ ‘* The Pathfinder,” 
‘‘The Deerslayer,’? ‘‘ Wing and Wing,” ‘‘ Wyandotte,” and ‘‘ Satanstoe.’’ 
He also wrote a ‘‘ Naval History of the United States’’ (1889), ‘‘ Lives of Dis- 
tinguished American Naval Officers ’’ (1846). ] 


* WouLD you refuse the consolations of religion to a fellow- 
creature about to suffer death?” said the matron, with earnest 
zeal. ‘ Would you plunge a soul into the fiery furnace, and a 
minister at hand to point out the straight and narrow path?” 

The sentinel who guarded the door of Henry’s room had 
strict orders to admit no one to his apartments, excepting 
members of the prisoner’s family. 

“T’ll tell you what, good woman,” returned the corporal, 
gently pushing her away; “I’ve no notion of my back being a 
highway for any man to walk to heaven upon. A pretty figure 
I should make at the pickets, for disobeying orders. Just step 
down and ask Lieutenant Mason, and you may bring in the 
‘whole congregation. We have not taken the guard from the 
foot soldiers but an hour, and I shouldn’t like to have it said 
that we know less of our duty than the militia.” 

“ Admit the woman,” said Dunwoodie, sternly, observing, 


for the first time, that one of his own corps was on post. 
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The corporal raised his hand to his cap, and fell back in 
silence; the soldier stocd to his arms, and the matron entered. 

“Here is a reverend gentleman below, come to soothe the 
parting scul, in the place of our own divine, who is engaged 
with an appointment that could not be put aside; ’tis to bury 
old Mr. ——” 

“Show him in,” said Henry, with feverish impatience. 

“But will the sentinel let him pass? I would not wish a 
friend of Mr. to be rudely stopped on the threshold, and 
he a stranger.” 

All eyes were now turned on Dunwoodie, who, looking at 
his watch, spoke a few words with Henry, in an undertone, 
and hastened from the apartment, followed by Frances. The 
subject of their conversation was a wish expressed by the pris- 
oner for a clergyman of his own persuasion, and a promise from 
the major, that one should be sent from Fishkill town, through 
which he was about to pass on his way to the ferry to intercept 
the expected return of Harper. Mason soon made his bow at 
the door, and willingly complied with the wishes of the land- 
lady; and the divine was invited to make his appearance 
accordingly. 

The person who was ushered into the apartment, preceded 
by Cesar and followed by the matron, was a man beyond the 
middle age, or who might rather be said to approach the 
downhill of life. In stature he was above the size of ordinary 
men, though his excessive leanness might contribute in deceiv- 
ing as to his height; his countenance was sharp and unbending, 
and every muscle seemed set in rigid compression. No joy, or 
relaxation, appeared ever to have dwelt on features that frowned 
habitually, as if in detestation of the vices of mankind. The 
brows were beetling, dark, and forbidding, giving the promise 
of eyes of no less repelling expression; but the organs were 
concealed beneath a pair of enormous green goggles, through 
which they glared around with a fierceness that dencunced the 
coming day of wrath. All was fanaticism, uncharitableness, 
and denunciation. Long, lank hair, a mixture of gray and 
black, fell down his neck, and in some degree obscured the 
sides of his face, and, parting on his forehead, fell in either 
direction in straight and formal screens. On the top of this 
ungraceful exhibition was laid, impending forward, so as to 
overhang in some measure the whole fabric, a large hat of three 
equal cocks. His coat was of a rusty black, and his breeches 
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and stockings were of the same color; his shoes without luster, 
and half concealed beneath huge plated buckles. 

He stalked into the room, and giving a stiff nod with his 
head, took the chair offered him by the black, in dignified 
silence. For several minutes no one broke this ominous pause 
in the conversation, — Henry feeling a repugnance to his guest 
that he was vainly endeavoring to conquer, and the strange’ 
himself drawing forth occasional sighs and groans, that threat- 
ened a dissolution of the unequal connection between his sub- 
limated soul and its ungainly tenement. During this deathlike 
preparation, Mr. Wharton, with a feeling nearly allied to that 
of his son, led Sarah from the apartment. His retreat was 
noticed by the divine, in a kind of scornful disdain, who began 
to hum the air of a popular psalm tune, giving it the full rich- 
ness of the twang that distinguishes the Eastern psalmody. 

“Cesar,” said Miss Peyton, “hand the gentleman some 
refreshment; he must need it after his ride.” 

“My strength is not in the things of life,” said the divine, 
speaking in a hollow, sepulchral voice. “Thrice have I this 
day held forth in my master’s service, and fainted not; still it 
is prudent to help this frail tenement of clay, for, surely, ‘the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.’ ” 

Opening a pair of enormous jaws, he tock a good measure 
of the proffered brandy, and suffered it to glide downward with 
that sort of facility with which man is prone to sin. 

“T apprehend, then, sir, that fatigue will disable you from 
performing the duties which kindness had induced you to 
attempt.” 

“Woman!” exclaimed the stranger, with energy, “when 
was I ever known to snrink from a duty? But ‘judge not, lest 
ye be judged,’ and fancy not that it is given to mortal eyes to’ 
fathom the intentions of the Deity.” 

“Nay,” returned the maiden, meekly, and slightly disgusted 
with his jargon. “I pretend not to judge of either events, or 
the intentions of my fellow-creatures, much less of those of 
Omnipotence.” 

“°Tig well, woman — ’tis well,” cried the minister, waving 
his hand with supercilious disdain; “humility becometh thy 
sex and lost condition; thy weakness driveth thee on head- 
long, like ‘unto the bosom of destruction.’ ” nA 

Surprised at this extraordinary deportment, yielding to 
that habit which urges us to speak reverently on sacred sub- 
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jects, even when perhaps we had better continue silent, Miss 
Peyton replied: — 

“There is a power above, that can and will sustain us all 
in welldoing, if we seek its support in humility and truth.” 

The stranger turned a lowering look at the speaker, and 
then composirg himself into an air of self-abasement, he con- 
tinued, in the same repelling tones: — 

“Tt is not every one that crieth out for mercy that will be 
heard. The ways of Providence are not to be judged by men 
—‘many are called, but few chosen.’ It is easier to talk of 
humility than to feel it. Are you so humble, vile worm, as to 
wish to glorify God by your own damnation? If not, away 
with you for a publican and a pharisee! ” 

Such gross fanaticism was uncommon in America, and Miss 
Peyton began to imbibe the impression that her guest was 
deranged; but remembering that he had been sent by a well- 
known divine, and one of reputation, she discarded the idea, 
and, with some forbearance, observed: —— 

“T may deceive myself in believing that mercy is proffered 
to all, but it is so soothing a doctrine that I would not will- 
ingly be undeceived.” 

“Mercy is only for the elect,” cried the stranger, with an 
unaccountable energy; “and you are in the ‘valley of the 
shadow of death.’ Are you not a follower of idle ceremonies, 
which belong to the vain church that our tyrants would gladly 
establish here, along with their stamp acts and tea laws? 
Answer me that, woman; and remember that Heaven hears 
your answer; are you not of that idolatrous communion?” 

“T worship at the altars of my fathers,” said Miss Peyton, 
motioning to Henry for silence; “but bow to no other idol 
than my own infirmities.” 

“Yes, yes, I know ye, self-righteous and papal as ye are — 
followers of forms, and listeners to bookish preaching; think 
you, woman, that holy Paul had notes in his hand to propound 
the word to the believers?” 

“My presence disturbs you,” said Miss Peyton, rising: “I 
will leave you with my nephew, and offer those prayers in 
private that I did wish to mingle with his.” 

So saying, she withdrew, followed by the landlady, who was 
not a little shocked, and somewhat surprised, by the intem- 
perate zeal of her new acquaintance; for, although the good 
woman believed that Miss Peyton and her whole church were 
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on the highroad to destruction, she was by no means accus- 
tomed to hear such offensive and cpen avowals of their fate. 

Henry had with difficulty repressed the indignation excited 
by this unprovoked attack on his meek and unresisting aunt; 
but as the door closed on her retiring figure, he gave way to his 
feelings. 

“T must confess, sir,” he exclaimed, with heat, “that in 
receiving a minister of God I thought I was admitting a Chris- 
tian, and one who, by feeling his own weaknesses, knew how 
to pity the frailties of others. You have wounded the meek 
spirit of an excellent woman, and I acknowledge bat little 
inclination to mingle in prayer with so intolerant a spirit.” 

The minister stood erect, with grave composure, following 
with his eyes, in a kind of scornful pity, the retiring females, 
and suffered the expostulation of the youth to be given as if 
unworthy of his notice. A third voice, however, spoke: — 

“Such a denunciation would have driven many women into 
fits; but it has answered the purpose well enough, as it is.” 

“Who’s that?” cried the prisoner, in amazement, gazing 
around the room in quest of the speaker. ! 

“Tt is I, Captain Wharton,” said Harvey Birch, removing 
the spectacles, and exhibiting his piercing eyes, shining under 
a pair of false eyebrows. 

“Good heavens — Harvey!” 

“Silence!” said the peddler, solemnly; “’tis a name not 
to be mentioned, and least of all here, within the heart of the 
American army.” Birch paused, and gazed around him fora 
moment, with an emotion exceeding the base passion of fear, 
and then continued, in a gloomy tone, “There are a thousand 
halters in that very name, and little hope would there be left 
me of another escape, should I be again taken. This is a fear- 
ful venture that I am making; but I could not sleep in quiet, 
and know that an innocent man was about to die the death of 
a dog, when I might save him.” 

“No,” said Henry, with a glow of generous feeling on his 
cheek; “if the risk to yourself be so heavy, retire as you came, 
and leave me to my fate. Dunwoodie is making, even now, 
_ powerful exertions in my behalf; and if he meets with Mr. 
Harper in the course of the night, my liberation is certain.” 

“Harper!” echoed the peddler, remaining with his hands 
raised, in the act of replacing the spectacles; “what do you 
know of Harper? and why do you think he will do you service? ie 
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“I have his promise;— you remember our recent meeting 
in my father’s dwelling, and he then gave an unasked promise 
to assist me.” 

“Yes — but do you know him? that is— why do you think 
he has the power? or what reason have you for believing he 
‘will remember his word?” 

“Tf there ever was a stamp of truth, or simple, honest 
benevolence, in the countenance of man, it shone in his,” said 
Henry; “besides, Dunwoodie has powerful friends in the rebel 
army, and it would be better that I take the chance where I am, 
than thus to expose you to certain death, if detected.” 

“Captain Wharton,” said Birch, looking guardediy around, 
and speaking with impressive seriousness of manner, “if I fail 
you, all fail you. No Harper nor Dunwoodie can save your 
life; unless you get out with me, and that within the hour, 
you die to-morrow on the gallows of a murderer. Yes, such 
are their laws; the man who fights, and kills, and plunders, is 
honored; but he who serves his country as a spy, ne matter 
how faithfully, no matter how honestly, lives to be reviled, or 
dies like the vilest criminal.” 

“You forget, Mr. Birch,” said the youth, a little indig- 
nantly, “that I am nota treacherous, lurking spy, who deceives 
to betray; but innocent of the charge imputed to me.” 

The blood rushed over the pale, meager features of the ped- 
dler, until his face was one glow of fire; but it passed quickly 
away, and he replied: — 

“T have told you truth. Cesar met me, as he was going 
on his errand this morning, and with him I have laid the plan, 
which, if executed as I wish, will save you — otherwise you are 
lost; and I again tell you, that no other power on earth, not 
even Washington, can save you.” 

“T submit,” said the prisoner, yielding to his earnest 
manner, and goaded by the fears that were thus awakened 
anew. 

The peddler beckoned him to be silent and, walking to the 
door, opened it with the stiff, formal air with which he had 
entered the apartment. 

“Friend, let no one enter,” he said to the sentinel; “we 
are about to go to prayer, and would wish to be alone.” 

“TI don’t know that any will wish to interrupt you,” re- 
turned the soldier, with a waggish leer of his eye; “but, should 
they be so disposed, I have no power to stop them, if they be 
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of the prisoner’s friends; I have my orders, and must mind 
them, whether the Englishman goes to heaven or not.” 

“ Audacious sinner!” said the pretended priest, “have you 
not the fear of God before your eyes? I tell you, as you will 
dread punishment at the last day, to let none of the idolatrous 
tommunion enter, to mingle in the prayers of the righteous.” 

“ Whew — ew — ew — what a noble commander you’d make 
for Sergeant Hollister! you’d preach him dumb in a roll call. 
Harkee, I'l] thank you not to make such a noise when you 
hold forth as to drown our bugles, or you may get a poor fellow 
a short horn at his grog, for not turning out to evening parade; 
if you want to be alone, have you no knife to stick over the 
door latch, that you must have a troop of horse to guard your 
meetinghouse?”’ 

The peddler took the hint, and closed the door immediately, 
using the precaution suggested by the dragoon. 

“You overact your part,” said young Wharton, in constant 
apprehension of discovery; “your zeal is too intemperate.” 

“For a foot soldier and them Eastern militia it might be,” 
said Harvey, turning a bag upside down that Cesar now handed 
him; “but these dragoons are fellows that you must brag down. 
A faint heart, Captain Wharton, would do but little here; but 
come, here is a black shroud for your good-looking counte- 
nance,” taking at the same time a parchment mask and fitting 
it to the face of Henry. “The master and the man must change 
places for a season.” 

“JT don’t tink he look a bit like me,” said Cesar, with 
disgust, as he surveyed his young master with his new com- 
plexion. 

“Stop a minute, Cesar,” said the peddler, with the lurking 
drollery that at times formed part of his manner, “till we get 
on the wool.” 

“He worse than ebber now,” cried the discontented African. 
“A tink colored man like a sheep. I nebber see such a lip, 
Harvey; he most as big as a sausage! ” 

Great pains had been taken in forming the different articles 
. used in the disguise of Captain Wharton, and when arranged, 

under the skillful superintendence of the peddler, they formed 
together a transformation that would easily escape detection 
from any but an extraordinary observer. 

The mask was stuffed and shaped in such a manner as to 


Af 


preserve the peculiarities, as well as the color, of the Afmvan 
12 
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visage; and the wig was so artfully formed of black and white 
wool, as to imitate the pepper-and-salt color of Czsar’s own 
head, and to exact plaudits from the black himself, who thought 
it an excellent counterfeit in everything but quality. 

“There is but one man in the American army who could 
detect you, Captain Wharton,” said the peddler, surveying his 
work with satisfaction, “and he is just now out of our way.” 

“And who is he?” 

“The man who made you a prisoner. He would see your 
white skin through a plank. But strip, both of you; your 
clothes must be exchanged from head to foot.” 

Cesar, who had received minute instructions from the ped- 
dler in their morning interview, immediately commenced throw- 
ing aside his coarse garments, which the youth took up and 
prepared to invest himself with, — unable, however, to repress a 
few signs of loathing. 

In the manner of the peddler there was an odd mixture of 
care and humor; the former was the result of a perfect knowl- 
edge of their danger, and the means necessary to be used in 
avoiding it; and the latter proceeded from the unavoidably 
ludicrous circumstances before him, acting on an indifference 
which sprang from habit and long familiarity with such scenes 
as the present. 

“Here, captain,” he said, taking up some loose wool, and 
beginning to stuff the stockings of Cesar, which were already 
on the leg of the prisoner; “some judgment is necessary in 
shaping this limb. You will have to display it on horseback; 
and the Southern dragoons are so used to the brittle shins that, 
should they notice your well-turned calf, they’d know at once 
that it never belonged to a black.” 

“Golly!” said Cesar, with a chuckle that exhibited a 
mouth open from ear to ear, “Massy Harry breeches fit.” 

“Anything but your leg,” said the peddler, coolly pursu- 
ing the tcilet of Henry. “Slip on the coat, captain, over all. 
Upon my word, you would pass well at a pinkster frolic; and 
here, Cesar, place this powdered wig over your curls, and be 
careful and look out of the window whenever the door is opened, 
and on no account speak, or you will betray all.” 

“I s’pose Harvey tink a color’d man an’t got a tongue like 
ma folk,” grumbled the black, as he took the station assigned 

o him. 


Everything now was arranged for action, and the peddler 
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very deliberately went over the whole of his injunctions to the 
two actors in the scene. The captain he conjured to dispense 
with his erect military carriage, and for a season to adopt the 
humble paces of his father’s negro; and Cesar he enjoined to 
silence and disguise, so long as he could possibly maintain 
them. ‘Thus prepared, he opened the door and called aloud to 
the sentinel, who had retired to the farthest end of the passage, 
in order to avoid receiving any of that spiritual comfort which 
he felt was the sole property of another. 

“Let the woman of the house be called,” said Harvey, in 
the solemn key of his assumed character; “and let her come 
alone. ‘The prisoner is in a happy train of meditation, and 
must not be led from his devotions.” 

Cesar sank his face between his hands, and when the soldier 
looked into the apartment, he thought he saw his charge in 
deep abstraction. Casting a glance of huge contempt at the 
divine, he called aloud for the good woman of the house. She 
hastened to the summons, with earnest zeal, entertaining a 
secret hope that she was to be admitted to the gossip of a 
deathbed repentance. 

“Sister,” said the minister, in the authoritative tones of a 
master, “have you in the house ‘The Christian Criminal’s Last 
Moments, or Thoughts on Eternity, for Them who Die a Violent 
Death’?” 

“T never heard of the book!’ said the matron, in astonish- 
ment. 

“°Tis not unlikely; there are many books you have never 
heard of; it is impossible for this poor penitent to pass in peace 
without the consolations of that volume. One hour’s reading 
in it is worth an age of man’s preaching.” 

“Bless me, what a treasure to possess! — when was it put 
out?” 

“It was first put out at Geneva, in the Greek language, 
and then translated at Boston. It is a book, woman, that 
should be in the hands of every Christian, especially such as 
die upon the gallows. Have a horse prepared instantly for 
_ this black, who shall accompany me to my Brother , and I 

will send down the volume yet in season. Brother, compose 
thy mind; you are now in the narrow path to glory.” ; 

Cesar wriggled a little in his chair, but he had sufficient 
recollection to conceal his face with hands that were, in their 
turn, concealed by gloves. The landlady departed to comply 
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with this very reasonable request, and the group of conspirators 
were again left to themselves. 

“This is well,” said the peddler; “but the difficult task is 
to deceive the officer who commands the guard — he is lieuten- 
ant to Lawton, and has learned some of the captain’s own 
cunning in these things. Remember, Captain Wharton,” con- 
tinued he, with an air of pride, “that now is the moment when 
everything depends on our coolness.” 

“My fate can be made but little worse than it is at present, 
my worthy fellow,” said Henry; “but for your sake I will do 
all that in me lies.” 

“ And wherein can I be more forlorn and persecuted than I 
now am?” asked the peddler, with that wild incoherence which 
often crossed his manner. “But I have promised one to save 
you, and to him I never have yet broken my word.” 
~ “And who is he?” said Henry, with awakened interest. 

“No one.” 

The man soon returned, and announced that the horses 
were at the door. Harvey gave the captain a glance, and led 
the way down the stairs, first desiring the woman to leave the 
prisoner to himself, in order that he might digest the whole- 
some mental food that he had so lately received. 

A rumor of the odd character of the priest had spread from 
the sentinel at the door to his comrades; so that when Harvey 
and Wharton reached the open space before the building, they 
found a dozen idle dragoons loitering about, with the waggish 
intention of quizzing the fanatic, and employed in affected 
admiration of the steeds. 

“A fine horse!” said the leader in this plan of mischief; 
“but a little low in flesh; I suppose from hard labor in your 
calling.” 

“My calling may be laborsome to both myself and this 
faithful beast, but then a day of settling is at hand, that will 
reward me for all my outgoings and incomings,” said Birch, 
putting his foot in the stirrup and preparing to mount. 

“You work for pay, then, as we fight for’t?” cried another 
of the party. 

“Even so—is not the laborer worthy of his hire?” 

“Come, suppose you give us a little preaching; we have a 
leisure moment just now, and there’s no telling how much good 
you might do a set of reprobates like us, in a few words; here, 
mount this horse block, and take your text where you please.” 
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The men now gathered in eager delight around the peddler, 
who, glancing his eye expressively toward the captain, who 
had been suffered to mount, replied: — 

“Doubtless, for such is my duty. But, Caesar, you can 
ride up the road and deliver the not. -—the unhappy prisoner 
will be wanting the book, for his hours are numbered.” 

“Ay—ay, go along, Cesar, and get the book,” shouted 
half a dozen voices, all crowding eagerly around the ideal 
priest, in anticipation of a frolic. 

The peddler inwardly dreaded that, in their unceremonious 
handling of himseif and garments, his hat and wig might be 
displaced, when detection would be certain; he was therefore 
fain to comply with their request. Ascending the horse block, 
after hemming once or twice, and casting several glances at the 
captain, who continued immovable, he commenced as follows: 

“] shall call your attention, my brethren, to that portion of 
Scripture which you will find in the second book of Samuel, 
and which is written in the following words: ‘And the king 
lamented over Abner, and said, Died Abner as a fool dieth? 
Thy hands were not bound, nor thy feet put into fetters: as a 
man falleth before wicked men, so fellest thou. And all the 
people wept again over him.’ Cesar, ride forward, I say, and 
obtain the book as directed; thy master is groaning in spirit 
even now for the want of it.” 

“An excellent text!” cried the dragoons. “Go on—go 
on —let the snowball stay; he wants to be edified as well as 
another.” 

“What are you at there, scoundrels?” cried Lieutenant 
Mason, as he came in sight from a walk he had taken, to sneer 
at the evening parade of the regiment of militia; “away with 
every man of you to your quarters, and let me find that each 
horse is cleaned and littered when I come round.” The sound 
of the officer’s voice operated like a charm, and no priest could 
desire a more silent congregation, although he might possibly 
have wished for one that was more numerous. Mason had not 
done speaking, when it was reduced to the image of Caesar only. 
The peddler took that opportunity to mount, but he had to pre- 
serve the gravity of his movements; for the remark of the 
troopers upon the condition of their beasts was but too just, 
and a dozen dragoon horses stood saddled and bridled at hand, 
ready to receive their riders at a moment’s warning. 

* Well, have you bitted the poor fellow within,” said Mason, 
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“that he can take his last ride under the curb of divinity, old 
gentleman?” 

“There is evil in thy conversation, profane man,” cried the 
priest, raising his hands and casting his eyes upward in holy 
horror; “so I will depart from thee unhurt, as Daniel was liber- 
ated from the lions’ den.” 

“Off with you, for a hypocritical, psalm-singing, canting 
rogue in disguise,” said Mason, scornfully; “by the life of 
Washington! it worries an honest fellow to see such voracious 
beasts of prey ravaging a country for which he sheds his blood. 
If I had you on a Virginia plantation for a quarter of an hour, 
I’d teach you to worm the tobacco with the turkeys.” 

“T leave you, and shake the dust off my shoes, that no rem- 
nant of this wicked hole may tarnish the vestments of the 
godly.” 

“Start, or I will shake the dust from your jacket, designing 
knave! A fellow to be preaching to my men! There’s Hol- 
lister put the devil in them by his exhorting; the rascals were 
getting too conscientious to strike a blow that would raise the 
skin. But hold! whither do you travel, master blackey, in 
such godly company?” 

“He goes,” said the minister, hastily speaking for his com- 
panion, “to return with a book of much condolence and virtue 
to the sinful youth above, whose soul will speedily become 
white, even as his outwards are black and unseemly. Would 
you deprive a dying man of the consolation of religion?” 

“No, no, poor fellow, his fate is bad enough; a famous good 
breakfast his prim body of an aunt gave us. But harkee, 
Mr. Revelations, if the youth must die secundum artem, let it 
be under a gentleman’s direction; and my advice is, that you 
never trust that skeleton of yours among us again, or I will 
take the skin off and leave you naked.” 

“Out upon thee for a reviler and scoffer of goodness!” said 
Birch, moving slowly, and with a due observance of clerical 
dignity, down the road, followed by the imaginary Cesar; “but 
I leave thee, and that behind me that will prove thy condem- 
nation, and take from thee a hearty and joyful deliverance.” 

“Damn him,” muttered the trooper; “the fellow rides likea 
stake, and his legs stick out like the cocks of his hat. I wish 
I had him below these hills, where the law is not overparticu- 
lar, ’'d ——” 

“Corporal of the guard! — corporal of the guard!” shouted 
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the sentinel in the passage to the chambers; “corporal of the 
guard! — corporal of the guard!” 

The subaltern flew up the narrow stairway that ied to the 
room of the prisoner, and demanded the meaning of the outery. 

The soldier was standing at the open door of the apartment, 
looking in with a suspicious eye on the supposed British officer. 
On observing his lieutenant, he fell back with habitual respect, 
and replied, with an air of puzzled thought: — 

“T don’t know, sir; but just now the prisoner looked queer. 
Ever since the preacher has left him he don’t look as he used 
to do— but,” gazing intently over the shoulder of his officer, 
“it must be him, too! There is the same powdered head, and 
the darn in the coat, where he was hit the day he had the last 
brush with the enemy.” 

“And then all this noise is occasioned by your doubting 
whether that poor gentleman is your prisoner or not, is it, 
sirrah? Who the devil do you think it can be else?” 

“T don’t know who else it can be,” returned the fellow, 
sullenly; “but he is grown thicker and shorter, if it is he; and 
see for yourself, sir, he shakes all over, like a man in an ague.” 

This was but too true. Cesar was an alarmed auditor of 
this short conversation, and, from congratulating himself upon 
the dexterous escape of his young master, his thoughts were 
very naturally beginning to dwell upon the probable conse- 
quences to his own person. The pause that succeeded the last 
remark of the sentinel in no degree contributed to the restora- 
tion of his faculties. Lieutenant Mason was busied in examin- 
ing with his own eyes the suspected person of the black, and 
Cesar was aware of the fact, by stealing a look through a pas- 
sage under one of his arms that he had left expressly for the 
purpose of reconnoitering. Captain Lawton would have dis- 
covered the fraud immediately, but Mason was by no means so 
quick-sighted as his commander. He therefore turned rather 
contemptuously to the soldier and, speaking in an undertone, 
observed : — 

“That anabaptist, methodistical, quaker, psalm-singing ras- 
cal has frightened the boy with his farrago about flames and 
_ brimstone. I’ll step in and cheer him with a little rational 
conversation.” 

“T have heard of fear making a man white,” said the soldier, 
drawing back, and staring as if his eyes would start from their 
sockets, “but it has changed the royal captain to a black!” 
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The truth was that Cesar, unable to hear what Mason 
uttered in a low voice, and having every fear aroused in him 
by what had already passed, incautiously removed the wig a 
little from one of his ears in order to hear the better, without 
in the least remembering that its color might prove fatal to his 
disguise. The sentinel had kept his eyes fastened on his pris- 
oner, and noticed the action. The attention of Mason was 
instantly drawn to the same object; and, forgetting all delicacy 
for a brother officer in distress, or, in short, forgetting every- 
thing but the censure that might alight on his corps, the leu- 
tenant sprang forward and seized the terrified African by the 
throat; for no sooner had Cesar heard his color named, than 
he knew his discovery was certain; and at the first sound of 
Mason’s heavy boot on the floor he arose from his seat, and 
retreated precipitately to a corner of the room. 

“Who are you?” cried Mason, dashing the head of the old 
man against the angle of the wall at each interrogatory; “who 
the devil are you, and where is the Englishman? Speak, thou 
thundercloud! Answer me, you jackdaw, or I’ll hang you on 
the gallows of the spy!” 

Cesar continued firm. Neither the threats nor the blows 
could extract any reply, until the lieutenant, by a very natural 
transition in the attack, sent his heavy boot forward in a direc- 
tion that brought it in direct contact with the most sensitive 
part of the negro—his shin. The most obdurate heart could 
not have exacted further patience, and Cesar instantly gave 
in. The first words he spoke were: — 

“Golly! Massa, you tink I got no feelin’?” 

“By heavens!” shouted the lieutenant, “it is the negro 
himself! Scoundrel! where is your master, and who was the 
priest?” While speaking, he made a movement as if about to 
renew the attack; but Cesar cried aloud for merey, promising 
to tell all that he knew. 

“Who was the priest?” repeated the dragoon, drawing back 
his formidable leg, and holding it in threatening suspense. 

“Harvey, Harvey!” cried Cesar, dancing from one leg to 
the other, as he thought each member in turn might be assailed. 

“Harvey who, you black villain?” cried the impatient lieu- 
tenant, as he executed a full measure of vengeance by letting 
his leg fly. 

“Birch!” shrieked Cesar, falling on his knees, the tears 
rolling in large drops over his shining face. 
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“Harvey Birch!” echoed the trooper, hurling the black 
from him and rushing from the room. “To arms! to arms! 
Fifty guineas for the life of the peddler spy — give no quarter 
to either. Mount! mount! to arms! to horse!” 

During the uproar occasioned by the assembling of the 
dragoons, who all rushed tumultuously to their horses, Cesar 
rose from the floor, where he had been thrown by Mason, and 
began to examine into his injuries. Happily for himself, 
he had alighted on his head, and consequently sustained no 
material damage. 


The road which it was necessary for the peddler and the 
English captain to travel, in order to reach the shelter of the 
hills, lay for a half-mile in full view from the door of the build- 
ing that had so recently been the prison of the latter; running 
for the whole distance over the rich plain that spreads to the 
very foot of the mountains, which here rise in a nearly per- 
pendicular ascent from their bases; it then turned short to the 
right, and was obliged to follow the windings of nature, as it 
won its way into the bosom of the Highlands. 

To preserve the supposed difference in their stations, Harvey 
rode a short distance ahead of his companion, and maintained 
the sober, dignified pace that was suited to his assumed char- 
acter. On their right, the regiment of foot that we have 
already mentioned lay in tents; and the sentinels who guarded 
their encampment were to be seen moving with measured tread 
under the skirts of the hills themselves. 

The first impulse of Henry was, certainly, to urge the beast 
he rode to his greatest speed at once, and by a coup de main 
not only accomplish his escape, but relieve himself from the 
torturing suspense of his situation. But the forward move- 
ment that the youth made for this purpose was instantly checked 
by the peddler. 

“Hold up!” he cried, dexterously reining his own horse 
across the path of the other; “would you ruin us both? Fall 
into the place of a black, following his master. Did you not 
see their blooded chargers, all saddled and bridied, standing in 
the sun before the house? How long do you think that miser- 
able Dutch horse you are on would hold his speed, if pursued 
by the Virginians? Every foot that we can gain, without giv- 
ing the alarm, counts a day in our lives. Ride steadily after 
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me, and on no account look back. They are as subtle as foxes, 
ay, and as ravenous for blood as wolves!” 

Henry reluctantly restrained his impatience, and followed 
the direction of the peddler. His imagination, however, con- 
tinually alarmed him with the fancied sounds of pursuit; though 
Birch, who occasionally looked back under the pretense of ad- 
dressing his companion, assured him that all continued quiet 
and peaceful. 

“But,” said Henry, “it will not be possible for Cesar to 
remain long undiscovered. Had we not better put our horses 
to the gallop, and by the time they can reflect on the cause of 
our flight, we can reach the corner of the woods?” 

“Ah! you little know them, Captain Wharton,” returned 
the peddler; “there is a sergeant at this moment looking after 
us, as if he thought all was not right; the keen-eyed fellow 
watches me like a tiger lying in wait for his leap. When I 
stood on the horse block, he half suspected that something was 
wrong. Nay, check your beast — we must let the animals walk 
a little, for he is laying his hand on the pommel of his saddle. 
If he mounts, we are gone. The foot soldiers could reach us 
now with their muskets.” 

““What does he now?” asked Henry, reining his horse to a 
walk, but at the same time pressing his heels into the animal’s 
sides, to be in readiness for a spring. 

“He turns from his charger, and looks the other way; now 
trot on gently — not so fast — not so fast. Observe the sentinel 
in the field, a little ahead of us —he eyes us keenly.” 

“Never mind the footman,” said Henry, impatiently; “he 
can do nothing but shoot us, whereas these dragoons may make 
me a captive again. Surely, Harvey, there are horses moving 
down the road behind us. Do you see nothing particular?” 

“Humph!” ejaculated the peddler; “there is something 
particular, indeed, to be seen behind the thicket on our left. 
Turn your head a little, and you may see and profit by it 
too.” 

Henry eagerly seized this permission to look aside, and the 
blood curdled to his heart as he observed that they were passing 
a gallows, which unquestionably had been erected for his own 
execution. He turned his face from the sight in undisguised 
horror. . 

“There is a warning to be prudent,” said the peddler, in 
the sententious manner that he often adopted. 
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“Tt is a terrific sight, indeed!” cried Henry, for a moment 
veiling his eyes with his hand, as if to drive a vision from 
before him. 

The peddier moved his body partly around, and spoke with 
energetic but gloomy bitterness — “ And yet, Captain Wharton, 
you see it where the setting sun shines full upon you; the air 
you breathe is clear, and fresh from the hills before you. Every 
step that you take leaves that hated gallows behind; and every 
dark hollow, and every shapeless rock in the mountains, offers 
you a hiding place from the vengeance of your enemies. But 
I have seen the gibbet raised when no place of refuge offered. 
Twice have I been buried in dungeons, where, fettered and in 
chains, I have passed nights in torture, looking forward to the 
morning’s dawn that was to light me to a death of infamy. 
The sweat has started from limbs that seemed already drained 
of their moisture; and if I ventured to the hole that admitted 
air through grates of iron to look out upon the smiles of nature, 
which God has bestowed for the meanest of his creatures, the 
gibbet has glared before my eyes, like an evil conscience har- 
rowing the soul of a dying man. Four times have I been in 
their power, besides this last; but —twice—did I think my 
hour had come. It is hard to die at the best, Captain Wharton; 
but to spend your last moments alone and unpitied, to know 
that none near you so much as think of the fate that is to you 
the closing of all that is earthly; to think that in a few hours 
you are to be led from the gloom which, as you dwell on what 
follows, becomes dear to you, to the face of day, and there to 
meet all eyes fixed upon you, as if you were a wild beast; and 
to lose sight of everything amid the jeers and scoffs of your 
fellow-creatures —that, Captain Wharton, that indeed is to 
die!” 

Henry listened in amazement, as his companion uttered this 
speech with a vehemence altogether new to him; both seemed 
to have forgotten their danger and their disguises. 

“What! were you ever so near death as that?” 

“Have I not been the hunted beast of these hills for three 
years past?” resumed Harvey; “and once they even led me to 
. the foot of the gallows itself, and I escaped only by an alarm 
from the royal troops. Had they been a quarter of an hour 
later I must have died. There was I placed in the midst of 
unfeeling men, and gaping women and children, as a monster 
to be cursed. When I would pray to God, my ears were in- 
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sulted with the history of my crimes; and when, in all that 
multitude, I looked around for a single face that showed me 
any pity, I could find none —no, not even one; all cursed me 
as a wretch who would sell his country for gold. The sun was 
brighter to my eyes than common — but it was the last time I 
should see it. The fields were gay and pleasant, and every- 
thing seemed as if this world was a kind of heaven. Oh! how 
sweet life was to me at that moment! ’Twas a dreadful hour, 
Captain Wharton, and such as you have never known. You 
have friends to feel for you, but I had none but a father to 
mourn my loss, when he might hear of it; but there was no 
pity, no consolation near, to soothe my anguish. Everything 
seemed to have deserted me. I even thought that HE had for- 
gotten that I lived.” 

“What! did you feel that God himself had forsaken you, 
Harvey?” 

“God never forsakes his servants,” returned Birch, with 
reverence, and exhibiting naturally a devotion that hitherto he 
had only assumed. 

“ And who did you mean by HE?” 

The peddler raised himself in his saddle to the stiff and 
upright posture that was suited to his outward appearance. 
The look of fire, that for a short time glowed on his coun- 
tenance, disappeared in the solemn lines of unbending self- 
abasement, and, speaking as if addressing a negro, he replied: 

“In heaven there is no distinction of color, my brother; 
therefore you have a precious charge within you, that you must 
hereafter render an account of;” dropping his voice — “this is 
the last sentinel near the road; look not back, as you value your 
life.” 

Henry remembered his situation, and instantly assumed the 
humble demeanor of his adopted character. The unaccountable 
energy of the peddler’s manner was soon forgotten in the sense 
of his own immediate danger; and with the recollection of his 
critical situation, returned all the uneasiness that he had 
momentarily forgotten. 

“What see you, Harvey?” he cried, observing the peddler 
to gaze toward the building they had left with ominous interest; 
“what see you at the house?” 

“That which bodes no good to us,” returned the pretended 
priest. “Throw aside the mask and wig; you will need all 
your senses without much delay; throw them in the road. 
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There are none before us that I dread, but there are those be- 
hind who will give us a fearful chase.” 

“Nay, then,” cried the captain, casting the implements of 
his disguise into the highway, “let us improve our time to the 
utmost. We want a full quarter to the turn; why not push for 
it at once?” 

“Be cool; they are in alarm, but they will not mount with- 
out an officer, unless they see us fly — now he comes, he moves 
to the stables; trot briskly; a dozen are in their saddles, but 
the officer stops to tighten his girths; they hope to steal a 
march upon us; he is mounted; now ride, Captain Wharton, 
for your life, and keep at my heels. If you quit me, you will 
be lost!” 

A second request was unnecessary. The instant that Har- 
vey put his horse to his speed, Captain Wharton was at his 
heels, urging the miserable animal he rode to the utmost. 
Birch had selected his own beast; and although vastly inferior 
to the high-fed and blooded chargers of the dragoons, still it 
was much superior to the little pony that had been thought 
good enough to carry Cesar Thompson on an errand. A very 
few jumps convinced the captain that his companion was fast 
leaving him, and a fearful glance thrown behind him informed 
the fugitive that his enemies were as speedily approaching. 
With that abandonment that makes misery doubly grievous, 
when it is to be supported alone, Henry cried aloud to the 
peddler not to desert him. Harvey instantly drew up, and suf- 
fered his companion to run alongside of his own horse. The 
cocked hat and wig of the peddler fell from his head the moment 
that his steed began to move briskly, and this development of 
their disguise, as it might be termed, was witnessed by the dra- 
goons, who announced their observation by a boisterous shout, 
that seemed to be uttered in the very ears of the fugitives, 
so loud was the cry, and so short the distance between them. 

“Had we not better leave our horses?” said Henry, “and 
make for the hills across the fields, on our left?—the fence 
will stop our pursuers.” 

“That way lies the gallows,” returned the peddler; “these 
fellows go three feet to our two, and would mind the fences no 
more than we do these ruts; but it is a short quarter to the turn, 
and there are two roads behind the wood. They may stand to 
choose until they can take the track, and we shall gain a little 
upon them there.” 
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“But this miserable horse is blown already,” cried Henry, 
urging his beast with the end of his bridle, at the same time 
that Harvey aided his efforts by applying the lash of a heavy 
riding whip he carried; “he will never stand it for half a mile 
farther.” 

“A quarter will do; a quarter will do,” said the peddler; 
“a single quarter will save us, if you follow my direc- 
tions.” 

Somewhat cheered by the cool and confident manner of his 
companion, Henry continued silently urging his horse forward. 
A few moments brought them to the desired turn, and as they 
doubled round a point of low underbush, the fugitives caught 
a glimpse of their pursuers scattered along the highway. Mason 
and the sergeant, being better mounted than the rest of the party, 
were much nearer to their heels than even the peddler thought 
could be possible. 

At the foot of the hills, and for some distance up the dark 
valley that wound among the mountains, a thick underwood of 
saplings had been suffered to shoot up, where the heavier 
growth was felled for the sake of the fuel. At the sight of 
this cover Henry again urged the peddler to dismount, and to 
plunge into the woods; but his request was promptly refused. 
The two roads before mentioned met at a very sharp angle, at 
a short distance from the turn, and both were circuitous, so that 
but little of either could be seen ata time. The peddler took 
the one which led to the left, but held it only a moment; for, 
on reaching a partial opening in the thicket, he darted across 
into the right-hand path, and led the way up the steep ascent 
which lay directly before them. This maneuver saved them. 
On reaching the fork, the dragoons followed the track, and 
passed the spot where the fugitives had crossed to the other 
road, before they missed the marks of the footsteps. Their 
loud cries were heard by Henry and the peddler, as their 
wearied and breathless animals toiled up the hill, ordering 
their comrades in the rear to ride in the right direction. 

The captain again proposed to leave their horses, and dash 
into the thicket. 

“Not yet, not yet,” said Birch, in a low voice; “the road 
falls from the top of this hill as steep as it rises; first let us 
gain the top.”” While speaking they reached the desired sum- 
mit, and both threw themselves from their horses, Henry plun- 
ging into the thick underwood which covered the side of the 
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mountain for some distance above them. Harvey stopped to 
give each of their beasts a few severe blows of his whip, that 
drove them headlong down the path on the other side of the 
eminence, and then followed his example. 

The peddler entered the thicket with a little caution, and 
avoided, as much as possible, rustling or breaking the branches 
in his way. 

There was but time only to shelter his person from view, 
when a dragoon led up the ascent; and on reaching the height, 
he cried aloud : — 

“T saw one of their horses turning the hill this minute.” 

“Drive on; spur forward, my lads,” shouted Mason; “give 
the Englishman quarter, but cut down the peddler, and make 
an end of him.” 

Henry felt his companion gripe his arm hard, as he listened in 
a great tremor to this cry, which was followed by the passage 
of a dozen horsemen, with a vigor and speed that showed too 
plainly how little security their overtired steeds could have 
afforded them. 

“Now,” said the peddler, rising from the cover to recon- 
noiter, and standing for a moment in suspense, “all that we 
gain is clear gain; for as we go up, they go down. Let us be 
stirring.” 

“But will they not follow us, and surround this moun- 
tain?” said Henry, rising, and imitating the labored but rapid 
progress of his companion; “remember, they have foot as well 
as horse, and at any rate, we shall starve in the hills.” 

“Fear nothing, Captain Wharton,” returned the peddler, 
with confidence; “this is not the mountain that I would be on, 
but necessity has made me a dexterous pilot among these hills. 
I will lead you where no man will dare to follow. See, the sun 
is already setting behind the tops of the western mountains, and 
it will be two hours to the rising of the moon. Who, think 
you, will follow us far, on a November night, among these rocks 
and precipices ?” 

“Listen!” exclaimed Henry; “the dragoons are shouting 
to each other; they miss us already.” 

“Come to the point of this rock, and you may see them,” 
said Harvey, composedly seating himself down to rest. “Nay, 
they can see us — observe, they are pointing up with their fin- 
gers. There, one has fired his pistol, but the distance is too 
great even for a musket.” 
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“They will pursue us,” cried the impatient Henry, “let us 
be moving.” 

“They will not think of such a thing,” returned the ped- 
dler, picking the checkerberries that grew on the thin soil 
where he sat, and very deliberately chewing them, leaves and 
all, to refresh his mouth. ‘What progress could they make 
here, in their heavy boots and spurs, and long swords? No, 
no—they may go back and turn out the foot, but the horse 
pass through these defiles, when they can keep the saddle, with 
fears and trembling. Come, follow me, Captain Wharton; we 
have a troublesome march before us, but I will bring you where 
none will think of venturing this night.” 

So saying, they both arose, and were soon hid from view 
among the rocks and caverns of the mountain. 

The conjecture of the peddler was true; Mason and his men 
dashed down the hill in pursuit, as they supposed, of their vic- 
tims, but on reaching the bottom lands, they found only the 
deserted horses of the fugitives. Some little time was spent 
in examining the woods near them, and in endeavoring to take 
the trail on such ground as might enable the horses to pursue, 
when one of the party descried the peddler and Henry seated 
on the rock already mentioned. 

“He’s off,” muttered Mason, eying Harvey with fury; 
“he’s off, and we are disgraced. By heavens, Washington will 
not trust us with the keeping of a suspected Tory, if we let the 
rascal trifle in this manner with the corps; and there sits the 
Englishman, too, looking down upon us with a smile of benevo- 
lence! I fancy that I can see it. Well, well, my lad, you are 
comfortably seated, I will confess, and that is something better 
than dancing upon nothing; but you are not to the west of the 
Harlem River yet, and I’ll try your wind before you tell Sir 
Henry what you have seen, or I’m no soldier.” 

“Shall I fire, and frighten the peddler?” asked one of the 
men, drawing his pistol from the holster. 

“Ay, startle the birds from their perch —let us see how 
they can use the wing.” The man fired the pistol, and Mason 
continued — “’Fore George, I believe the scoundrels laugh at 
us. But homeward, or we shall have them rolling stones upon 
our heads, and the Royal Gazettes teeming with an account 
of a rebel regiment routed by two loyalists. They have told 
bigger lies than that before now.” 

The dragoons moyed sullenly after their officer, who rode 
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toward their quarters, musing on the course it behooved him 
to pursue in the present dilemma. It was twilight when 
Mason’s party reached the dwelling, before the door of which 
were collected a great number of the officers and men, busily 
employed in giving and listening to the most exaggerated 
accounts of the escape of the spy. The mortified dragoons 
gave their ungrateful tidings with the sullen air of disappointed 
men; and most of the officers gathered around Mason to consult 
of the steps that ought to be taken. Miss Peyton and Frances 
were breathless and unobserved listeners to all that passed 
between them, from the window of the chamber immediately 
above their heads. 

“Something must be done, and that speedily,” observed the 
commanding officer of the regiment which lay encamped before 
the house; “this English officer is doubtless an instrument in 
the great blow aimed at us by the enemy lately; besides, our 
honor is involved in his escape.” 

“Let us beat the woods!” cried several, at once; “by morn- 
ing we shall have them both again.” 

“Softly, softly, gentlemen,” returned the colonel; “no man 
can travel these hills after dark, unless used to the passes. 
Nothing but horse can do service in this business, and I pre- 
sume Lieutenant Mason hesitates to move without the orders 
of his major.” 

“TI certainly dare not,” replied the subaltern, gravely shak- 
ing his head, “unless you will take the responsibility of an 
order; but Major Dunwoodie will be back again in two hours, 
and we can carry the tidings through the hills before daylight; 
so that, by spreading patrols across from one river to the other, 
and offering a reward to the country people, their escape will 
yet be impossible, unless they can join the party that is said to 
be out on the Hudson.” 

“ A very plausible plan,” cried the colonel, “and one that 
must succeed: but let a messenger be dispatched to Dun- 
woodie, or he may continue at the ferry unti) it proves too 
late; though doubtless the runaways will lie in the mountains 
to-night.” : 

To this suggestion Mason acquiesced, and a courier was 
sent to the major with the important intelligence of the escape | 
of Henry, and an intimation of the necessity of his presence 
to conduct the pursuit. After this arrangement the officers 
separated. 
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To a Rose, brought from near Alloway Kirk, in Ayrshire, in the Autumn of 1822. 
By FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


(Firz-Greene Hariecn, American poet, was born in Guilford, Conn., 
July 8, 1790; became a mercantile accountant, devoting his leisure to poetry. 
In 1811 he removed to New York, remaining till 1849, when he retired to 
his native town on a small annuity left him by John Jacob Astor; and died 
there November 19, 1867. He wrote the ‘‘ Croaker’’ papers with Joseph Rod- 
man Drake from 1819 on; ‘‘ Fanny,’ a social satire, 1819; ‘* Alnwick Castle ”’ 
and ‘*Burns,”? after a visit to Europe in 1821; and ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris’’ about 
the same time. } 


Witp rose of Alloway! my thanks: 
Thou ’mind’st me of that autumn noon 

When first we met upon “ the banks 
And braes 0’ bonny Doon.” 


Like thine, beneath the thorn tree’s bough, 
My sunny hour was glad and brief: 

We’ve crossed the winter sea, and thou 
Art withered — flower and leaf. 


And will not thy death doom be mine — 
The doom of all things wrought of clay — 

And withered my life’s leaf like thine, 
Wild rose of Alloway ? 


Not so his memory: for his sake 
My bosom bore thee far and long, 
His— who a humbler flower could make 
immortal as his song. 


The memory of Burns—a name 

That calls, when brimmed her festal cup, 
A nation’s glory and her shame 

In silent sadness up. 


A nation’s glory — be the rest 
Forgot — she’s canonized his mind; 
And it is joy to speak the best 
We may of human kind. 


I’ve stood beside the cottage bed 
Where the Bard Peasant first drew breath; 
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A straw-thatched roof above his head, 
A straw-wrought couch beneath. 


And I have stood beside the pile, 
His monument — that tells to heaven 

The homage of earth’s proudest isle ‘ 
To the Bard Peasant given! 


Bid thy thoughts hover o’er that spot, 
Boy minstrel, in thy dreaming hour; 
And know, however low his lot, 
A Poet’s pride and power: 


The pride that lifted Burns from earth, 
The power that gave a child of song 
Ascendency o’er rank and birth, 
The rich, the brave, the strong; 


And if despondency weigh down 
Thy spirit’s fluttering pinions then, 
Despair —thy name is written on the roll 
Of common men. 


There have been loftier themes than his, 
And longer scrolls, and louder lyres, 
And lays lit up with Poesy’s 
Purer aud holier fires: 


Yet read the names that know not death — 
Few nobler ones than Burns are there; 
And few have won a greener wreath 
Than that which binds his hair. 


His is that language of the heart 
In which the answering heart would speak, 
Thought, word, that bids the warm tear start, 
Or the smile light the cheek; 


And his that music, to whose tone 

The common pulse of man keeps time, 
In cot or castle’s mirth or moan, 

In cold or sunny clime. 


And who hath heard his song, nor knelt 
Before its spell with willing knee, 

And listened, and believed, and felt 
The poet’s mastery. 
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O’er the mind’s sea, in calm and storm, 
O’er the heart’s sunshine and its showers, 
O’er Passion’s moments, bright and warm, 
O’er Reason’s dark, cold hours; 


On fields where brave men “ die or do,” 
In halls where rings the banquet’s mirth, 
Where mourners weep, where lovers woo, 
From throne to cottage hearth ? 


What sweet tears dim the eyes unshed, 
What wild vows falter on the tongue, 
When “ Scots wha’ hae wi’ Wallace bled,” 

Or “ Auld Lang Syne” is sung ? 


Pure hopes, that lift the soul above, 
Come with his cotter’s hymn of praise, 
And dreams of youth, and truth, and love, 
With Logan’s banks and braes. 


And when he breathes his master lay 
Of Alloway’s witch-haunted wall, 

All passions in our frames of clay 
Come thronging at his call. 


Imagination’s worlds of air, 

And our own world, its gloom and glee, 
Wit, pathos, poetry, are there, 

And death’s sublimity. 


And Burns — though brief the race he ran, 
Though rough and dark the path he trod, 

Lived — died —in form and soul a Man, 
The image of his God. 


Through care, and pain, and want, and woe, 
With wounds that only death could heal, 
Tortures the poor alone can know, 
The proud alone can feel; 


He kept his honesty and truth, 
His independent tongue and pen, 
And moved, in manhood as in youth, 
Pride of his fellow-men. 


Strong sense, deep feeling, passions strong, 
A hate of tyrant and of knave, 
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A love of right, a scora of wrong, 
Of coward and of slave; 


A kind, true heart, a spirit high, 

That could not fear and would not bow, 
Were written in his manly eye 

And on bis manly brow. 


Praise to the bard! his words are driven, 
Like flower seeds by the far winds sown, 
Where’er, beneath the sky of heaven, 
The birds of fame have flown. 


Praise to the man! a nation stood 
Beside his coffin with wet eyes, 
Her brave, her beautiful, her good, 

As when a loved one dies. 


And still, as on his funeral day, 

Men stand his cold earth couch around, 
With the mute homage that we pay 

To consecrated ground. 


And consecrated ground it is, 
The last, the hallowed home of one 
Who lives upon all memories, 
Though with the buried gone. 


Such graves as his are pilgrim shrines, 
Shrines to no code or ereed confined — 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind. 


Sages, with wisdom’s garland wreathed, 
Crowned kings, and mitered priests of power, 

And warriors with their bright swords sheathed, 
The mightiest of the hour; 


And lowlier names, whose humble home 
Is lit by fortune’s dimmer star, 

Are there — o’er wave and mountain come, 
From countries near and far; 


Pilgrims whose wandering feet have pressed 
The Switzer’s snow, the Arab’s sand, 

Or trod the piled leaves of the West, 
My own green forest iand. 
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All ask the cottage of his birth, 

Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung, 
And gather feelings not of earth 

His fields and streams among. 


They linger by the Doon’s low trees, 
And pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr, 

And round thy sepulchers, Dumfries! 
The poet’s tomb is there. 


But what to them the sculptor’s art, 

His funeral columns, wreaths, and urns ? 
Wear they not graven on the heart 

The name of Robert Burns ? 
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ELLEN AT THE FARM. 
By SUSAN WARNER. 


(From ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World.’’) 


(Susan Warner: A popular American novelist; born in New York city, 
July 11, 1819. Under the pen name of ‘‘ Elizabeth Wetherell’’ she published 
‘+The Wide, Wide World’’ (1850), which had a sale of 250,000 copies in the 
United States, and was widely read in England. Among her later works are: 
‘¢Queechy,’’ ‘‘ The Hills of the Shatemuc,’’ ‘‘The Old Helmet,’ ‘* Melbourne 
House,”’ ‘¢ Wych Hazel,’? and ‘‘ My Desire.’? She died at Highland Falls, N.Y., 
1885. ] 


CLoups and rain and cold wiads kept Ellen within doors 
for several days. This did not better the state of matters 
between herself and her aunt. Shut up with her in the kitchen 
from morning till night, with the only variety of the old lady’s 
company part of the time, Ellen thought neither of them im- 
proved upon acquaintance. Perhaps they thought the same 
of her; she was certainly not in her best mood. With 
nothing to do, the time hanging very heavy on her hands, 
disappointed, unhappy, frequently irritated, Ellen became at 
length very ready to take offense, and nowise disposed to pass 
it over or smooth it away. She seldom showed this in words, 
it is true, but it rankled in her mind. Listless and brooding, 
she sat day after day, comparing the present with the past, 
wishing vain wishes, indulging bootless regrets, and looking 
upon her aunt and grandmother with an eye of more settled 
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aversion. The only other person she saw was Mr. Van Brunt, 
who came in regularly to meals; but he never said anything 
unless in answer to Miss Fortune’s questions and remarks about 
the farm concerns. These did not interest her; and she was 
greatly wearied with the sameness of her life. She longed to 
go out again; but Thursday, and Friday, and Saturday, and 
Sunday passed, and the weather still kept her close prisoner. 
Monday brought a change, but though a cool, drying wind blew 
all day, the ground was too wet to venture out. 

On the evening of that day, as Miss Fortune was setting the 
table for tea, and Ellen sitting before the fire, feeling weary of 
everything, the kitchen door opened, and a girl somewhat larger 
and older than herself came in. She had a pitcher in her hand, 
and marching straight up to the tea table, she said : — 

“Will you let granny have a little milk to-night, Miss 
Fortune? I can’t findthecow. I'll bring it back to-morrow.” 

* You hain’t lost her, Nancy?” 

“Have, though,” said the other; “she’s been away these 
two days.” 

“ Why didn’t you go somewhere nearer for milk?” 

“Oh! I don’t know —I guess your’n is the sweetest,” said 
the girl, with a look Ellen did not understand. 

Miss Fortune took the pitcher and went into the pantry. 
While she was gone, the two children improved the time in 
looking very hard at each other. Ellen’s gaze was modest 
enough, though it showed a great deal of interest in the new 
object; but the broad, searching stare of the other seemed 
intended to take in all there was of Ellen from her head to 
her feet, and keep it, and find out what sort of a creature she 
was at once. Ellen almost shrank from the bold black eyes, 
but they never wavered, till Miss Fortune’s voice broke the 
spell. 

“¢ How’s your grandmother, Nancy ?” 

“‘ She’s tolerable, ma’am, thank you.” 

“Now, if you don’t bring it back to-morrow, you won’t get 
any more in a hurry,” said Miss Fortune, as she handed the 

pitcher back to the girl. 
; “T’ll mind it,” said the latter, with a little nod of her head, 
which seemed to say there was no danger of her forgetting. 

“Who is that, Aunt Fortune?” said Ellen, when she was 
gone. 

“ She is a girl that lives up on the mountain yonder.” 
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“ But what’s her name?” 

«J had just as lief you wouldn’t know her name. She ain’t 
a good girl. Don’t you never have anything to do with her.” 

Ellen was in no mind to give credit to all her aunt’s opin- 
ions, and she set this down as, in part at least, coming from ill 
humor. 

The next morning was calm and fine, and Ellen spent nearly 
the whole of it out of doors. She did not venture near the 
ditch, but in every other direction she explored the ground, 
and examined what stood or grew upon it as thoroughly as 
she dared. Towards noon she was standing by the little gate 
at the back of the house, unwilling to go in, but not knowing 
what more to do, when Mr. Van Brunt came from the lane 
with a load of wood. Elien watched the oxen toiling up the 
ascent, and thought it looked iike very hard work; she was 
sorry for them. 

“Isn’t that a very heavy load ?” she asked of their driver, 
as he was throwing it down under the apple tree. 

“Heavy? Nota bit of it. It ain’t nothing at all to ’em. 
They’d take twice as much any day with pleasure.” 

“JT shouldn’t think so,” said Ellen; “they don’t look as if 
there was much pleasure about it. What makes them lean 
over so against each other when they are coming uphill ?” 

“Oh, that’s just a way they've got. They’re so fond of 
each other, I suppose. Perhaps they’v2 something particular 
to say, and want to put their heads together for the purpose.” 

“No,” said Ellen, half laughing, “it can’t be that; they 
wouldn’t take the very hardest time for that; they would wait 
till they got to the top of the hill; but there they stand just 
as if they were asleep, only their eyes are open. Poor things!” 

“They’re not very poor, anyhow,” said Mr. Van Brunt ; 
“there ain’t a finer yoke of oxen to be seen than them are, nor 
in better condition.” 

He went on throwing the wood out of the cart, and Ellen 
stood looking at him. 

“ What’ll you give me if I’ll make you a scup one of these 
days?” said Mr. Van Brunt. 

“A scup!” said Ellen. 

“ Yes —a scup! how would you like it?” 

“T don’t know what it is,” said Ellen. 

“A scup !— maybe you don’t know it by that name; some 
folks call it a swing.” 
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“A swing! Oh, yes,” said Ellen, “now I know. Oh, I 
like it very much.” 

“Would you like to have one?” 

“* Yes, indeed, I should, very much.” 

“Well, what'll you give me, if I'll fix you out?” 

“TY don’t know,” said Ellen, “I have nothing to give; T’ll 
be very much obliged to you, indeed.” 

*“ Well, now, come, I’ll make a bargain with you: J’ll en- 
gage to fix up a scup for you, if you'll give me a kiss.” 

Poor Ellen was struck dumb. The good-natured Dutch- 
man had taken a fancy to the little pale-faced, sad-looking 
stranger, and really felt very kindly disposed toward her, but 
she neither knew, nor at the moment cared, about that. She 
stood motionless, utterly astounded at his unheard-of proposal, 
and not a little indignant; but when, with a good-natured 
smile upon his round face, he came near to claim the kiss he 
no doubt thought himself sure of, Ellen shot from him like an 
arrow from a bow. She rushed to the house, and bursting 
open the door, stood with flushed face and sparkling eyes in 
the presence of her astonished aunt. 

“What in the world is the matter ?” exclaimed that lady. 

“ He wanted to kiss me!”’ said Ellen, scarce knowing whom 
she was talking to, and crimsoning more and more. 

*“ Who wauted to kiss you?” 

“That man out there.” 

“ What man?” 

“ The man that drives the oxen.” 

“ What! Mr. Van Brunt?” And Ellen never forgot the 
loud ha! ha! which burst from Miss Fortune’s wide-open 
mouth. 

“Well, why didn’t you let him kiss you?” 

The laugh, the look, the tone, stung Ellen to the very quick. 
In a fury of passion she dashed away out of the kitchen, and up 
to her own room. And there, for a while, the storm of anger 
drove over her with such viclence that conscience had hardly 
time to whisper. Sorrow came in again as passion faded, and 
gentler but very bitter weeping took the place of convulsive 
sobs of rage and mortification, and then the whispers of con: 
science began to be heard a little. “Oh, mamma! mamma!’ 
cried poor Ellen in her heart, “how miserable I am without 
you! Inevercan like Aunt Fortune — it’s of no use — I never 
can like her; I hope  shan’t get to hate her ! — and that isn’t 
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right. I am forgetting all that is good, and there’s nobody to 
put mein mind. Oh, mamma! if I could lay my head in your 
lap for a minute!” Then came thoughts of her Bible and 
hymn book, and the friend who had given it; sorrowful 
thoughts they were ; and at last, humbled and sad, poor Ellen 
sought that great Friend she knew she had displeased, and 
prayed earnestly to be made a good child; she felt and owned 
she was not one now. 

It was long after midday when Ellen rose from her knees. 
Her passion was all gone; she felt more gentle an1 pleasant 
than she had done for days; but at the bottom of her heart 
resentment was not all gone. She stili thought she had cause 
to be angry, and she could not think of her aunt’s look and 
tone without a thrill of painful feeling. In a very different 
mood, however, from that in which she had flown upstairs 
two or three hours before, she now came softly @own, and went 
out by the front door, to avoid meeting her aunt. She had 
visited that morning a little brook which ran through the 
meadow on the other side of the road. It had great charms 
for her; and now crossing the lane and creeping under the 
fence, she made her way again to its banks. At a particular 
spot, where the brook made one of its sudden turns, Ellen sat 
down upon the grass, and watched the dark water, — whirling, 
brawling over the stones, hurrying past her, with ever the same 
soft pleasant sound, and she was never tired of it. She did not 
hear footsteps drawing near, and it was not till some one was 
close beside her, and a voice spoke almost in her ears, that she 
raised her startled eyes and saw the little girl who had come 
the evening before for a pitcher of milk. 

“What are you doing ?” said the latter. 

“T’m watching for fish,” said Ellen. 

“Watching for fish!” said the other, rather disdainfully. 

“Yes,” said Ellen, — “there, in that little quiet place, they 
come sometimes ; I’ve seen two.” 

“You can look for fish another time. Come now and take 
a walk with me.” 

“Where ?” said Ellen. 

“Oh, you shall see. Come! I'll take you all about and 
show you where people live ; you hain’t been anywhere yet, 
have you?” 

“No,” said Ellen, —‘“and I should like very much to go, 
ut ” 
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She hesitated. Her aunt’s words came to mind, that this 
was not a good girl, and that she must have nothing to do with 
her; but she had not more than half believed them, and she 
could not possibly bring herself now to go in and ask Miss 
Fortune’s leave to take this walk. “I am sure,” thought 
Ellen, “she would refuse me, if there was no reason in the 
world.” And then the delight of rambling through the beauti- 
ful country, and being for a while in other company than that 
of her Aunt Fortune and the old grandmother! The tempta- 
tion was too great to be withstood. 

“Well, what are you thinking about?” said the girl; 
“what’s the matter ? won't you come?” 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “I’m ready. Which way shall we go?” 

With the assurance from the other that she would show her 
plenty ot ways, they set off down the lane; Ellen with a secret 
fear of being seen and called back, till they had gone some 
distance, and the house was hid from view. Then her pleasure 
became great. The afternoon was fair and mild, the footing 
pleasant, and Ellen felt like a bird out of a cage. She was 
ready to be delighted with every trifle; her companion could 
not by any means understand or enter into her bursts of pleas- 
ure at many a little thing which she of the black eyes thought 
not worthy of notice. She tried to bring Ellen back to higher 
subjects of conversation. 

“How long have you been here ?” she asked. 

“Oh, a good while,” said Ellen, —‘“I don’t know exactly; 
it’s a week, I believe.” 

“Why do you call that a good while ?” said the other. 

“‘ Well, it seems a good while to me,” said Ellen, sighing: 
“it seems as long as four, I am sure.” 

“Then you don’t like to live here much, do you?” 

“JT had rather be at home, of course.” 

“ How do you like your Aunt Fortune?” 

“How do I like her?” said Ellen, hesitating, — “I think 
she’s good-looking, and very smart.” 

“Yes, you needn’t tell me she’s smart, — everybody knows 
that ; that ain’t what I ask you ;— how do you dike her?” 


«“ How do I like her?” said Ellen again: “ how can I tell 
how I shall like her? I haven’t lived with her but a week 
yet.” 


“You might just as well ha’ spoke out,” said the other, 
somewhat scornfully;— ‘do you think I don't know you half 
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hate her already? and it’ll be whole hating in another week 
more. When I first heard you’d come, I guessed you’d have a 
sweet time with her.” 

“ Why?” said Ellen. 

“Oh, don’t ask me why,” said the other, impatiently, 
“when you kaow as wellas I do. Every soul that speaks of 
you says ‘ Poor child!’ and ‘I’m glad I ain’t her.” You needn’t 
try to come cunning over me. I shall be toc much for you, I 
tell you.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Ellen. 

“Oh, no, I suppose you don’t,” said the other, in the same 
tone, — “of course you don’t; I suppose you don’t know 
whether your tongue is your own or somebody’s else. You 
think Miss Fortune is an angel, and so doI; to be sure she 
Tele 

Not very well pleased with this kind of talk, Ellen walked 
on for a while in grave silence. Her companion meantime 
recollected herself; when she spoke again, it was with an 
altered tone. 

‘How do you like Mr. Van Brunt?” 

“TJ don’t like him at all,” said Ellen, reddening. 

“Don’t you! ” said the other, surprised, — “ why, everybody 
likes him. What don’t you like him for?” 

“1 don’t like him,” repeated Ellen. 

“ Ain’t Miss Fortune queer to live in the way she does?” 

“What way ?” said Ellen. 

“Why, without any help,—doing all her own work, and 
living all alone, when she’s so rich as she is.” 

“Ts she rich?” asked Ellen. 

“Rich! I guess she is! she’s one of the very best farms in 
the country, and money enough to have a dozen help, if she 
wanted ’em. Van Brunt takes care of the farm, you know.” 

“ Does he ?” said Ellen. 

“Why, yes, of course he does; didn’t you know that? what 
did you think he was at your house all the time for ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” said Ellen. “ And are those Aunt 
Fortune’s oxen that he drives?” 

“To be sure they are. Well, I do think you are green, to 
have been there all this time, and not found that out. Mr. Van 
Brunt does just what he pleases over the whole farm, though ; 
hires what help he wants, manages everything; and then he 
has his share of all that comes off it. I tell you what—you’d 
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better make friends with Van Brunt, for if anybody can help 
you when your aunt gets one of her ugly fits, it’s him; she 
don’t care to meddle with him much.” 

Leaving the lane, the two girls took a footpath leading 
across the fields. The stranger was greatly amused here with 
Ellen’s awkwardness in climbing fences. Where it was a pos- 
sible thing, she was fain to crawl under; but once or twice 
that could not be done, and having with infinite difficulty 
mounted to the top rail, poor Ellen sat there in a most totter- 
ing condition, uncertain on which side of the fence she should 
tumble over, but seeing no other possible way of getting down. 
The more she trembled the more her companion laughed, stand- 
ing aloof meanwhile, and insisting she should get down by her- 
self. Necessity enabled her to do this at last, and each time 
the task became easier; but Ellen secretly made up her mind 
that her new friend was not likely to prove a very good 
one. 

As they went along, she pointed out to Ellen two or three 
houses in the distance, and gave her not a little gossip about 
the people who lived in them; but all this Ellen scarcely heard, 
and cared nothing at all about. She had paused by the side of 
a large rock standing alone by the wayside, and was looking 
very closely at its surface. 

“What is this curious brown stuff,” said Ellen, “ growing all 
over the rock ?—like shriveled and dried-up leaves? Isn’t it 
curious? part of it stands out like a leaf, and part of it sticks 
fast ; I wonder if it grows here, or what it is.” 

“Qh, never mind,” said the other; “it always grows on the 
rocks everywhere ; I don’t know what it is, and, what’s more, 
I don’t care. ’Tain’t worth looking at. Come!” 

Ellen followed her. But presently the path entered an 
open woodland, and now her delight broke forth beyond 
bounds. 

“ Oh, how pleasant this is! how lovely this is !- Isn’t it 
beautiful ?” she exclaimed. 

“Isn’t what beautiful? I do think you are the queerest 
girl, Ellen.” 

“Why, everything,” said Ellen, not minding the latter part 
of the sentence; “the ground is beautiful, and those tall trees, 
and that beautiful blue sky — only look at it.” 

“ The ground is all covered with stones and rocks, — is that 
what you call beautiful ? — and the trees are as homely as they 
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can be, with their great brown stems and no leaves. Come! — 
what are you staring at?” 

Ellen’s eyes were fixed on a string of dark spots which were 
rapidly passing overhead. 

“ Hark!” said she; “do you hear that noise? what is that? 
what is that?” 

“It’s only a flock of ducks,” said the other, contemptuously ; 
“come! do come!” 

But Ellen was rooted to the ground, and her eyes followed 
the airy travelers till the last one had quitted the piece of blue 
sky which the surrounding woods left to be seen. And scarcely 
were these gone when a second flight came in view, following 
exactly in the track of the first. 

“Where are they going?” said Ellen. 

“I’m sure I don’t know where they are going; they never 
told me. I know where Zam going: I should like to know 
whether you are going along with me.” 

Ellen, however, was in no hurry. The ducks had disap- 
peared, but her eye had caught something else that charmed it. 

“ What is this?” said Ellen. 

“ Nothing but moss.” 

“Ts that moss? How beautiful! how green and soft it is! 
¥ declare it’s as soft as a carpet.” 

“ As soft as a carpet!” repeated the other; “I should like 
to see a carpet as soft as that! yow never did, I guess.”’ 

“Indeed I have, though,” said Ellen, who was gently jump- 
ing up and down on the green moss to try its softness, with a 
face of great satisfaction. 

“I don’t believe it a bit,” said the other; “all the carpets I 
ever saw were as hard as a board, and harder; as soft as that, 
indeed !” 

“ Well,” said Ellen, still jumping up and down, with bonnet 
off, and glowing cheek, and hair dancing about her face, “ you 
may believe what you like; but I’ve seen a carpet as soft as 
this, and softer, too; only one, though.” 

“ What was it made of?” 

“What other carpets are made of, I suppose. Come, I’ll go 
with you now. I do think this is the loveliest place I ever did 
see. Are there any flowers here in the spring?” 

“T don’t know — yes, lots of ’em.” 

“Pretty ones?” said Ellen. 

“ You'd think so, I suppose; I never look at ’em.” 
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“Oh, how lovely that will be!” said Ellen, clasping her 
hands; “ how pleasant it must be to live in the country ! 

“ Pleasant, indeed !”’ said the other ; “I think it’s hateful. 
— You'd think so, too, if you lived where I do. It makes me 
mad at granny every day because she won’t go to Thirlwall. 
Wait till we get out of the wood, and I'll show you where I 
live. You can’t see it from here.” 

Shocked a little at her companion’s language, Ellen again 
walked on in sober silence. Gradually the ground became 
more broken, sinking rapidly from the side of the path, and 
rising again in a steep bank on the other side of a narrow dell; 
both sides were thickly wooded, but stripped of green, now, 
except where here and there a hemlock Mung its graceful 
branches abroad and stood in lonely beauty among its leafless 
companions. Now the gurgling of waters was heard. 

“ Where is that?” said Ellen, stopping short. 

“° Way down, down, at the bottom there. It’s the brook.” 

* What brook? Not the same that goes by Aunt For- 
tune’s?” 

“Yes, it’s the very same. It’s the crookedest thing you ever 
saw. it runs over there,” said the speaker, pointing with her 
arm, “and then it takes a turn and goes that way, and then it 
comes round so, and then it shoots off in that way again and 
passes by your house; and after that the dear knows where it 
goes, for I don’t. But I don’t suppose it could run straight if 
it was to try to.” 

“Can’t we get down to it?” asked Ellen. 

“To be sure we can, unless you're as afraid of steep banks 
as you are of fences.” 

Very steep indeed it was, and strewn with loose stones; but 
Ellen did not falter here, and though once or twice in imminent 
danger of exchanging her cautious stepping for one long roll to 
the bottom, she got there safely on her two feet. When there, 
everything was forgotten in delight. It was a wild little place. 
The high, close sides of the dell left only a little strip of sky 
overhead; and at their feet ran the brook, much more noisy 
and lively here than where Ellen had before made its acquaint- 
ance; leaping from reck to rack, eddying round large stones, 
and boiling over the small ones, and now and then pouring 
quietly over some great trunk of a tree that had fallen across 
its bed and dammed up the whole stream. Ellen could scarcely 
contain herself at the magnificence of many of the waterfalls, 
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the beauty of the little quiet pools where the water lay still 
behind some large stone, and the variety of graceful tiny cas- 
cades. 

“Look here, Nancy!” cried Ellen, “that’s the Falls of 
Niagara — do you see ?— that large one; oh, that is splendid ! 
And this will do for Trenton Falls — what a fine foam it makes 
— isn’t it a beauty ?— and what shall we call this? I don’t 
know what to call it: I wish we could name them all. But 
there’s no end to them. Oh, just look at that one! that’s too 
pretty not to have a name; what shail it be?” 

“ Black Falls,” suggested the other. 

“Black,” said Ellen, dubiously, “why? —I don’t like 
that.” 

«Why, the water’s all dark and black, don’t you see?” 

“ Well,” said Ellen, “let it be Black, then; but I don’t like 
it. Now remember, —this is Niagara, —that is Black, —and 
this is Trenton, —and what is this?” 

“Tf you are a going to name them all,” said Nancy, “ we 
shan’t get home to-night ; you might as well name all the trees ; 
there’s a hundred of ’em, and more. I say, Ellen! suppos’n 
we follow the brook instead of climbing up yonder again; it 
will take us out to the open fields by and by.” 

“Oh, do let’s!” said Ellen; ‘that will be lovely.” 

It proved a rough way; but Ellen still thought and called 
it “lovely.” Otten by the side of the stream there was no 
footing at all, and the girls picked their way over the stones, 
large and small, wet and dry, which strewed its bed,—against 
which the water foamed and fumed and fretted, as if in 
great impatience. It was ticklish work getting along over 
vhese stones ; now tottering on an unsteady one; now slipping 
on a wet one ;—and every now and then making huge leaps 
from rock to rock, which there was no other method of reach- 
ing, at the imminent hazard of falling in. But they laughed 
at the danger; sprang on in great glee, delighted with the 
exercise and the fun; didn’t stay long enough anywhere to 
lose their balance, and enjoyed themselves amazingly. Shere 
was many a hairbreadth escape ; many an almost sousing ; but 
that made it all the more lively. The brook formed, as Nancy 
had said, a constant succession of little waterfalls, its course 
being quite steep and very rocky; and in some places there 
were pools quite deep enough to have given them a thorough 
wetting, to say no more, if they had missed their footing and 
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tumbled in. But this did not happen. In due time, though 
with no little difficulty, they reached the spot where the brook 
came forth from the wood into the ppen day, and thence mak- 
ing a sharp turn to the right, skirted along by the edge of the 
trees, as if unwilling to part company with them. 

““T guess we'd better get back into the lane now,” said Miss 
Nancy ; “we're a pretty good long way from home.” 

They left the wood and the brook behind them, and crossed 
a large stubble field ; then got over a fence into another. They 
were in the midst of this when Nancy stopped Ellen, and bade 
her look up toward the west, where towered a high mountain, 
no longer hid from their view by the trees. 

“TJ told you ’d show you where I live,” said she. “Look 
up now, — clear to the top of the mountain, almost, and a little 
to the right ; do you see that little mite of a house there? 
Look sharp, —it’s a’most as brown as the rock,— do you see 
it ?—it’s close by that big pine tree, but it don’t look big from 
here — it’s just by that little dark spot near the top.” 

“IT see it,” said Ellen, —‘“I see it now; do you live ’way 
up there?” 

“ That’s just what Ido; and that’s just what I wish I didn’t. 
But granny likes it ; she willlive there. I’m blessed if I know 
what for, if it ain’t to plague me. Do you think you'd like to 
live up on the top of a mountain like that?” 

“No, I don’t think I should,” said Ellen. “Isn’t it very 
cold up there?” 

“Cold! you don’t know anything about it. The wind comes 
there, I tell you! enough to cut you in two; I have to take 
and hold on to the trees sometimes to keep from being blowed 
away. And then granny sends me out every morning before 
it’s light, no matter how deep the snow is, to look for the cow ; 
—and it’s so bitter cold I expect nothing else but I'll be froze 
to death some time.” 

“Oh,” said Ellen, with a look of horror, “how can she 
do so?” 

“Oh, she don’t care,” said the other; “she sees my nose 
freeze off every winter, and it don’t make no difference.” 

“Freeze your nose off!” said Ellen. 

“To be sure,” said the other, nodding gravely —“ every 
winter ; it grows out again when the warm weather comes.” 

“ And is that the reason why it is so little?” said Ellen, 
innocently, and with great curiosity. 


Ta 
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“ Little!” said the other, crimsoning in a fury, — “ what do 

you mean by that? it’s as big as yours any day, I can tell 
ou.” 

Ellen involuntarily put her hand to her face, to see if Nancy 

spoke true. Somewhat reassured to find a very decided ridge 

where her companion’s nose was rather wanting in the line of 

beauty, she answered in her turn : — 

“It’s no such thing, Nancy! you oughtn’t to say so; you 
know better.” 

“J don’t know better! I ought to say so!” replied the other, 
furiously. ‘If I had your nose, I’d be glad to have it freeze 
off ; I'd a sight rather have none. Id pull it every day, if I 
was you, to make it grow.” 

“T shall believe what Aunt Fortune said of you was true,” 
said Ellen. She had colored very high, but she added no nore 
and walked on in dignified silence. Nancy stalked before her 
in silence that was meant to be dignified too, though it had not 
exactly that air. By degrees each cooled down, and Nancy was 
trying to find out what Miss Fortune had said of her, when 
on the edge of the next field they met the brook again. After 
running a long way to the right, it had swept round, and here 
was flowing gently in the opposite direction. But how were 
they ever to cross it? The brook ran in a smooth current be- 
tween them and a rising bank on the other side, so high as to 
prevent their seeing what lay beyond. There were no stepping 
stones now. ‘The only thing that looked like a bridge was an 
old log that had fallen across the brook, or perhaps had at some 
time or other been put there on purpose, and that lay more 
than half in the water ; what remained of its surface was green 
with moss and slippery with slime. Ellen was sadly afraid to 
trust herself on it; but what to do?— Nancy soon settled the 
question as far as she was concerned. Pulling off her thick 
shoes, she ran fearlessly upon the rude bridge; her clinging 
bare feet carried her safely over, and Ellen soon saw her re- 
shoeing herself in triumph on the opposite side; but thus left 
behind and alone, her own difficulty increased. 

“ Pull off your shoes, and do as I did,” said Nancy. 

“T can’t,” said Ellen; “I’m afraid of wetting my feet; I 
know mamma wouldn’t let me.” 

“Afraid of wetting your feet!” said the other; “what a 
chickaninny you are! Well, if you try to come over with your 
shoes on you'll fall in, I tell you; and then you'll wet more 
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than your feet. But come along somehow, for I won’t stand 
waiting here much longer.” 

Thus urged, Ellen set out upon her perilous journey over 
the bridge. Slowly and fearfully, and with as much care as 
possible, she set step by step upon the slippery log. Already 
half of the danger was passed, when, reaching forward to grasp 
Nancy’s outstretched hand, she missed it, — perhaps that was 
Nancy’s fault, — poor Ellen lost her balance and went in head 
foremost. ‘The water was deep enough to cover her completely 
as she lay, though not enough to prevent her getting up again. 
She was greatly frightened, but managed to struggle up first 
to a sitting posture, and then to her feet, and then to wade out 
to the shore, — though, dizzy and sick, she came near falling 
back again more than once. The water was very cold, and, 
thoroughly sobered, poor Ellen felt chill enough in body and 
mind too; ali her fine spirits were gone; and not the less 
because Nancy’s had risen to a great pitch of delight at her 
misfortune. The air rang with her laughter ; she likened Ellen 
to every ridiculous thing she could think of. Too miserable 
to be angry, Ellen ceuld not laugh, and would not cry, but she 
exclaimed in distress : — 

“Oh, what shall I do! Iam socold!” 

“Come along,” said Nancy; “give me your hand; we’ll run 
right over to Mrs. Van Brunt,—’tain’t far—it’s just over 
here. There,” said she, as they got to the top of the bank, 
and came within sight of a house standing only a few fields off, 
“there it is! Run, Ellen, and we’ll be there directly.” 

“Who is Mrs. Van Brunt?” Ellen contrived to say, as 
Nancy hurried her along. 

*“ Who is she? —run, Ellen! —why, she’s just Mrs. Van 
Brunt— your Mr. Van Brunt’s mother, you know, —make 
haste, Ellen — we had rain enough the other day; I’m afraid 
it wouldn’t be good for the grass if you stayed too long in 
one place;—hurry! I’m afraid you'll catch cold,— you got 
your feet wet after all, I’m sure.” 

Run they did; and a few minutes brought them to Mrs. 
Van Brunt’s door. The little brick walk leading to it from 
the courtyard gate was as neat as a pin; so was everything 
else the eye could rest on; and when Nancy went in poor Ellen 
stayed her foot at the door, unwilling to carry her wet shoes 
and dripping garments any further. She could hear, however, 
what was going on. 
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“ Hillo! Mrs. Van Brunt,” shouted Nancy,— “where are 
you?—oh!—Mrs. Van Brunt, are you out of water?—’cos if 
you are I’ve brought you a plenty; the person that has it don’t 
want it; she’s just at the door; she wouldn’t bring it in tiil she 
knew you wanted it. Ob, Mrs. Van Brunt, don’t look so or 
you'll kill me with laughing. Come and see! come and see!” 

The steps within drew near the door, and first Nancy showed 
herself and then a little old woman, not very old either, of very 
kind, pleasant countenance. 

“What is all this?” said she, in great surprise. “Bless 
me! poor little dear! what is this?” 

“ Nothing in the world but a drowned rat, Mrs. Van Brunt, 
don’t you see?” said Nancy. 

“Go home, Nancy Vawse! go home,” said the old lady ; 
“youre a regular bad girl. I do believe this is some mischief 
o’ yourn, go right off home; it’s time you were after your cow 
a great while ago.” 

As she spoke, she drew Ellen in, and shut the door. 

“Poor little dear,” said the old lady, kindly, “ what bas 
happened to you? Come to the fire, love, you’re trembling 
with the cold. Oh, dear, dear! you’re soaking wet; this is 
all along of Nancy, somehow, I know ; how wasit,love? Ain’t 
you Miss Fortune’s little girl? Never mind, don’t talx, dar- 
ling; there ain’t one bit of color in your face, not one bit.” 

Good Mrs. Van Brunt had drawn Ellen to the fire, and 
all this while she was pulling off as fast as possible her wet 
clothes. Then sending a girl who was in waiting for clean 
towels, she rubbed Elien dry from head to foot, and wrapping 
her in a blanket, left her in a chair before the fire, while she 
went to seek something for her to put on. Ellen had man- 
aged to tell who she was, and how her mischance had come 
about, but little else, though the kind old lady had kept on 
pouring out words of sorrow and pity during the whole time. 
She came trotting back directly with one of her own short 
gowns, the only thing that she could lay hands on that 
was anywhere near Ellen’s leagth. Enormously big it was 
for her, but Mrs. Van Brunt wrapped it round and round, 
and the blanket over it again, and then she bustled about till 
she had prepared a tumbler of hot drink, which she said was 
to keep Ellen from catching cold. It was anything but agree- 
able, being made from some bitter herb, and sweetened with 
molasses ; but Ellen swallowed it, as she would anything else 
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at such kind hands, and the old lady carried her herself into a 
little room opening out of the kitchen, and laid her in a bed 
that had been warmed for her. Excessively tired and weak 
as she was, Ellen scarcely needed the help of the hot herb tea 
to fall into a very deep sleep; perhaps it might not have lasted 
so very long as it did, but for that. Afternoon changed for 
evening, evening grew quite dark, still Ellen did not stir; and 
after every little journey into the bedroom to see how she was 
doing, Mrs. Van Brunt came back saying how glad she was to 
see her sleeping so finely. Other eyes looked on her for a 
minute, — kind and gentle eyes ; though Mrs. Van Brunt’s were 
kind and gentle too; once a soft kiss touched her forehead, — 
there was no danger of waking her. 

It was perfectly dark in the little bedroom, and had been so 
a good while, when Ellen was aroused by some noise, and then 
a rough voice she knew very well. Feeling faint and weak, 
and not more than half awake yet, she lay still and listened. 
She heard the outer door opened and shut, and then the voice 
said : — 

**So, mother, you’ve got my stray sheep here, have you?” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the voice of Mrs. Van Brunt; “ have you been 
looking for her? how did you know she was here?” 

“Looking for her! ay, looking for her ever since sundown. 
She has been missing at the house since some time this fore- 
noon. I believe her aunt got a bit scared about her; anyhow 
I did. She’s a queer little chip as ever I see.” 

‘“‘She’s a dear little soul, J know,” said his mother; “ you 
needn’t say nothin’ agin’ her, I ain’t a going to believe it.” 

“No more am I —I’m the best friend she’s got if she only 
knowed it ; but don’t you think,” said Mr. Van Brunt, laugh- 
ing, “I asked her to give mea kiss this forenoon, and if I’d 
been an owl she couldn’t ha’ been more scared; she went off 
like a streak,and Miss Fortune said she was as mad as she 
could be, and that’s the last of her.” 

“How did you find her out?” 

“TI met that mischievous Vawse girl, and I made her tell 
me; she had no mind to at first. It'll be the worse for Ellen 

‘if she takes to that wicked thing.” 

“She won’t. Nancy had been taking her a walk, and worked 
it so as to get her into the brook, and then she brought ker here, 
just as dripping wet as she could be. I gave her something hot 
and put her to bed, and she’ll do, I reckon; but I tell you it 
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gave me queer feelings tc see the poor little thing just as white 
as ashes, and ail of a tremble, and looking so sorrowful too. 
She’s sleeping finely now , but 1t ain’t right to see a child’s face 
look so; —it ain’t right,” repeated Mrs. Van Brunt, thought- 
fully. — “ You hain’t ad supper, have yous ?” 

“No, mother, and I must take that young one back. Ain’t 
she awake yet?” 

“T’ll see directly; but she ain’t going home, nor you neither, 
’Brahm, till you’ve got your supper ; it would be a sin to let 
her. She shall have a taste of my splitters this very night ; 
I’ve been makin’ them o’ purpose for her. So you may just 
take off your hat and sit down.” 

“You mean to let her know where to come when she wants 
good things, mother. Well, I won’t say splitters ain’t worth 
waiting for.” 

Ellen heard him sit down, and then she guessed from the 
words that passed that Mrs. Van Brunt and her little maid 
were busied in baking the cakes; she lay quiet. 

“ You’re a good friend, Brahm,” began the old lady again, 
“nobody knows that better than me; but I hope that poor 
little thing has got another one to-day that’ll do more for her 
than you can.” 

“ What, yourself, mother? I don’t know about that.” 

“Nc, no; do you think I mean myself ?—there, turn it 
quick, Saily ! — Miss Alice has been here.” 

“ How ? this evening ?” 

“ Just a little before dark, on her gray pony. She came in 
for a minute, and I took her — that'll burn, Sally! —I took her 
in to see the child while she was asleep, and I told her all you 
told me about her. She didn’t say much, but she looked at 
her very sweet, as she always does, and I guess, — there — now 
Ill see after my little sleeper.” 

And presently Mrs. Van Brunt came to the bedside with a 
light, and her arm full of Ellen’s dry clothes. Ellen felt as if 
she could have put her arms around her kind old friend and 
augged her with all her heart ; but it was not her way to show 
her feelings befors strangers. She suffered Mrs. Van Brunt to 
dress her in silence, only saying with a sigh, “How kind you 
are to me, ma'am!” to which the old lady replied with a kiss, 
and telling her she mustn’t say a word about that. 

The kitchen was bright with firelight and candlelight ; the 
tea table looked beautiful with its piles of white splitters, be- 
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sides plenty of other and more substantial things; and at the 
corner of the hearth sat Mr. Van Brunt. 

“So,” said he, smiling, as Eilen came in and took her stand 
at the opposite corner, — “so I drove you away this morning? 
You ain’t mad with me yet, I hope.” 

Ellen crossed directly over to him, and putting her little 
hand in his great rough one, said, “I’m very much obliged to 
you, Mr. Van Brunt, for taking so much trouble to come and 
look after me.” 

She said it with a look of gratitude and trust that pleased 
him very much. 

“Trouble, indeed!” said he, good-humoredly, “I’d take 
twice as much any day for what you wouldn’t give me this 
forenoon. But never fear, Miss Ellen, I ain’t a going to ask 
you that again.” 

He shook the little hand ; and from that time Ellen and her 
rough charioteer were firm friends. 

Mrs. Van Brunt now summoned them to table; and Ellen 
was well feasted with the splitters, which were a kind of rich 
shortcake baked in irons, very thin and crisp, and then split 
in two and buttered, whence their name. A pleasant meal was 
that. Whatever an epicure might have thought of the tea, to 
Ellen in her famished state it was delicious; and no epicure 
could have found fault with the cold ham and the butter and 
the cakes; but far better than all was the spirit of kindness 
that was there. Ellen feasted on that more than on anything 
else. If her host and hostess were not very polished, they 
could not have been outdone in their kind care of her and kind 
attention to her wants. And when the supper was at length 
over, Mrs. Van Brunt declared a little color had come back to 
the pale cheeks. The color came back in good earnest a few 
minutes after, when a great tortoise-shell cat walked into the 
room. Ellen jumped down from her chair, and presently was 
bestowing the tenderest caresses upon pussy, who stretched out 
her head and purred as if she liked them very well. 

““ What a nice cat!” said Ellen. 

«“ She has five kittens,” said Mrs. Van Brunt. 

“Five kittens!” said Ellen. ‘Oh, may I come sometime 
and see them?” 

“You shall see ’em right away, dear, and come as often as 
you like, too. Sally, just take a basket, and go fetch them 
kittens here.” 
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Upon this, Mr. Van Brunt began to talk about its being 
time to go, if they were going. But his mother insisted that 
Elien should stay where she was; she said she was not fit to go 
home that night, that she oughtn’t to walk a step, and that 
’Brahm should go and tell Miss Fortune the child was safe and 
well, and would be with her early in the morning. Mr. Van 
Brunt shook his head two or three times, but finally agreed, to 
Ellen’s great joy. When he came back, she was sitting on the 
floor before the fire, with all the five kittens in her lap, and the 
old mother cat walking around and over her and them. But 
she looked up with a happier face than he had ever seen her 
wear, and told him she was ‘so much obiiged to him for taking 
such a long walk for her;” and Mr. Van Brunt felt that, like 
his oxen, he could have done a great deal more with pleasure. 


Before the sun was up the next morning, Mrs. Van Brunt 
came into Ellen’s room and aroused her. 

“It’s a real shame to wake yeu up,” she said, “when you 
were sleeping so finely; but “Brahm wants to be off to his 
work, and won’t stay for breakfast. Slept sound, did you?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed ; as sound as a top,” said Ellen, rubbing 
her eyes; — ‘“‘I am hardly awake yet.” 

“T declare it’s too bad,” said Mrs. Van Brunt, — “but 
there’s no help for it. You don’t feel no headache, do you, 
nor pain in your bones?” 

“ No, ma’am, not a bit of it; I feel nicely.” 

“Ah! well,” said Mrs. Van Brunt, “then your tumble into 
the brook didn’t do you any mischief; I thought it wouldn’t. 
Poor little soul!” 

“fam very glad I did fall in,” said Ellen, “for if I hadn’t 
I shouldn’t have come here, Mrs. Van Brunt.” 

The old lady instantly kissed her. 

“Oh! mayn’t I just take one look at tho kitties?” said 
Ellen, when she was ready to go. 

“ Indeed you snall,” said Mrs. Van Brunt, “if *Brahm’s hurry 
was ever so much ; —and it ain’t, besides. Come here, dear.” 

She took Ellen back to a waste lumber room, where in a 
corner, on some old pieces of carpet, lay pussy and her family. 
How fondly Ellen’s hand was passed over each little soft back ! 
how hard it was for her to leave them ! 

*“ Wouldn’t you like to take one home with you, dear?” ’ 
said Mrs. Van Brunt, at length. 
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“Oh! may I?” said Ellen, looking up in delight; “are 
you in earnest? Oh, thank you, dear Mrs. Van Brunt! Oh, 
I shall be se glad!” 

“ Well, choose one, then, dear, — choose the one you like 
best, and ’Brahm shall carry it for you.” 

The choice was made, and Mrs. Van Brunt and Ellen re- 
turned to the kitchen, where Mr. Van Brunt had already been 
waiting some time. He shook his head when he saw what was 
in the basket his mother handed to him. 

“That won’t do,” said he; “I can’t go that, mother. I'll 
undertake to see Miss Ellen safe home, but the cat ’ud be more 
than I could manage. I think I’d hardly get off with a whole 
skin ‘tween the one and t’other.” 

‘“ Well, now!” said Mrs. Van Brunt. 

Ellen gave a longing look at her little black and white 
favorite, which was uneasily endeavoring to find out the height 
of the basket, and mewing at the same time with a most un- 
gratified expression. However, though sadly disappointed, she 
submitted with a very good grace to what could not be helped. 
First setting down the little cat out of the basket it seemed 
to like so ill, and giving it one farewell pat and squeeze, she 
turned to the kind old lady who stood watching her, and throw- 
ing her arms around her neck, silently spoke her gratitude in 
a hearty hug and kiss. 

““Good-by, ma’am,” said she; “I may come and see them 
sometime again, and see you, mayn’t I?” 

“Indeed you shall, my darling,” said the old woman, “ just 
as often as you like ; — just as often as you can get away. Tl 
make ’Brahm bring you home sometimes. ’Brahm, you'll bring 
her, won’t you?” 

“ There’s two words to that bargain, mother, I can tell you; 
but if I don’t, I’ll know the reason on’t.” 

And away they went. Ellen drew two or three sighs at 
first, but she could not help brightening up soon. It was early 
—not sunrise; the cool freshness of the air was enough to 
give one new life and spirit; the sky was fair and bright; and 
Mr. Van Brunt marched along at a quick pace. Enlivened by 
. the exercise, Ellen speedily forgot everything disagreeable, and 
her little head was filled with pleasant things. She watched 
where the silvez light in the east foretold the sun’s coming. 
She watched the silver change to gold, till a rich yellow tint 
was flung over the whole landscape; and then broke the first 
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rays of light upon the tops of the western hills, — the sun was 
up. It was a new sight to Ellen. 

“ How beautiful! Oh, how beautiful!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Van Brunt, in his slow way, “it'll be a fine 
day for the field. I guess I'll go with the oxen over to that 
’ere big meadow.” 

“Just look,” said Ellen, “how the light comes creeping 
down the side of the mountain, —now it has got to the wood, 
—oh, do look at the tops of the trees! Oh! I wish mamma 
was here.” 

Mr. Van Brunt didn’t know what to say to this. He rather 
wished so too, for her sake. 

“ There,” said Ellen, ‘now the sunshine is on the fence, and 
the road, and everything. I wonder what is the reason that 
the sun shines first upon the top of the mountain, and then 
comes so slowly down the side; why don’t it shine on the 
whole at once?” 

Mr. Van Brunt shook his head in ignorance. “He guessed 
it always did so,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “I suppose it does, but that’s the very 
thing, —I want to know the reason why. And I noticed just now, 
it shone in my face befure it touched my hands. Isn’t it queer?” 

“ Humph ! —there’s a great many queer things, if you come 
to that,” said Mr. Van Brunt, philosophically. 

But Ellen’s head ran on from one thing to another, and her 
next question was not so wide of the subject as her companion 
might have thought. 

“Mr. Van Brunt, are there any schools about here?” 

“Schools ?” said the person addressed, “ yes — there’s plenty 
of schools.” 

“Good ones?” said Ellen. 

“Well, I don’t exactly know about that; there’s Captain 
Conklin’s, that had ought to be a good ’un; he’s a regular 
smart man, they say.” 

“ Whereabouts is that ?” said Ellen. 

“ His school? it’s a mile or so the other side of my house.” 

“ And how far is it from your house to Aunt Fortune’s?” 

“A good deal better than two mile, but we’ll be there before 
long. You ain’t tired, be you?” 

“No,” said Ellen. But this reminder gave a new turn to 
her thoughts, and her spirits were suddenly checked. Her for- 
mer brisk and springing step changed to so slow and lagging 
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a one, that Mr. Van Brunt more than once repeated his remark 
that he saw she was tired. 

If it was that, Ellen grew tired very fast ; she lagged more 
and more as they neared the house, and at last quite fell behind, 
and allowed Mr. Van Brunt to go in first. 

Miss Fortune was busy about the breakfast, and as Mr. Van 
Brunt afterwards described it, “looking as if she could have 
bitten off a tenpenny nail,” and indeed as if the operation would 
have been rather gratifying than otherwise. She gave them no 
notice at first, bustling to and fro with great energy, but all of 
a sudden she brought up directly in front of Ellen, and said: — 

“ Why didn’t you come home last night ?” 

The words were jerked out rather than spoken. 

“ T got wet in the brook,” said Ellen, “and Mrs. Van Brunt 
was so kind as to keen me.” 

‘* Which way did you go out of the house yesterday ?” 

“ Through the front door.” 

“The front door was locked.” 

“T unlocked it.” 

“ What did you go out that way for?” 

“T didn’t want to come this way.” 

“ Why not?” 

Ellen hesitated. 

“Why not?” demanded Miss Fortune, still more emphati- 
cally than before. 

“T didn’t want to see you, ma’am,” said Ellen, flushing. 

“Tf ever you do so again!” said Miss Fortune, in a kind of 
cold fury ; “ ve a great mind to whip you for this, as ever I 
had to eat.” 

The flush faded on Ellen’s cheek, and a shiver visibly passed 
over her —not from fear. She stood with downcast eyes and 
compressed lips, a certain instinct of childish dignity warning 
her to be silent. Mr. Van Brunt put himself in between. 

“Come, come!” said he, “this is getting to be too much of 
a good thing. Beat your cream, ma’am, as much as you like, 
or if you want to try your hand on something else, you’ll have 
to take me first, I promise you.” 

“ Now don’t you meddle, Van Brunt,” said the lady, sharply, 
‘“‘ with what ain’t no business o’ yourn.” 

“TI don’t know about that,” said Mr. Van Brunt, — “ maybe 
it 7s my business ; but meddle or no meddle, Miss Fortune, it 
is time for me to be in the field; and it you hain’t no better 
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breakfast for Miss Ellen and me than all this here, we'll just go 
right away hum again; but there’s something in your kettle 
there that smells uncommonly nice, and I wish you’d just iet 
us have it and no more words.” 

No more words did Miss Fortune waste on any one that 
morning. She went on with ner work and dished up the break- 
fast in silence, and with a face that Ellen did not quite under- 
stand ; only she thought she had never in her iife seen one so 
disagreeable. ‘The meal was a very solemn and uncomfortable 
one. Ellen could scarcely swallow, and her aunt was near in 
the same condition. Mr. Van Brunt and the old lady alone 
dispatched their breakfast as usual, with no other attempts at 
conversation than the common mumbling on the part of the 
latter, which nobody minded, and one or two strange grunts 
from the former, the meaning of which, if they had any, no- 
body tried to find out. 

There was a breach now between Ellen and her aunt that 
neither could make any effort to mend. Miss Fortune did not 
renew the disagreeable conversation that Mr. Van Brunt had 
broken off ; she left Ellen entirely to herself, scarcely speaking 
to her, or seeming to know when she went out orcame in. And 
this lasted day after day. Wearily they passed. After one or 
two, Mr. Van Brunt seemed to stand just where he did before 
in Miss Fortune’s good graces ;—but not Ellen. To her, when 
others were not by, her face wore constantly something of the 
same cold, hard, disagreeable expression it had put on after Mr. 
Van Brunt’s interference, —a look that Ellen came to regard 
with absolute abhorrence. She kept away by herself as much as 
she could; but she did not know what to do with her time, and 
for want of something better often spent it in tears. She went 
to bed cheerless night after night, and arose spiritless morning 
after morning; and this lasted till Mr. Van Brunt more than once 
told his mother that “that poor little thing was going wandering 
about like a ghost, and growing thinner and paler every day ; 
and he didn’t know what she would come to if she went on so.” 

Ellen longed now for a letter with unspeakable longing, — 
but none came; day after day brought new disappointment, 
each day more hard to bear. Of her only friend, Mr. Van 
Brunt, she saw little ; he was much away in the fields during 
the fine weather, and when it rained Ellen herself was prisoner 
at home, whither he never came but at mealtimes. The old 
grandmother was very much disposed to make much of her; 
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but Ellen shrank, she hardly knew why, from her fond caresses, 
and never found herself alone with her if she could help it; for 
then she was regularly called to the old lady’s side and obliged 
to go through a course of kissing, fondling, and praising she 
would gladly have escaped. In her aunt’s presence this was 
seldom attempted, and never permitted to go on. Miss For- 
tune was sure to pull Ellen away and bid her mother “ Stop 
that palavering,’ —avowing that “it made her sick.” Ellen 
had one faint hope that her aunt would think of sending her to 
school, as she employed her in nothing at home, and certainly 
took small delight in her company; but no hint of the kind 
dropped from Miss Fortune’s lips; and Ellen’s longing look 
for this as well as for a word from her mother was daily 
doomed to be ungratified and to grow more keen by delay. 

One pleasure only remained to Elien in the course of the 
day, and that one she enjoyed with the carefulness of a miser. 
It was seeing the cows milked, morning and evening. For this 
she got up very early and watched till the men came for the 
pails ; and then away she bounded, out of the house and to the 
barnyard. There were the milky mothers, five in number, 
standing about, each in her own corner of the yard or cowhouse, 
waiting to be relieved of their burden of milk. They were fine, 
gentle animals, in excellent condition, and looking every way 
happy and comfortable; nothing living under Mr. Van Brunt’s 
care was ever suffered to look otherwise. He was always in 
the barn or barnyard at milking time, and under his piotection 
Ellen felt safe and looked on at her ease. It wasa very pretty 
scene —at least she thought so. The gentle cows standing 
quietly to be milked as if they enjoyed it, and munching the 
cud ; and the white streams of milk foaming into the pails ; 
then there was the interest of seeing whether Sam or Johnny 
would get through first; and how near Jane or Dolly would 
come to rivaling Streaky’s fine pailful; and at last Kllen allowed 
Mr. Van Brunt to teach herself how to milk. She began with 
trembling, but learnt fast enough ; and more than one pailful of 
milk that Miss Fortune strained had been, unknown to her, 
drawn by Ellen’s fingers. These minutes in the farmyard were 
‘ the pleasantest in Ellen’s day. While they lasted every care was 
forgotten and her little face was as bright as the morning; but 
the milking was quickly over, and the cloud gathered on Ellen’s 
brow almost as soon as the shadow of the house fell upon it. 

“ Where is the post office, Mr. Van Brunt?” she asked, one 
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morning, as she stood watching the sharpening of an ax upon 
the grindstone. The ax was in that gentleman’s hand, and 
its edge carefully laid to the whirling stone, which one of the 
farm boys was turning. 

“ Where is the post office? Why, over to Thirlwall, to be 
sure,” replied Mr. Van Brunt, glancing up at her from his 
work. — ‘Faster, Johnny.” 

“ And how often do the letters come here?” said Ellen. 

“Take care, Johnny !—some more water,—mind your 
business, will you? — Just as often as I go to fetch ’em, Miss 
Ellen, and no oftener.” 

«“ And how often do you go, Mr. Van Brunt?” 

“ Only when I’ve some other errand, Miss Ellen; my grain 
would never be in the barn if I was running to the post office 
every other thing, — and for what ain’t there, too. I don’t get 
a letter but two or three times a year, I s’pose, though I call, 
— I guess, — half a dozen times.” 

«“ Ah, but there’s one there now, or soon will be, I know, 
for me,” said Ellen. ‘ When do you think you'll go again, Mr. 
Van Brunt?” 

“ Now, if I’'d ha’ known that I’d ha’ gone to Thirlwall yes- 
terday —I was within a mile of it. I don’t see as I can go 
this week anyhow in the world; but Ill make some errand 
there the first day I can, Miss Ellen, that you may depend on. 
You shan’t wait for your letter a bit longer than I can help.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Van Brunt — you’re very kind. Then 
the letters never come except when you go after them?” 

“No ; — yes—they do come once in a while by old Mr. 
Swaim, but he hain’t been here this great while.” 

“And who’s he?” said Ellen. 

“Oh, he’s a queer old chip that goes round the country on 
all sorts of errands ; he comes along once in a while. That’ll 
do, Johnny, —I believe this here tool is as sharp as I have any 
occasion for.” 

“What's the use of pouring water upon the grindstone?” 
said Klien ; — “ why wouldn’t it do as well dry?” 

“T can’t tell, I am sure,” replied Mr. Van Brunt, who was 
slowly drawing his thumb over the edge of the ax ;— “your 
questions are a good deal too sharp for me, Miss Ellen; I only 
know it would spoil the ax, or the grindstone, or both, most 
likely.” 

“It’s very odd,” said Ellen, thoughtfully ;—“I wish I 
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knew everything. But, oh dear!—Iam not likely to know 
anything,” said she, her countenance suddenly changing from 
its pleased, inquisitive look to a cloud of disappointment and 
sorrow. Mr. Van Brvnt noticed the change. 

“ Ain’t your aunt going to send you toschool, then? ” said he. 

“I don’t know,” said Ellen, sighing ; — “she never speaks 
about it, nor about anything else. But I declare I'll make 
her!” she exclaimed, changing again. “Ill go right in and 
ask her, and then she'll have to tell me. Iwill! I am tired 
of living so. Ill know what she means to do, and then I can 
tell what J must do.” 

Mr. Van Brunt, seemingly dubious about the success of this 
line of conduct, stroked his chin and his ax alternately two or 
three times in silence, and finally walked off. Ellen, without 
waiting for her courage to cool, went directly into the house. 

Miss Fortune, however, was not in the kitchen; to follow 
her into her secret haunts, the dairy, cellar, or lower kitchen, 
was not to be thought of. Ellen waited awhile, but her aunt 
did not come, and the excitement of the moment cooled down. 
She was not quite so ready to enter upon the business as she 
had felt at first; she had even some qualms about it. 

“ But Ill do it,” said Ellen, to herself ;— “it will be hard, 
but Pll do it!” 
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THES CULURIT PAY. 
By JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 


[Joszepn RopmMan Drake, American poet, was born in New York city, 
August 7, 1795; died there September 21, 1820. His reputation rests on ‘‘ The 
Culprit Fay’ (1816), and the ‘‘ Croaker”’ papers, political and social hits, writ- 
ten with Halleck, mainly in 1819. Halleck’s elegy on his death, ‘‘ Green be the 
turf above thee,”’ is famous. ] 


‘‘ My visual orbs are purged from film, and, lo! 
Instead of Anster’s turnip-bearing vales 
I see old fairyland’s miraculous show ! 
Her trees of tinsel kissed by freakish gales, 
Her Ouphs that, cloaked in leaf gold, skim the breeze, 
And fairies, swarming ——”’ 
—Tennant’s ‘¢ Anster Fair.’? 


I. 


’T1s the middle watch cof a summer’s night — 
The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright; 
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Nanght is seen in the vault on high 

But the moon, and the stars, and the cloudless sky, 
And the flood which rolls its milky hue, 

A river of light on the welkin blue. 

The moon looks down on old Cronest, 

She mellows the shades, on his shaggy breast, 
And seems his huge gray form to throw 

In a silver cone on the wave below; 

His sides are broken by spots of shade, 

By the walnut bough and the cedar made, 

And through their clustering branches dark 
Glimmers and dies the firefly’s spark — 

Like starry twinkles that momently break 
Through the rifts of the gathering tempest’s rack. 


II. 


The stars are on the moving stream, 
And fling, as its ripples gently flow, 

A burnished length of wavy beam 
In an eel-like, spiral line below; 

The winds are whist, and the owl is still, 
The bat in the shelvy rock is hid. 

And naught is neard on the lonely hill 

But the cricket’s chirp, and the answer shrill 
Of the gauze-winged katydid; 

And the plaint of the wailing whip-poor-will, 
Who moans unseen, and ceaseless sings, 

Ever a note of wail and woe, 
Till morning spreads her rosy wings, 

And earth and sky in her glances glow. 


III. 


Tis the hour of fairy ban and speil; 
The wood tick has kept the minutes well; 
He has counted them all with click and stroke 
Deep in the heart of the mountain oak, 
And he has awakened the sentry elve 

Who sleeps with him in the haunted tree, 
To bid him ring the hour of twelve, 

And call the fays to their revelry ; 
Twelve small strokes on his tinkling bell — 
(Twas made of the white snail’s pearly shell ;) 
“Midnight comes, and all is well! 
Hither, hither, wing your way! 
"Tis the dawn of the fairy day.” 
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IV. 


They come from beds of lichen green, 
They creep from the mullein’s velvet screen; 
Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 
Where they swung in their cobweb hammocks high, 
And rocked about in the evening breeze ; 
Some from the humbird’s downy nest — 
They had driven him out by elfin power, 
And, pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast, 
Had siurmbered there til] the charmed hour; 
Some had lain in the scoop of the rock, 
With glittering ising-stars inlaid; 
And some had opened the four-o’clock, 
And stole within its purple shade. 
And now they throng the moonlight glade, 
Above — below — on every side, 
Their little minim forms arrayed 
In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride} 


Vv. 


They come not now to print the lea, 
In freak and dance around the tree, 
Or at the mushroom board to sup, 
And drink the dew from the buttercup ; — 
A scene of sorrow waits them now, 
For an Ouphe has broken his vestal OB 
He has loved an earthly maid, 
And left for her his woodland shade; 
He has lain upon her lip of dew, 
And sunned him in her eye of blue, 
Fanned her cheek with his wing of air, 
Played in the ringlets of her hair, 
4nd, nestling on her snowy breast, 
Forgot the lily king’s behest. 
For this the shadowy tribes of air 

To the elfin court must haste away :— 
And now they stand expectant there, 

To hear the doom of the culprit Fay. 


VI. 


The throne was reared upon the grass, 
Of spicewood and of sassafras ; 
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On pillars of mottled tortoise shell 
Hung the burnished canopy — 
And over it gorgeous curtains fell 
Of the tulip’s crimson drapery. 
The monarch sat on his judgment seat, 
On his brow the crown imperial shone, 
The prisoner Fay was at his feet, 
And his peers were ranged around the throne, 
He waved his scepter in the air, 
He looked around and calmly spoke; 
His brow was grave and his eye severe, 
But his voice in a softened accent broke: — 


Vil. 


“Fairy! Fairy! list and mark: 
Thou hast broke thine elfin chain; 
Thy flamewood lamp is quenched and dark, 
And thy wings are dyed with a deadly stain— 
Thou hast sullied thine elfin purity 
In the glance of a mortal maiden’s eye, 
Thou hast scorned our dread decree, 
And thou shouldst pay the forfeit high; 
But well I know her sinless mind 
Is pure as the angel forms above, 
Gentle and meek, and chaste and kind, 
Such as a spirit well might love; 
Fairy! had she spot or taint, 
Bitter bad been thy punishment. 


“Tied to the hornet’s shardy wings; 
Tossed on the pricks of nettles’ stings; 

Or seven long ages doomed to dwell 

With the lazy worm in the walnut shell; 
Or every night to writhe and bleed 
Beneath the tread of the centipede; 

Or bound in a cobweb dungeon dim, 

Your jailer a spider huge and grim, 

Amid the carrion bodies to lie, 

Of the worm, and the bug, and the murdered fly: 
These it had been your lot to bear, 

Had a stain been found on the earthly fair. 
Now list, and mark our mild decree — 
Fairy, this your doom must be: — 
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“Thou shalt seek the beach of sand 

Where the water bounds the elfin land; 

Thou shalt watch the oozy brine 

Till the sturgeon leaps in the bright moonshine, 
Then dart the glistening arch below, 

And catch a drop from his silver bow. 

The water sprites will wield their arms 
And dash around, with roar and rave, 
And vain are the woodland spirits’ charms, 
They are the imps that rule the wave. 

Yet trust thee in thy single might: 
If thy heart be pure and thy spirit right, 
Thou shalt win the warlock fight. 


Ix. 


“Tf the spray-bead gem be won, 

The stain of thy wing is washed away: 
But another errand must be done 

Ere thy crime be lost for aye; 
Thy flamewood lamp is quenched and dark, 
Thou must reillume its spark. 
Mount thy steed and spur him high 
To the heaven’s blue canopy ; 
And when thou seest a shooting star, 
Follow it fast, and follow it far — 
The last faint spark of its burning train 
Shall light the elfin lamp again. 
Thou hast heard our sentence, Fay; 
Hence! to the water side, away!” 


x. 


The goblin marked his monarch well; 
' He spake not, but he bowed him low, 
Then plucked a crimson colen bell, 
And turned him round in act to go. 
The way is long, he cannot fly, 
His soiled wing has lost its power, 
And he winds adown the mountain high, 
For many a sore and weary hour. 
Through dreary beds of tangled fern, 
Through groves of nightshade dark and dern, 
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Over the grass and through the brake, 
Where toils the ant and sleeps the snake; 
Now over the violet’s azure flush 
He skips along in lightsome mood ; 
And now he thrids the bramble bush, 
Till its points are dyed in fairy blood. 
He has leaped the bog, he has pierced the brier, 
He has swum the brook, and waded the mire, 
Till his spirits sank, and his limbs grew weak, 
And the red waxed fainter in his cheek. 
He had fallen to the ground outright, 
For rugged and dim was his onward track, 
But there came a spotted toad in sight, 
And he laughed as he jumped upon her back: 
He bridled her mouth with a silkweed twist, 
He lashed her sides with an osier thong; 
And now, through evening’s dewy mist, 
With leap and spring they bound along, 
Till the mountain’s magic verge is past, 
And the beach of sand is reached at last. 


xi. 


Soft and pale is the moony beam, 
Moveless still the glassy stream; 
The wave is clear, the beach is bright 
With snowy shells and sparkling stones; 
The shore surge comes in ripples light, 
In murmurings faint and distant moans; 
And ever afar in the silence deep 
Is heard the splash of the sturgeon’s leap, 
And the bend of his graceful bow is seen— 
A glittering arch of silver sheen, 
Spanning the wave of burnished blue, 
And dripping with gems of the river dew, 


XI. 


The elfin cast a glance around, 
As he lighted down from his courser toad, 
Then round his breast his wings he wound, 
And close to the river’s brink he strode; 
He sprang on a rock, he breathed a prayer, 
Above his head his arms he threw, 
Then tossed a tiny curve in air, 
And headleug plunged in the waters blue. 
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XIII. 


Up sprung the spirits of the waves, 

From the sea-silk beds in their coral caves ; 
With snail-plate armor snatched in haste, 
They speed their way through the liquid waste; 
Some are rapidly borne along 

On the mailed shrimp or the prickly prong, 
Some on the blood-red leeches glide, 

Some on the stony starfish ride, 

Some on the back of the lancing squab, 
Some on the sideling soldier crab, 

And some on the jellied quarl, that flings 
At once a thousand streamy stings; 

They cut the wave with the liviag oar, 
And hurry on to the moonlight shore, 

To guard their realms and chase away 

The footsteps of the invadi ig Fay. 


XIV. 


Fearlessly he skims along, 
His hope is high, and his limbs are strong, 
He spreads his arms like the swallow’s wing, 
And throws his feet with a froglike fling; 
His locks of gold on the waters shine, 
At his breast the tiny foam bees rise, 
His back gleams bright above the brine, 
And the wake-line foam behind him lies. 
But the water sprites are gathering near 
To check his course along the tide; 
Their warriors come in swift career 
And hem him round on every side; 
On his thigh the leech has fixed his hold, 
The guarl’s long arms are round hitn volled, 
The prickly prong has pierced his =xin, 
And the squab has thrown his javelin, 
The gritty star has rubbed him vaw, 
And the crab has struck with his giant claw; 
He howls with rage, and he shrieks with pain, 
He strikes around, but his blows are vain ; 
Hopeless is the unequal fight, 
Fairy! naught is left but flight. 


XV. 


He turned him round, and fled amain 
With hurry and dash to the beach again, 
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He twisted over from side to side, 
And laid his cheek to the cleaving tide; 
The strokes of his plunging arms are fleet, 
And with all his might he flings his feet, 
But the water sprites are round him still, 
To cross his path and work him ill. 
They bade the wave before him rise ; 
They flung the sea fire in his eyes, 
And they stunned his ears with the scallop stroke, 
With the porpoise heave and the drumfish croak. 
Oh! but a weary wight was he 
When he reached the foot of the dogwood tree. 
— Gashed and wounded, and stiff and sore, 
He laid him down on the sandy shore; 
He blessed the force of the charmed line, 
And he banned the water goblin’s spite, 
For he saw around in the sweet moonshine 
Their little wee faces above the brine, 
Giggling and laughing with all their might 
At the piteous hap of the Fairy wight. 


XVI. 


Soon he gathered the balsam dew 

From the sorrel leaf and the henbane bud; 
Over each wound the balm he drew, 

And with cobweb lint he stanched the blood. 
The mild west wind was soft and low, 
It cooled the heat of his burning brow, 
And he felt new life in his sinews shoot, 
As he drank the juice of the calamus root; 
And now he treads the fatal shore, 
As fresh and vigorous as before. 


XVII. 


Wrapped in musing stands the sprite: 


Tis the middle wane of night; 

His task is hard, his way is far, 
But he must do his errand right 

Ere dawning mounts her beamy car, 
And rolls her chariot wheels of light; 
And vain are the spells of fairyland; 
He must work with a human hand. 
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XVIII. 


He cast a saddened look around, 
But he felt new joy in his bosom swell, 
When, glittering on the shadowed ground, 
He saw a purple mussel shell ; 
Thither he ran, and he bent him low, 
He heaved at the stern and he heaved at the bow, 
And he pushed her over the yielding sand, 
Till he came to the verge of the haunted land. 
She was as lovely a pleasure boat 
As ever fairy had paddled in, 
For she glowed with purple paint without, 
And shone with silvery pearl within ; 
A sculicr’s notch in the stern he made, 
An oar he shaped of the bootle-blade ; 
Then sprung to his seat with a lightsome leap, 
And launched afar on the calm, blue deep. 


XIX, 


The imps of the river yell and rave ; 
They had no power above the wave, 
But they heaved the billow before the prow, 
And they dashed the surge against her side, 
And they struck her keel with jerk and blow, 
Till the gunwale bent to the rocking tide. 
She wimpled about to the pale moonbeam, 
Like a feather that floats on a wind-tossed stream ; 
And momently athwart her track 
The quarl upreared his island back, 
And the fluttering scallop behind would float, 
And patter the water about the boat ; 
But he bailed her out with his colen bell, 
And he kept her trimmed with a wary tread, 
While on every side like lightning fell 
The heavy strokes of his bootle-blade. 


XX. 


Onward still he held his way, 

Till he came where the column of moonshine lay, 
And saw beneath the surface dim 

The brown-backed sturgeon slowly swim ; 
Around him were the goblin train— 

But he sculled with all his might and main. 
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And followed wherever the sturgeon led, 
Till he saw him upward point his head; 
Then he dropped his paddle blade, 

And held his coien goblet up 

To catch the drop in its crimson cup. 


XXI. 


With sweeping tail and quivering fin, 
Through the wave the sturgeon flew, 

And, like the heaven-shot javelin, 

He sprung above the waters blue. 

Instant as the star-fall light 
He plunged him in the deep eeain, 

But left an arch of silver bright, 

The rainbow of the moony main. 

It was a strange and lovely sight 
To see the puny goblin there; 

He seemed an angel form of light, 
With azure wing and sunny hair, 
Throned on a cloud of purple fair, 

Circled with blue and edged with white, 

And sitting at the fall of even 

Beneath the bow of summer heaven. 


XXII. 


A moment, and its luster fell; 
But ere it met the billow blue, 
He caught within his crimson bell 
A droplet of its sparkling dew — 
Joy to thee, Fay! thy task is done, 
Thy wings are pure, for the gem is won— 
Cheerly ply thy dripping oar, 
And haste away to the eltin shore. 


XXIIT. 


He turns, and, lo! on either side 

The ripples on his path divide; 

And the track o’er which his boat must pass 

Is smooth as a sheet of polished glass. 

Around, their limbs the sea nymphs lave, 
With snowy arms half swelling out, 

While on the glossed and gleamy wave 
Their sea-green ringlets loosely float; 
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They swim around with smile and song; 
They press the bark with pearly hand, 
And gently urge her course along, 
Toward the beach of speckled sand; 
And, as he lightly leaped to land, 
They bade adieu with nod and bow, 
Then gayly kissed each little hand, 
And dropped in the crystal deep below. 


XXIV. 


A moment stayed che fairy there; 

He kissed the beach and breathed a prayer; 
Then spread his wings of gilded blue, 

And on to the elfin court he flew; 

As ever ye saw a bubble rise, 

And shine with a thousand changing dyes, 
Till, lessening far, through ether driven, 

It mingles with the hues of heaven; 

As, at the glimpse of morning pale, 

The lance fly spreads his silken sail, 

And gleams with blendings soft and bright, 
Till lost in the shades of fading night; 

So rose from earth the lovely Fay — 

So vanished, far in heaven away ! 


* * * * * * 


Up, Fairy! quit thy chickweed bower, 
The cricket has called the second hour, 
Twice again, and the lark will rise 

To kiss the streaking of the skies — 
Up! thy charmed armor don, 

Thouw’lt need it ere the night be gone. 


XXV. 


He put his acorn helmet on; 

It was piumed of the silk of the thistle down; 

The corselet plate that guarded his breast 

Was once the wild bee’s golden vest; 

His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 

Was formed of the wings of butterflies ; 

His shield was the shell of a ladybug queen, 

Studs of gold on a ground of green; 

And the quivering lance which he brandished bright, 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 
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Swift he bestrode his firefly steed; 

He bared his blade of the bent grass blue; 
He drove his spurs of the cockle seed, 

And away like a glance of thought he flew, 
To skim the heavens, and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket star. 


XXVI. 


The moth fly, as he shot in air, 

Crept under the leaf, and hid her there; 

The katydid forgot its lay, © 

The prowling gnat fled fast away, 

The fell mosquito checked his drone, 

And folded his wings tili the Fay was gone, 

And the wily beetle dropped his head, 

And fell on the ground as if he were dead; 

They crouched them close in the darksome shade, 
They quaked all o’er with awe and fear, 

For they had felt the blue-bent blade, 

And writhed at the prick of the elfin spear; 

Many a time, on a summer’s night, 

When the sky was clear and the moon was bright, 

They had been roused from the haunted ground 

By the yelp and bay of the fairy hound; 

They had heard the tiny bugle horn, 

They had heard the twang of the maize-silk string, 
When the vine-twig bows were tightly drawn, 
And the needle shaft through air was berne, 

Feathered with down of the humbird’s wing. 

And now they deemed the courier ouphe, 

Some hunter sprite of the elfin ground; 

And they watched till they saw him mount the roof 
That canopies the world around; 

Then glad they left their covert lair, 

And freaked about in the midnight air. 


XXVII. 


Up to the vaulted firmament 

His path the firefly courser bent, 

And at every gallop on the wind, 

He flung a glittering spark behind; 

He flies like a feather in the blast 

Till the first light cloud in heaven is past. 
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But the shapes of air have begun their work, 
And a drizzly mist is round him east, 
He cannot see through the mantle murk, 
He shivers with cold, but he urges fast; 
Through storm and darkness, sleet and shade, 
He lashes his steed and spurs amain 
For shadowy hands have twitched the rein, 
And flame-shot tongues around him played, 
And near him many a fiendish eye 
Glared with a fell malignity, 
And yells of rage, and shrieks of fear, 
Came screaming on his startled ear. 


XXVIII. 


His wings are wet around his breast, 
The plume hangs dripping from his crest, 
His eyes are blurred with the lightning’s glare, 
And his ears are stunned with the thunder’s blare, 
But he gave a shout, and his blade he drew, 
He thrust before and he struck behind, 
Till he pierced their cloudy bodies through, 
And gashed their shadowy limbs of wind; 
Howling the misty specters flew, 
They rend the air with frightful cries, 
For he has gained the welkin blue, 
And the land of clouds beneath him lies. 


XXIX. 


Up to the cope careering swift, 
In breathless motion fast, 
Fleet as the swallow cuts the drift, 
Or the sea roc rides the blast, 
The sapphire sheet of eve is shot, 
The sphered moon is past, 
The earth but seems a tiny blot 
On a sheet of azure cast. 
G! it was sweet, in the clear moonlight, 
To tread the starry plain of even, 
To meet the thousand eyes of night, 
And feel the cooling breath of heaven! 
But the elfin mace no stop or stay 
Till he came to the bank of the milky way, 
Then he checked his courser’s foot, 
And watched for the glimpse of the planet shoot. 
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XXX. 


Sudden along the snowy tide 
That swelled to meet their footsteps’ fall, 

The sylphs of heaven were seen to glide, 
Attired in sunset’s crimson pall; 

Around the Fay they weave the dance, 
They skip before him on the plain, 

And one has taken his wasp-sting lance, 
And one upholds his bridle rein ; 

With warblings wild they lead him on | 
To where, through clouds of amber seen, 

Studded with stars, resplendent shone 
The palace of the sylphid queen. 

Its spiral columns, gleaming bright, 

Were streamers of the northern light; 

Its curtain’s light and lovely flush 

Was of the morning’s rosy blush, 

And the ceiling fair that rose aboon 

The white and feathery fleece of noon. 


XXXI. 


But, O! how fair the shape that lay 
Beneath a rainbow bending bright; 
She seemed to the entranced Fay 
The loveliest of the forms of light; 
Her mantle was the purple rolled 
At twilight in the west afar; 
’T was tied with threads of dawning gold, 
And buttoned with a sparkling star. 
Her face was like the lily roon 
That veils the vestal planet’s hue; 
Her eyes, two beamlets from the moon, 
Set floating in the welkin blue. 
Her hair is like the sunny beam, 
_ And the diamond gems which round it gleam 
Are the pure drops of dewy even 
That ne’er have left their native heaven. 


XXXII. 


She raised her eyes to the wondering sprite, 
And they leaped with smiles, for well I ween 
Never before in the bowers of light 
Had the form of an earthly Fay been seen. 
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Long she looked in his tiny face ; 
Long with his butterfly cloak she played ; 
She smoothed his wings of azure lace, 
And handled the tassel of his blade ; 
And as he told in accents low 
The story of his love and woe, 
She felt new pains in her bosom rise, 
And the tear-drop started in her eyes. 
And “OQ, sweet spirit of earth,” she cried, 
“Return no more to your woodland height, 
But ever here with me abide 
In the land of everlasting light ! 
Within the fleecy drift we’ll lie, 
We'll hang upon the rainbow’s rim ; 
And all the jewels of the sky 
Around thy brow shall brightly beam ! 
And thou shalt bathe thee in the stream 
That rolls its whitening foam aboon, 
And ride upon the lightning’s gleam, 
And dance upon the orbéd moon! 
We'll sit within the Pleiad ring, 
We'll rest on Orion’s starry belt, 
And [I will bid my sylphs to sing 
The song that makes the dew mist melt ; 
Their harps are of the umber shade, 
That hides the blush of waking day, 
And every gleamy string is made 
Of silvery moonshine’s lengthened ray ; 
And thou shalt pillow on my breast, 
While heavenly breathings float around, 
And, with the sylphs of ether blest, 
Forget the joys of fairy ground.” 


XXXII. 


She was lovely and fair to see, 

And the elfin’s heart beat fitfully ; 

But lovelier far, and still more fair, 

The earthly form imprinted there ; 

Naught he saw in the heavens above 

Was half so dear as his mortal love, 

For he thought upon her looks so meek, 

And he thought of the light flush on her cheek 3 
Never again might he bask and le 

On that sweet cheek and moonlight eye, 
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But in his dreams her form to see, 

To clasp her in his reverie, 

To think upon his virgin bride, 

Was worth all heaven, and earth beside. 


XXXIV. 


“Lady,” he cried, “I have sworn to-night, 
On the word of a fairy knight, 
To do my sentence task aright; 
My honor scarce is free from stain, 
I may not soil its snows again; 
Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
Its mandate must be answered now.” 
Her bosom heaved with many a sigh, 
The tear was in her drooping eye; 
But she led him to the palace gate, 
And called the sylphs who hovered there, 
And bade them fly and bring him straight 
Of clouds condensed a sable car. 
With charm and spell she blessed it there, 
From all the fiends of upper air; 
Then round him cast the shadowy shroud, 
And tied his steed behind the cloud; 
And pressed his hand as she bade him fly 
Far to the verge of the northern sky, 
For by its wane and wavering light 
There was a star would fall to-night. 


XXXY. 


Borne afar on the wings of the blast, 
Northward away, he speeds him fast, 

And his courser follows the cloudy wain 
Till the hoof strokes fall like pattering rain. 
The clouds roll backward as he flies, 

Each flickering star behind him hes, 

And he has reached the northern plain, 

And backed his firefly steed again, 

Ready to follow in its flight 

The streaming of the rocket light. 


XXXVI. 


The star is yet in the vault of heaven, 
But it rocks in the summer gale; 
And now ’tis fitful and uneven, 
And now ’tis deadly pale; 
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And now ’tis wrapped in sulphur smoke, 
And quenched is its rayless beam, 
And now with a rattling thunder stroke 
It bursts in flash and flame. 
As swift as the glance of the arrowy lance 
That the storm spirit flings from high, 
The star shot flew o’er the welkin blue, 
As it fell from the sheeted sky. 
As swift as the wind in its trail behind 
The elfin gallops along, 
The fiends of the clouds are bellowing loud, 
But the sylphid charm is strong; 
He gallops unhurt in the shower of fire, 
While the cloud fiends fly from the blaze; 
He watches each flake till its sparks expire, 
And rides in the light of its rays. 
But he drove his steed to the lightning’s speed, 
And caught a glimmering spark; 
Then wheeled around to the fairy ground, 
And sped through the midnight dark. 
* * * * * 
Ouphe and Goblin! Imp and Sprite! 
Elf of eve! and starry Fay! 
Ye that love the moon’s soft light, 
Hither, hither wend your way; 
Twine ye in a jocund ring, 
Sing and trip it merrily, 
Hand to hand, and wing to wing, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


Hail the wanderer again 
With dance and song, and lute and lyre, 
Pure his wing and strong his chain, 
And doubly bright his fairy fire. 
Twine ye in an airy round, 
Brush the dew and print the lea; 
Skip and gambol, hop and bound, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


The beetle guards our holy ground, 

He flies about the haunted place, 
And if mortal there be found, 

He hums in his ears and flaps his face , 
The leaf harp sounds our roundelay, 

The owlets’ eyes our lanterns be; 
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Thus we sing, and dance, and play, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


But, hark! from tower on tree top high, 
The sentry elf his call has made: 
A streak is in the eastern sky, 
Shapes of moonlight! flit and fade! 
The hilltops gleam in morning’s spring, 
The skylark shakes his dappled wing, 
The day glimpse glimmers on the lawn, 
The cock has crowed, and the Fays are gone. 
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FROM “PRUE AND I.” 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


(Georges Witi1aM Cortis, the distinguished American author and lecturer, 
was born at Providence, R.I., February 24, 1524. In his youth he worked on a 
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the New York Tribune ; assumed the editorship of Putnam’s Magazine ; and 
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After the suspension of Putnam's, he became editor of the ‘‘ Easy Chair,’’ in 
Harper's Monthly (1858), and in 1860 the leading editorial writer of Harper’s 
Weekly, in which he advocated the cause of the Union and emancipation. He 
was a prominent figure in politicai as well as literary circles, being twice a dele- 
gate to Republican national conventions, presidential elector (1868), and presi- 
dent of the National Civil Service Reform League. He died at his home on 
Staten Island, August 31, 1892. ‘Nile Notes of a Howadji,’’ ‘* Lotus-Eating,”’ 
‘ Potiphar Papers,’’ ‘‘ Prue and I,’ and ‘‘ From the Easy Chair” are his chief 
works, } 


TITBOTTOM’S SPECTACLES. 


PRUE and I do not entertain much; our means forbid it. 
In truth, other people entertain for us. We enjoy that hospi- 
tality of which no account is made. We see the show, and hear 
the music, and smell the flowers, of great festivities, tasting, as 
it were, the drippings from rich dishes. 

Our own dinner service is remarkably plain, our dinners, 
even on state occasions, are strictly in keeping, and almost our 
only guest is Titbottom. I buy a handful of roses as I come 
up from the office, perhaps, and Prue arranges them so prettily 
ina glass dish for the center of the table, that, even when I 
have hurried out to see Aurelia step into her carriage to go out 
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to dine, I have thought that the bouquet she carried was not 
more beautiful because it was more costly. 

I grant that it was more harmonious with her superb beauty 
and her rich attire. And I have no doubt that if Aurelia knew 
the old man, whom she must have seen so often watching her, 
and his wife, who ornaments her sex with as much sweetness, 
although with less splendor, than Aurelia herself, she would 
also acknowledge that the nosegay of roses was as fine and fit 
upon their table, as her own sumptuous bouquet is for herself. 
I have so much faith in the perception of that lovely lady. 

It is my habit, —I hope I may say, my nature, — to believe 
the best of people, rather than the worst. If I thought that 
all this sparkling setting of beauty, — this fine fashion, —these 
blazing jewels, and lustrous silks, and airy gauzes, embellished 
with gold-threaded embroidery and wrought in a thousand 
exquisite elaborations, so that I cannot see one of those lovely 
girls pass me by, without thanking God for the vision, —if I 
thought that this was all, and that, underneath her lace flounces 
and diamond bracelets, Aurelia was a sullen, selfish woman, 
then I should turn sadly homeward, for I should see that her 
jewels were flashing scorn upon the object they adorned, that 
her laces were of a more exquisite loveliness than the woman 
whom they merely touched with a superficial grace. It would 
be like a gayly decorated mausoleum, — bright to see, but silent 
and dark within. 

“Great excellences, my dear Prue,” I sometimes allow my- 
self to say, “lie concealed in the depths of character, like pearls 
at the bottom of the sea. Under the laughing, glancing sur- 
face, how little they are suspected! Perhaps love is nothing 
else than the sight of them by one person. Hence every man’s 
mistress is apt to be an enigma to everybody else. 

“T have no doubt that when Aurelia is engaged, people will 
say she is a most admirable girl, certainly ; but they cannot 
understand why any man should be in love with her. As if it 
were at all necessary that they should! And her lover, like a 
boy who finds a pearl in the public street, and wonders as much 
that others did not see it as that he did, will tremble until he 
news his passion is returned ; feeling, of course, that the whole 
world must be in love with this paragon, who cannot possibly 
smile upon anything so unworthy as he. 

“T hope, therefore, my dear Mrs. Prue,” I continue, and my 
wife looks up, with pleased pride, from her work, as if I were 
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such an irresistible humorist, “you will allow me to believe 
that the depth may be calm, although the service is dancing. 
If you tell me that Aurelia is but a giddy girl, I shall believe 
that you think so. But I shall know, all the while, what pro- 
found dignity, and sweetness, and peace, lie at the foundation 
of her character.” 

I say such things to Titbottom, during the dull season, at 
the office. And I have known him sometimes to reply, with a 
kind of dry, sad humor, not as if he enjoyed the joke, but as if 
the joke must be made, that he saw no reason why I should be 
dull because the season was so. 

“ And what do I know of Aurelia, or any other girl?” he 
says to me with that abstracted air; “I, whose Aurelias were 
of another century, and another zone.” 

Then he falls into a silence which it seems quite profane to 
interrupt. But as we sit upon our high stools, at the desk, 
opposite each other, I leaning upon my elbows, and looking at 
him, he, with sidelong face, glancing out of the window, as if 
it commanded a boundless landscape, instead of a dim, dingy 
office court, I cannot refrain from saying : — 

we Wellls 

He turns slowly, and I go chatting on, —a little too loqua- 
cious perhaps, about those young girls. But I know that 
Titbottom regards such an excess as venial, for his sadness is 
so sweet that you could believe it the reflection of a smile from 
long, long years ago. 

One day, after 1 had been talking for a long time, and we 
had put up our books, and were preparing to leave, he stood 
for some time by the window, gazing with a drooping intent- 
ness, as if he really saw something more than the dark court, 
and said slowly : — 

“ Perhaps jou would have different impressions of things, 
if you saw them through my spectacles.” 

There was no change in his expression. He still looked 
from the window, and I said: — 

“Titbottom, I did not know that you used glasses. I have 
never seen you wearing spectacles.” 

“No, I don’t often wear them. I am not very fond of 
looking through them. But sometimes an irresistible necessity 
compels me to put them on, and I cannot help seeing.” 

Titbottom sighed. 

“Is ié so grievous a fate to see?” inquired I. 
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“Yes; through my spectacles,” he said, turning slowly, and 
looking at me with wan solemnity. 

It grew dark as we stood in the office talking, and, taking 
our hats, we went out together. The narrow streei, of business 
was deserted. The heavy iron shutters were gloomily closed 
over the windows. From one or two offices struggled the dim 
gleam of an early candle, by whose light some perplexed ac- 
countant sat belated, and hunting for his error. A careless 
clerk passed, whistling. But the great tide of life had ebbed. 
We heard its roar far away, and the sound stole into that silent 
street like the murmur of the ocean into an inland dell. 

“You will come and dine with us, Titbottom ?” 

He assented by continuing to walk with me, and I think 
we were both glad when we reached the house, and Prue came 
to meet us, saying : — 

“Do you know I hoped you would bring Mr. Titbottom to 
dine?” 

Titbottom smiled gently, and answered : — 

“ He might have brought his spectacles with him, and have 
been a happier man for it.” 

Prue looked a little puzzled. 

“My dear,” I said, “you must know that our friend, Mr. 
Titbottom, is the happy possessor of a pair of wonderful specta- 
cles. I have never seen them, indeed ; and, from what he says, 
I should be rather afraid of being seen by them. Most short- 
sighted persons are very glad to have the help of glasses ; but 
Mr. Titbottom seems to find very little pleasure in his.” 

“It is because they make him too farsighted, perhaps,” 
interrupted Prue, quietly, as she took the silver soup ladle from 
the sideboard. 

We sipped our wine after dinner, and Prue took her work. 
Can a man be too farsighted? I did not ask the question 
aloud. The very tone in which Prue had spoken, convinced me 
that he might. 

“ At least,’ I said, “Mr. Titbottom will not refuse to tell 
us the history of his mysterious spectacles. I have known 
plenty of magic in eyes (and I glanced at the tender blue eyes 
of Prue), but I have not heard of any enchanted glasses.” 

“Yet you must have seen the glass in which your wife 
looks every morning, and, I take it, that glass must be daily 
enchanted,” said Titbottom, with a bow of quaint respect to 
my wife, 
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I do not think I have seen such a blush upon Prue’s cheek 
since -— well, since a great many years ago. 

“J will gladly tell you the history of my spectacles,” began 
Titbottom. “It is very simple; and I am not at all sure that 
a great many other people have not a pair of the same kind. 
I have never, indeed, heard of them by the gross, like those of 
our young friend, Moses, the son of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
In fact, I think a gross would be quite enough to supply the 
world. It is a kind of article for which the demand does not 
increase with use. If we should all wear spectacles like mine, 
we should never smile any more. Or—I am not quite sure — 
we should all be very happy.” 

“A very important difference,’ said Prue, counting her 
stitches. 

“You know my grandfather Titbottom was a West Indian. 
A large proprietor, and an easy man, he basked in the tropical 
sun, leading his quiet, luxurious life. He lived much alone, 
and was what people call eccentric —by which I understand, 
that he was very much himself, and, refusing the influence 
of other people, they had their revenges, and called him names. 
It is a habit not exclusively tropical. I think I have seen the 
same thing even in this city. 

“But he was greatly beloved—my bland and bountiful 
grandfather. He was so large-hearted and open-handed. He 
was so friendly, and thoughtful, and genial, that even his jokes 
had the air of graceful benedictions. He did not seem to grow 
old, and he was one of those who never appear to have been 
very young. He flourished in a perennial maturity, an immortal 
middle age. 

“My grandfather lived upon one of the small islands — 
St. Kitt’s, perhaps—and his domain extended to the sea. 
His house, a rambling West Indian mansion, was surrounded 
with deep, spacious piazzas, covered with luxurious lounges, 
among which one capacious chair was his peculiar seat. They 
tell me, he used sometimes to sit there for ti2 whole day, 
his great, soft, brown eyes fastened upon the sea, watching the 
specks of sails that flashed upon the horizon, while the evanes- 
cent expressions chased each other over his placid face, as if it 
reflected the calm and changing sea before him. 

“ His morning costume was an ample dressing gown of gor- 
geously flowered silk, and his morning was very apt to last all 
day. Ue rarely read ; but he would pace the great piazza for 
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hours, with his hands buried in the pockets of his dressing 
gown, and an air of sweet reverie, which any book must be a 
very entertaining one to produce. 

“Society, of course, he saw little. There was some slight 
apprehension that, if he were bidden to social entertainments, 
he might forget his coat, or arrive without some other essential 
part of his dress; and there is a sly tradition in the Titbottom 
family, that once, having been invited to a ball in honor of a 
new governor of the island, my grandfather Titbottom sauntered 
into the hall towards midnight, wrapped in the gorgeous flowers 
of his dressing gown, and with his hands buried in the pockets, 
as usual. ‘There was great excitement among the guests, and 
immense deprecation of gubernatorial ire. Fortunately, it hap- 
pened that the governor and my grandfather were old friends, and 
there was no offense. But, as they were conversing together, 
one of the distressed managers cast indignant glances at the 
brilliant costume of my grandfather, who summoned him, and 
asked courteously : — 

“«¢ Did you invite me, or my coat?’ 

“¢ You, in a proper coat,’ replied the manager. 

“The governor smiled approvingly, and looked at my grand- 
father. 

“«¢ My friend,’ said he to the manager, ‘I beg your pardon, 
I forgot.’ 

“The next day, my grandfather was seen promenading in 
full ball dress along the streets of the little town. 

“« They ought to know,’ said he, ‘ that I have a proper coat, 
and that not contempt, nor poverty, but forgetfulness, sent me 
to a ball in my dressing gown.’ 

“He did not much frequent social festivals after this failure, 
but he always told the story with satisfaction and a quiet smile. 

“To a stranger, life upon those little islands is uniform even 
to weariness. But the old native dons, like my grandfather, 
ripen in the prolonged sunshine, like the turtle upon the Bahama 
banks, nor know of existence more desirable. Life in the tropics, 
I take to be a placid torpidity. 

“During the long warm mornings of nearly half a century, 
my grandfather Titbottom had sat in his dressing gown, and 
gazed at the sea. But one calm June day, as he slowly paced 
the piazza after breakfast, his dreamy glance was arrested by a 
little vessel, evidently nearing the shore. He called for his spy- 
glass, and, surveying the craft, saw that she came from the 
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neighboring island. She glided smoothly, slowly, over the sum- 
mer sea. ‘he warm morning air was sweet with perfumes, and 
silent with heat. The sea sparkled languidly, and the brilliant 
blue sky hung cloudlessly over. Scores of little island vessels 
had my grandfather seen coming over the horizon, and cast 
anchor in the port. Hundreds of summer mornings had the 
white sails flashed and faded, like vague faces through forgotten 
dreams. But this time he laid down the spyglass, and leaned 
against a column of the piazza, and watched the vessel with an 
intentness that he could not explain. She came nearer and 
nearer, a graceful specter in the dazzling morning. 

“« Decidedly, I must step down and see about that vessel,’ 
said my grandfather Titbottom. 

“He gathered his ample dressing gown about him, and 
stepped from the piazza, with no other protection from the sun 
than the little smoking cap upon his head. His face wore a 
calm, beaming smile, as if he loved the whole world. He was 
not an old man; but there was almost a patriarchal pathos in 
his expression, as he sauntered along in the sunshine towards 
the shore. A group of idle gazers was collected, to watch the 
arrival. The little vessel furled her sails, and drifted slowly 
landward, and, as she was of very light draught, she came close 
to the shelving shore. A long plank was put out from her side, 
and the debarkation commenced. 

“My grandfather Titbottom stood looking on, to see the 
passengers as they passed. There were but a few of them, and 
mostly traders from the neighboring island. But suddenly the 
face of a young girl appeared over the side of the vessel, and 
she stepped upon the plank to descend. My grandfather Tit- 
bottom instantly advanced, and, moving briskly, reached the 
top of the plank at the same moment; and with the old tassel of 
his cap flashing in the sun, and one hand in the pocket of his 
dressing gown, with the other he handed the young lady care- 
fully down the plank. That young lady was afterwards my 
grandmother Titbottom. 

“For, over the gleaming sea which he had watched so long, 
and which seemed thus to reward his patient gaze, came his 
bride that sunny morning. 

“*Of course, we are happy,’ he used to say to her, after 
they were married: ‘for you are the gift of the sun I have 
loved so long and so well.’ And my grandfather Titbottom 
would lay his hand so tenderly upon the golden hair of his 
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young bride, that you could fancy him a devout Parsee, caress- 
ing sunbeams. 

‘There were endless festivities upon occasion of the mar- 
riage ; and my grandfather did not go to one of them in his 
dressing gown. The gentle sweetness of his wife melted every 
heart into love and sympathy. He was much older than she, 
without doubt. But age, as he used to say with a smile of 
immortal youth, is a matter of feeling, not of years. 

“ And if, sometimes, as she sat by his side on the piazza, 
her fancy looked through her eyes upon that summer sea, and 
saw a younger lover, perhaps some one of those graceful and 
glowing heroes who occupy the foreground of all young 
maidens’ visions by the sea, yet she could not find one more 
generous and gracious, nor fancy one more worthy and loving, 
than my grandfather Titbottom. 

‘And if, in the moonlit midnight, while he lay calmly 
sleeping, she leaned out of the window, and sank into vague 
reveries of sweet possibility, and watched the gleaming path 
of the moonlight upon the water, until the dawn glided over it 
—it was only that mood of nameless regret and longing, which 
underlies all human happiness ; or it was the vision of that life 
of cities and the world, which she had never seen, but of which 
she had often read, and which looked very fair and alluring 
across the sea, to a girlish imagination, which knew that it 
should never see that reality. 

“These West Indian years were the great days of the 
family,” said Titbottom, with an air of majestic and regal 
regret, pausing, and musing, in our little parlor, like a late 
Stuart in exile, remembering England. 

Prue raised her eyes from her work, and looked at him with 
subdued admiration ; for I have observed that, like the rest of 
her sex, she has a singular sympathy with the representative of 
a reduced family. 

Perhaps it is their finer perception which leads these 
tender-hearted women to recognize the divine right of social 
superiority so much more readily than we; and yet, much as 
Titbottom was enhanced in my wife’s admiration by the discov- 
ery that his dusky sadness of nature and expression was, as it 
were, the expiring gleam and late twilight of ancestral splen- 
dors, I doubt if Mr. Bonrne would have preferred him for 
bookkeeper a moment sooner upon that account. In truth, 
I have observed, down town, that the fact of your ancestors 
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doing nothing, is not considered good proof that you can do 
anything. 

But Prue and her sex regard sentiment more than action, 
and I understand easily enough why she is never tired of hear- 
ing me read of Prince Charlie. If Titbottom had been only a 
little younger, a little handsomer, a little more gallantly 
dressed — in fact, a little more of a Prince Charhe, I am sure 
her eyes would not have fallen again upon her work so tran- 
quilly, as he resumed his story. 

“IT can remember my grandfather Titbottom, although I was 
a very young child, and he was a very old man. My young 
mother and my young grandmother are very distinct figures in 
my memory, ministering to the old gentleman, wrapped in his 
dressing gown, and seated upon the piazza. I remember his 
white hair, and his calm smile, and how, not long before he 
died, he called me to him, and laying his hand upon my head, 
said to me : — 

“«My child, the world is not this great sunny piazza, nor 
life the fairy stories which the women tell you here, as you sit in 
their laps. I shall soon be gone, but I want to leave with you 
some memento of my love for you, and I know of nothing more 
valuable than these spectacles, which your grandmother brought 
from her native island, when she arrived here one fine summer 
morning, long ago. I cannot tell whether, when you grow older, 
you will regard them as a gift of the greatest value, or as some- 
thing that you had been happier never to have possessed.’ 

*¢ But, grandpapa, I am not shortsighted.’ 

““*My son, are you not human?’ said the old gentleman ; 
and. how shall I ever forget the thoughtful sadness with which, 
at the same time, he handed me the spectacles. 

“ Instinctively I put them on, and looked at my grandfather. 
But I saw no grandfather, no piazza, no flowered dressing gown; 
I saw only a luxuriant palm tree, waving broadly over a tranquil 
landscape, pleasant homes clustered around it; gardens teem- 
ing with fruit and flowers; flocks quietly feeding; birds 
wheeling and chirping. I heard children’s voices, and the low 
lullaby of happy mothe:s. The sound of cheerful singing came 
wafted from distant fslds upon the light breeze. Golden har- 
vests glistened out of sight, and I caught their rustling whispers 
of prosperity. A warm, mellow atmosphere bathed the whole. 

“I have seen copies of the landscapes of the Italian painter 
Claude, which seemed to me faint reminiscences of that calm 
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and happy vision. But all this peace and prosperity seemed 
to flow from the spreading palm as from a fountain. 

“I do not know how long I looked, but I had, apparently, 
no power, as I had no will, to remove the spectacles. What a 
wonderful island must Nevis be, thought I, if people carry such 
pictures in their pockets, only by buying a pair of spectacles! 
What wonder that my dear grandmother Titbottom has lived 
such a placid life, and has blessed us all with her sunny temper, 
when she has lived surrounded by such images of peace ! 

“My grandfather died. But still, in the warm morning 
sunshine upon the piazza, I felt his placid presence, and as I 
crawled into his great chair, and drifted on in reverie through 
the still tropical day, it was asif his soft dreamy eye had passed 
into my soul. My grandmother cherished his memory with 
tender regret. A violent passion of grief for his loss was no 
more possible than for the pensive decay of the year. 

“We have no portrait of him, but I see always, when I 
remember him, that peaceful and luxuriant palm. And I think 
that to have known one good old man — one man who, through 
the chances and rubs of a long life, has carried his heart in his 
hand, like a pa!m branch, waving ail discords into peace, helps 
our faith in God, in ourselves, and in each other, more than 
many sermons. I hardly know whether to be grateful to my 
grandfather for the spectacles; and yet when I remember that 
it is to them I owe the pleasant image of him which I cherish, I 
seem to myself sadly ungrateful. 7 

“Madam,” said Titbottom to Prue, solemnly, “my memory 
is a long and gloomy gallery, and only remotely, at its further 
end, do I see the glimmer of soft sunshine, and only there are 
the pleasant pictures hung. They seem to me very happy along 
whose gallery the sunlight streams to their very feet, striking 
all the pictured walls into unfading splendor.” 

Prue had laid her work in her lap, and as Titbottom paused 
a moment, and J turned towards her, I found her mild eyes 
fastened upon my face, and glistening with many tears. I 
knew that the tears meant that she felt herself to be one of those 
who seemed to Titbottom very happy. 

‘‘ Misfortunes of many kinds came heavily upon the family 
after the head was gone. The great house was relinquished. 
My parents were both dead, and my grandmother had entire 
charge of me. But from the moment that I received the gift 
of the spectacles, I could not resist their fascination, and I with- 
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drew into myself, and became a solitary boy. There were not 
many companions for me of my own age, and they gradually 
left me, or, at least, had not a hearty sympathy with me ; for, if 
they teased me, I pulled out my spectacles and surveyed them 
so seriously that they acquired a kind of awe of me, and eyi- 
dently regarded my grandfather’s gift as a concealed magical 
weapon which might be dangerously drawn upon them at any 
moment. Whenever, in our games, there were quarrels and 
high words, and I began to feel about my dress and to wear a 
grave look, they all took the alarm, and shouted, ‘ Look out for 
Titbottom’s spectacles,’ and scattered like a flock of scared 
sheep. 

“Nor could I wonder at it. For, at first, before they took 
the alarm, I saw strange sights when I looked at them through 
the glasses. 

“If two were quarreling about a marble or a ball, I had 
only to go behind a tree where I was concealed and look at them 
leisurely. Then the scene changed, and it was no longer a green 
meadow with boys playing, but a spot which I did not recognize, 
and forms that made me shudder, or smile. It was not a big 
boy bullying a little one, but a young wolf with glistening 
teeth and a lamb cowering before him; or, it was a dog faith- 
ful and famishing —or a star going slowly into eclipse — or a 
rainbow fading —or a flower blooming —or a sun rising —or 
a waning moon. 

“The revelations of the spectacles determined my feeling 
for the boys, and for all whom I saw through them. No shy- 
ness, nor awkwardness, nor silence, could separate me from those 
who looked lovely as lilies to my illuminated eyes. But the 
vision made me afraid. If I felt myself warmly drawn to any 
one, I struggled with the fierce desire of seeing him through 
the spectacles, for I feared to find him something else than I 
fancied. I longed to enjoy the luxury of ignorant feeling, to 
Jove without knowing, to float like a leaf upon the eddies of 
life, drifted now to a sunny point, now to a solemn shade — now 
over glittering ripples, now over gleaming calms, —and not to 
determined ports, a trim vessel with an inexorable rudder. 

“But sometimes, mastered after long struggles, as if the 
unavoidable condition of owning the spectacles were using them, 
I seized them and sauntered into the little town. Putting them 
to my eyes I peered into the houses and at the people who passed 
me. Here sat a family at breakfast, and I stood at the window 
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looking in. O motley meal! fantastic vision! The good mother 
saw her lord sitting opposite, a grave, respectable being, eating 
muffins. But I saw only a bank bill, more or less crumbled 
and tattered, marked with a larger or lesser figure. If a sharp 
wind blew suddenly, I saw it tremble and flutter ; it was thin, 
flat, impalpable. I removed my glasses, and looked with my 
eyes at the wife. I could have smiled to see the humid tender- 
ness with which she regarded her strange vis-a-vis. Is life only 
a game of blindman’s buff? of droll cross-purposes? 

“Or I put them on again, and then looked at the wives. 
How many stout trees I saw,—how many tender flowers, — 
how many placid pools; yes, and how many little streams 
winding out of sight, shrinking before the large, hard, round 
eyes opposite, and slipping off into solitude and shade, with a 
low, inner song for their own solace. 

“In many houses I thought to see angels, nymphs, or, at 
least, women, and could only find broomsticks, mops, or kettles, 
hurrying about, rattling and tinkling, in a state of shrill activ- 
ity. I made calls upon elegant ladies, and after I had enjoyed 
the gloss of silk, and the delicacy of lace, and the glitter of 
jewels, I slipped on my spectacles, and saw a peacock’s feather, 
flounced, and furbelowed, and fluttering ; or an iron rod, thin, 
sharp, and hard; nor couid I possibly mistake the movement 
of the drapery for any flexibility of the thing draped. 

“Or, mysteriously chilled, I saw a statue of perfect form, 
or flowing movement, it might be alabaster, or bronze, or 
marble, — but sadly often it was ice, and I knew that after it 
had shone a little, and frozen a few eyes with its despairing 
perfection, it could not be put away in the niches of palaces 
for ornament and proud family tradition, like the alabaster, or 
bronze, or marble statues, but would melt, and shrink, and fall 
coldly away in colorless and useless water, be absorbed in the 
earth and utterly forgotten. 

“But the true sadness was rather in seeing those who, not 
having the spectacles, thought that the iron rod was flexible, 
and the ice statue warm. I saw many a gallant heart, which 
seemed to me brave and loyal as the crusaders, pursuing, 
through days and nights, and a long life of devotion, the hope 
of lighting at least a smile in the cold eyes, if not a fire in the 
icy heart. I watched the earnest, enthusiastic sacrifice. I saw 
the pure resolve, the generous faith, the fine scorn of doubt, the 
impatience of suspicion. I watched the grace, the ardor, the 
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glory of devotion. Through those strange spectacles how 
often I saw the noblest heart renouncing all other hope, all 
other ambition, all other life, than the possible love of some 
one of those statues. 

“Ah me! it was terrible, but they had not the love to give. 
The face was so polished and smooth, becanse there was no 
sorrow in the heart,—and drearily, often, no heart to be 
touched. I could not wonder that the noble heart of devotion 
was broken, for it had dashed itself against a stone. I wept, 
until my spectacles were dimmed, for those hopeless lovers; but 
there was a pang beyond tears for those icy statues. 

“Still a boy, I was thus too much a man in knowledge, —I 
did not comprehend the sights I was compelled to see. I used 
to tear my glasses away from my eyes, and, frightened at my- 
self, run to escape my own consciousness. Reaching the small 
house where we then lived, I plunged into my grandmother’s 
room, and, throwing myself upon the floor, buried my face in 
her lap, and sobbed myself to sleep with premature grief. 

“But when I awakened, and felt her cool hand upon my hot 
forehead, and heard the low sweet song, or the gentle story, or 
the tenderly told parable from the Bible, with whica she tried 
to soothe me, I could not resist the mystic fascination that 
lured me, as I lay in her lap, to steal a glance at her throvgh 
the spectacles. 

“Pictures of the Madonna have not her rare and pensive 
beauty. Upon the tranquil little islands her life had been 
eventless, and all the fine possibilities of her nature were like 
flowers that never bloomed. Placid were all her years; yet I 
have read of no heroine, of no woman great in sudden crises, 
that it did not seem to me she might have been. The wife and 
widow of a man who loved his home better than the homes of 
others, I have yet heard of no queen, no belle, no imperial 
beauty, whom in grace, and brilliancy, and persuasive courtesy 
she might not have surpassed. 

“Madam,” said Titbottom te my wife, whose heart hung 
upon his story, “your husband’s young friend, Aurelia, wears 
sometimes a camelia in her hair, and no diamond in the ball- 
room seems so costly as that perfect flower, which women envy, 
and for whose least and withered petal men sigh; yet, in the 
tropical solitudes of Brazil, how many a camelia bud drops from 
the bush that no eye has ever seen, which, had it flowered and 
been noticed, would have gilded all hearts with its memory, 
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“When I stole these furtive glances at my grandmother, 
half fearing that they were wrong, I saw only a calm lake, 
whose shores were low, and over which the sun hung unbroken, 
so that the least star was clearly reflected. It had an atmos- 
phere of solemn twilight tranquillity, and so completely did its 
unruffled surface blend with the cloudless, star-studded sky, 
that, when I looked through my spectacles at my grandmother, 
the vision seemed to me all heaven and stars. 

“Yet, as I gazed and gazed, I felt what stately cities might 
well have been built upon those shores, and have flashed pros- 
perity over the calm, like coruscations of pearls. I dreamed 
of gorgecus fleets, silken-sailed, and blown by perfumed winds, 
drifting over those depthless waters and through those spacious 
skies. I gazed upon the twilight, the inscrutable silence, like a 
God-fearing discoverer upon a new and vast sea bursting upon 
him through forest glooms, and in the fervor of whose impas- 
sioned gaze a millennial and poetic world arises, and man need 
no longer die to be happy. 

** My companions naturally deserted me, for I had grown 
wearily grave and abstracted : and, unable to resist the allure- 
ments of my spectacles, I was constantly lost in the world, of 
which those companions were part, yet of which they knew 
nothing. 

“I grew cold and hard, almost morose ; people seemed to 
me so blind and unreasonable. They did the wrong. thing. 
They called green, yellow ; and black, white. Young men said 
of a girl, ‘What a lovely, simple creature!’ I looked, and 
there was only a glistening wisp of straw, dry and hollow. Or 
they said, ‘What a cold, proud beauty!’ I looked, and lo! a 
Madonna, whose heart held the world. Or they said, ‘What a 
wild, giddy girl!’ and I saw a glancing, dancing mountain 
stream, pure as the virgin snows whence it flowed, singing 
through sun and shade, over pearls and gold dust, slipping along 
unstained by weed or rain, or heavy foot of cattle, touching the 
flowers with a dewy kiss, —a beam of grace, a happy song, a 
line of light, in the dim and troubled landscape. 

“My grandmother sent me to school, but I looked at the 
- master and saw that he was a smooth round ferule, or an im- 
proper noun, or a vulgar fraction, and refused to obey him. Or 
he was a piece of string, a rag, a willow wand, and I had a con- 
temptuous pity. But one was a well of cool, deep water, and 
locking suddenly in, one day, I saw the stars. 
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“That one gave me all my schooling. With him I used to 
walk by the sea, and, as we strolled and the waves plunged in 
long legions before us, I looked at him through the spectacles, 
and as his eyes dilated with the boundless view, and his chest 
heaved with an impossible desire, I saw Xerxes and his army, 
tossed and glittering, rank upon rank, multitude upon multi- 
tude, out of sight, but ever regularly advancing, and with con- 
fused roar of ceaseless music prostrating themselves in abject 
homage. Or, as with arms outstretched and hair streaming on 
the wind, he chanted full lines of the resounding Iliad, I saw 
Homer pacing the Augean sands of the Greek sunsets of for- 
gotten times. 

“My grandmother died, and I was thrown into the world 
without resources, and with no capital but my spectacles. I 
tried to find employment, but everybody was shy of me. There 
was a vague suspicion that I was either a little crazed, or a good 
deal in league with the prince of darkness. My companions, 
who would persist in calling a piece of painted muslin, a fair 
and fragrant flower, had no difficulty ; success waited for them 
around every corner, and arrived in every ship. 

“T tried to teach, for I loved children. But if anything 
excited a suspicion of my pupils, and putting on my spec- 
tacles, I saw that I was fondling a snake, or smelling at a bud 
with a worm in it, I sprang up in horror and ran away; or, if 
it seemed to me through the glasses, that a cherub smiled upon 
me, or a rose was blooming in my buttonhole, then I felt myself 
imperfect and impure, not fit to be leading and training what 
was so essentially superior to myself, and I kissed the children 
and left them weeping and wondering. 

“In despair I went to a great merchant on the island, and 
asked him to employ me. 

“«My dear young friend,’ said he, ‘I understand that you 
have some singular secret, some charm, or spell, or amulet, or 
something, I-don’t know what, of which people are afraid. Now 
you know, my dear,’ said the merchant, swelling up, and appar- 
ently prouder of his great stomach than of his large fortune, 
‘Iam not of that kind. I am not easily frightened. You may 
spare yourself the pain of trying to impose upon me. People 
who propose to come to time before I arrive, are accustomed to 
arise very early in the morning,’ said he, thrusting his thumbs 
in the armholes of his waistcoat, and spreading the fingers 
like two fans, upon his bosom. ‘I think Ihave heard some- 
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thing of your secret. You havea pair of spectacles, I believe, 
that you value very much, because your grandmother brought 
them as a marriage portion to your grandfather. Now, if you 
think fit to sell me those spectacles, I will pay you the largest 
market price for them. What do you say?’ 

“I told him [had not theslightest idea of selling my spectacles. 

“*My young friend means to eat them, I suppose,’ said he, 
with a contemptuous smile. 

“J made no reply, but was turning to leave the office, when 
the merchant called after me :— 

“«¢ My young friend, poor people should never suffer them- 
selves to get into pets. Anger is an expensive luxury, in which 
only men of a certainincome can indulge. A pair of spectacles 
and a hot temper are not the most promising capital for success 
in life, Master Titbottom.’ 

“JT said nothing, but put my hand upon the door to go out, 
when the merchant said, more respectfully : — 

*«¢ Well, you foolish boy, if you will! not sell your spectacles, 
perhaps you will agree to sell the use of them tome. That is, 
you shall only put them on when I direct you, and for my pur- 
poses. Hallo! you little fool!’ cried he, impatiently, as he saw 
that I intended to make no reply. 

“ But I had pulled out my spectacles and put them on for 
my own purposes, and against his wish and desire. I looked 
at him, and saw a huge, bald-headed wild boar, with gross 
chaps and a leering eye—only the more ridiculous for the 
high-arched, gold-bowed spectacles, that straddled his nose. 
One of his fore hoofs was thrust into the safe, where his bills 
receivable were hived, and the other into his pocket, among 
the ioose change and bills there. His ears were pricked for- 
ward with a brisk, sensitive smartness. In a world where 
prize pork was the best excellence, he would have carried off 
all the premiums. 

“JT stepped into the next office in the street, and a mild- 
faced, genial man, also a large and opulent merchant, asked 
me my business in such a tone that I instantly looked through 
my spectacles, and saw a land flowing with milk and honey. 
‘ There I pitched my tent, and stayed till the good man died, 
and his business was discontinued. 

“But while there,” said Titbottom, and his voice trembled 
away into a sigh, “I first saw Preciosa. Despite the spectacles, 
I saw Preciosa. For days, for weeks, for months, I did not take 
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my spectacles with me. I ran away from them, I threw them 
up on high shelves, I tried to make up my mind to throw them 
into the sea, or down the well. I could not, I would not, I 
dared not, look at Preciosa through the spectacles. It was not 
possible for me deliberately to destroy them; but I awoke in 
the night, and could almost have cursed my dear old grand- 
father for his gift. 

“I sometimes escaped from the office, and sat for whole days 
with Preciosa. I told her the strange things I had seen with 
my mystic glasses. The hours were not enough for the wild 
romances which I raved in her ear. She listened, astonished 
and appalled. Her blue eyes turned upon me with sweet dep- 
recation. She clung to me, and then withdrew, and fled fear- 
fully from the room. 

“But she could not stay away. She could not resist my 
voice, in whose tones burnt all the love that filled my heart 
and brain. The very effort to resist the desire of seeing her 
as I saw everybody else gave a frenzy and an unnatural tension 
to my feeling and my manner. I sat by her side, looking into 
her eyes, smoothing her hair, folding her to my heart, which 
was sunken deep and ceep— why not forever ?—in that dream 
of peace. I ran from her presence, and shouted, and leaped 
with joy, and sat the whole night through, thrilled into happi- 
ness by the thought of her love and loveliness, like a wind harp, 
tightly strung, and answering the airiest sigh of the breeze with 
music. 

“Then came calmer days—the conyiction of deep love 
settled upon our lives—as after the hurrying, heaving days 
of spring comes the bland and benignant summer. 

“¢Jt is no dream, then, after all, and we are happy,’ I said 
to her, one day; and there came no answer, for happiness is 
speechless. 

““* We are happy, then,’ I said to myself; ‘there is no excite- 
ment now. ‘How glad I am that I can now look at her through 
my spectacles.’ 

“TI feared lest some instinct should warn me to beware. I 
escaped from her arms, and ran home and seized the glasses, 
and bounded back again to Preciosa. As I entered the room I 
was heated, my head was swimming with confused apprehen- 
sions, my eyes must have glared. Preciosa was frightened, and 
rising from her seat, stood with an inquiring glance of surprise 
in her eyes. 
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“But I was bent with frenzy upon my purpose. I was 
merely <vare that she was in the room. I saw nothing else. 
I heard nothing. I cared for nothing, but to see her through 
that magic glass, and feel at once all the fullness of blissful 
perfection which that would reveal. Preciosa stood before the 
mirror, but alarmed at my wild and eager movements, unable 
to distinguish what I had in my hands, and seeing me raise 
them suddenly to my face, she shrieked with terror, and fell 
fainting upon the floor, at the very moment that I placed the 
glasses before my eyes, and beheld — myself, reflected in the 
mirror before which she had been standing. | 

“Dear madam,” cried Titbottom, to my wife, springing up 
and falling back again in his chair, pale and trembling, while 
Prue ran to him and took his hand, and I poured out a glass 
of water —“I saw myself.” 

There was silence for many minutes. Prue laid her hand 
gently upon the head of our guest, whose eyes were closed, 
and who breathed softly like an infant in sleeping. Perhaps, 
in all the long years of anguish since that hour, no tender hand 
had touched his brow, nor wiped away the damps of a bitter 
sorrow. Perhaps the tender, maternal fingers of my wife 
soothed his weary head with the conviction that he felt the 
hand of his mother playing with the long hair of her boy in 
the soft West India morning. Perhaps it was only the natural 
relief of expressing a pent-up sorrow. 

When he spoke again, it was with the old subdued tone, 
and the air of quaint solemnity. 

“These things were matters of long, long ago, and I came 
to this country soon after. I brought with me premature age, 
a past of melancholy memories, and the magic spectacles. I 
had become their slave. I had nothing mere to fear. Having 
seen myself, I was compelled to see others, properly to under- 
stand my relations to them. The lights that cheer the future 
of other men had gone out for me; my eyes were those of an 
exile turned backwards upon the receding shore, and not for- 
wards with hope upon the ocean. 

“J mingled with men, but with little pleasure. There are 
but many varieties of a few types. I did not find those I came 
to clearer-sighted than those I had left behind. I heard men 
called shrewd and wise, and report said they were highly intel- 
ligent and successful. My finest sense detected no aroma of 
purity and principle; but I saw only a fungus that had fat- 
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tened and spread in a night. They went to the theaters to see 
actors upon the stage. I went to see actors in the boxes, so 
consummately cunning, that others did not know they were 
acting, and they did not suspect it themselves. 

“Perhaps you wonder it did not make me misanthropical. 
My dear friends, do not forget that I had seen myself. Thas 
made me compassionate, not cynical. 

“Of course, I could not value highly the ordinary standards 
of success and excellence. When I went to church and saw a 
thin, blue, artificial flower, or a great sleepy cushion expound- 
ing the beauty of holiness to pews full of eagles, half eagles, 
and threepences, however adroitly concealed they might be in 
broadcloth and boots: or saw an onion in an Easter bonnet 
weeping over the sins of Magdalen, I did not feel as they felt 
who saw in all this, not only propriety, but piety. 

“Or when at public meetings an eel stood up on end, and 
wriggled and squirmed lithely in every direction, and declared 
that, for his part, he went in for rainbows and hot water — how 
could I help seeing that he was still black and loved a slimy pool ? 

“T could not grow misanthropical when I saw in the eyes of 
so many who were called old, the gushing fountains of eternal 
youth, and the light of an immortal dawn, or when I saw those 
who were esteemed unsuccessful and aimless, ruling a fair realm 
of peace and plenty, either in their own hearts, or in another’s 
—a realm and princely possession for which they had well 
renounced a hopeless search and a belated triumph. 

“TI knew one man who had been for years a byword for 
having sought the philosopher’s stone. But I looked at him 
turough the spectacles and saw a satisfaction in concentrated 
energies, and a tenacity arising from devotion to a noble dream 
which was not apparent in the youths who pitied him in the 
aimless effeminacy of clubs, nor in the clever gentlemen who 
cracked their thin jokes upon him over a gossiping dinner. 

“And there was your neighbor over the way, who passes 
for a woman who has failed in her career, because she is an old 
maid. People wag solemn heads of pity, and say that she made 
so great a mistake in not marrying the brilliant and famous 
man who was for long years her suitor. It is clear that no 
orange fiower will ever bloom for her. The young people 
make their tender romances about her as they watch her, and 
think of her solitary hours of bitter regret and wasting long- 
ing, never to be satisfied, 
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“ When I first came to town I shared this sympathy, and 
pleased my imagination with fancying her hard struggle with 
the conviction that she had lost all that made life beautiful. I 
supposed that if I had looked at her through my spectacles, I 
should see that it was only her radiant temper which so illu- 
minated her dress, that we did not see it to be heavy sables. 

‘But when, one day, I did raise my glasses, and glanced at 
her, I did not see the old maid whom we all pitied for a secret 
sorrow, but a woman whose nature was a tropic, in which the 
sun shone, and birds sang, and flowers bloomed forever. There 
were no regrets, no doubts and half wishes, but a calm sweet- 
ness, a transparent peace. I saw her blush when that old lover 
passed by, or paused to speak to her, but it was only the sign 
of delicate feminine consciousness. She knew his love, and 
honored it, although she could not understand it nor return it. 
I looked closely at her, and I saw that although all the world 
had exclaimed at her indifference to such homage, and had 
declared it was astonishing she should lose so fine a match, she 
would only say simply and quietly : — 

“<¢Tf Shakespeare loved me and I did not love him, how 
could I marry him ?’ 

“Could I be misanthropical when I saw such fidelity, and 
dignity, and simplicity ? 

“ You may believe that I was especially curious to look at 
that old lover of hers, through my glasses. He was no longer 
young, you know, when I came, and his fame and fortune were 
secure. Certainly I have heard of few men more beloved, and 
of none more worthy to be loved. He had the easy manner 
of aman of the world, the sensitive grace of a poet, and the 
charitable judgment of a wide traveler. He was accounted the 
most successful and most unspoiled of men. Handsome, bril- 
liant, wise, tender, graceful, accomplished, rich, and famous, I 
looked at him, without the spectacles, in surprise, and admira- 
tion, and wondered how your neighbor over the way had been 
so entirely untouched by his homage. I watched their inter- 
course in society, I saw her gay smile, her cordial greeting; I 
marked his frank address, his lofty courtesy. Their manner 
- told no tales. The eager world was balked, and I pulled out 
my spectacles. 

«JT had seen her already, and nowIsawhim. He lived only 
in memory, and his memory was a spacious and stately palace. 
But he did not oftenest frequent the banqueting hall, where 
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were endless hospitality and feasting, —nor did he loiter much 
in the reception rooms, where a throng of new visitors was for- 
ever swarming,—nor did he feed his vanity by haunting the 
apartment in which were stored the trophies of his varied tri- 
umphs, —nor dream much in the great gallery hung with pic- 
tures of his travels. 

“From all these lofty halls of memory he constantly escaped 
to a remote and solitary chamber, into which no one had ever 
penetrated. But my fatal eyes, behind the glasses, followed 
and entered with him, and saw that the chamber was a chapel. 
It was dim, and silent, and sweet with perpetual incense that 
burned upon an altar before a picture forever veiled. There, 
whenever I chanced to look, I saw him kneel and pray; and 
there, by day and by night, a funeral hymn was chanted. 

“TI do not believe you will be surprised that I have been 
content to remain a deputy bookkeeper. My spectacles regu- 
lated my ambition, and I early learned that there were better 
gods than Plutus. The glasses have lost much of their fascina- 
tion now, and I do not often use them. But sometimes the 
desire is irresistible. Whenever I ain greatly interested, I am 
compelled to take them out and see what it is that I admire. 

“And yet—and yet,” said Titbottom, after a pause, “I am 
not sure that I thank my grandfather.” 

Prue had long since laid away her work, and had heard 
every word of the story. I saw that the dear woman had yet 
one question to ask, and had heen earnestly hoping to hear 
something that would spare her the necessity of asking. But 
Titbottom had resumed his usual tone, after the momentary 
excitement, and made no further allusion to himself. We all 
sat silently, — Titbottom’s eyes fastened musingly upon the car- 
pet, Prue looking wistfully at him, and I regarding both. 

It was past midnight, and our guest arose to go. He shook 
hands quietly, made his grave Spanish bow to Prue, and, taking 
his hat, went towards the front door. Prue and I accompanied 
him. I saw in her eyes that she would ask her question. And 
as Titbottom opened the door, I heard the low words: — 

“And Preciosa?” 

Titbottom paused. He had just opened the door, and the 
moonlight streamed over him as he stood turning back to us. 

“T have seen her but once since. It was in church, and she 
was kneeling, with her eyes closed, so that she did not see me. 
But I rubbed the glasses well, and looked at her, and saw a 
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white lily, whose stem was broken, but which was fresh, and 
luminous, and fragrant still.” 

“That was a miracle,” interrupted Prue. 

“Madam, it was a miracle,” replied Titbottom, “and for 
that one sight I am devoutly grateful for my grandfather’s 
gift. I saw, that although a flower may have lost its hold upon 
earthly moisture, it may still bloom as sweetly, fed by the dews 
of heaven.” 

The door closed, and he was gone. But as Prue put her 
arm in mine, and we went upstairs together, she whispered in 
my ear :— 

“‘ How glad I am that you don’t wear spectacles.” 


BARCLAY OF URY. 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


[Joun GrEENLEAF WuirtikR, the distinguished American poet, was born of 
Quaker parentage at Haverhi)l, Mass., December 17, 1807. He worked on a farm 
in his boyhood, and earned enough by shoemaking to warrant his entering a 
local academy. At twenty-two he began his journalistic career as editor of the 
American Manufacturer ; and was later connected with the New England Weekly 
Review and Haverhill Gazette. Becoming noted for his opposition to slavery, 
he was appointed secretary of the American Antislavery Society, and for a year 
in Philadelphia edited the Pennsylvania Freeman, which was suppressed by a 
mob that sacked and burned the printing office. In 1840 he settled in Ames- 
bury, and continued to reside there until his death in 1892. Among his numer- 
ous publications were: ‘‘ Legends of New England,”’ ‘‘ Moll Pitcher,’ ‘* Mogg 
Megone,”’ ‘‘ The Voices of Freedom,”’ ‘‘ Songs of Labor,’’ ‘‘ Home Ballads,”’ ‘In 
War Time,” ‘¢ National Lyrics,”’ ‘‘ Snow-Bound,”’ ‘‘ Tent on the Beach,”’’ ‘ Bal- 
lads of New England,”’ ‘‘ Hazel Blossoms,’’ ‘‘ Bay of Seven Islands.’?] 


Ur the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green, 
Rode the Laird of Ury; 
Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 
Pressed the mob in fury. 


Flouted him the drunken churl, 

Jeered at him the serving girl, 
Prompt to please her master ; 

And the begging carlin, late 

Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, 
Cursed him as he passed her. 
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Yet, with calm and stately mien, 

Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding; 

And to all he saw and heard 

Answering not with bitter word, 
Turning not for chiding. 


Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 
Loose and free and froward ; 
Quoth the foremost, “ Ride him down! 
Push him! prick him! through the town 
Drive the Quaker coward!” 


But from out the thickening crowd 

Cried a sudden voice and loud: 
“Barclay! Ho! a Barclay!” 

And the old man at his side, 

Saw a comrade, battle tried, 
Scarred and sunburned darkly; 


Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud: “God save us! 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen’s blood, 
With the brave Gustavus? ” 


“Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,” said Ury’s lord; 
“Put it up I pray thee: 

Passive to His holy will, 
Trust [ in my Master still, 
Even though He slay me. 


“Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 
Not by me are needed.” 
-Marveled much that henchman bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old, 
Now so meekly pleaded. 


“Woe’s the day,” he sadly said, 
With a slowly shaking head, 
And a look of pity; 
“Ury’s honest lord reviled, 
Mock of knave and sport of child, 
In his own good city ! 
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“Speak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly’s line, 
And his Walloon lancers, 
Smiting through their midst we’ll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 
To these boyish prancers!” 


“Marvel not, mine ancient friend, 

Like beginning, like the end:” 
Quoth the Laird of Ury, 

“Ts the sinful servant more 

Than his gracious Lord who bore 
Bonds and stripes in Jewry ? 


* Give me joy that in His name 

I can bear, with patient frame, 
All these vain ones offer ; 

While for them He suffereth long, 

Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Scoffing with the scoffer ? 


“Happier I, with loss of all, 

Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 
With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were seen, 

Riding out from Aberdeen, 
With bared heads, to meet me. 


“When each good wife, o’er and o’er, 
Blessed me as I passed her door ; 
And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 
From red fields of slaughter. 


“Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, 

Hard the old friend’s falling off, 
Hard to learn forgiving: 

But the Lord His own rewards, 

And His love with theirs accords, 
Warm and fresh and living. 


“Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God’s own time is best, 
In a patient hope I rest 

For the full daybreaking !” 
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So the Laird of Ury said, 

Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through iron grates, he heard 

Poor disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen! 


Not in vain, Confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 
Of thy day of trial; 
Every age on him, who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways, 
Pours its sevenfold vial. 


Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 

O’er the rabble’s laughter; 
And, while Hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 

Of the good hereafter. 


Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 


Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 

From the Future borrow; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 

Paint the golden morrow! 


——2.0594,00-—— 


FROM “THE SCARLET LETTER.” 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


(Narnanre, Hawtnorne: American story-writer; born at Salem, Mass., 
July 4, 1804; died at Plymouth, N.H., May 19, 1864. His official positions, in 
the customhouse at Salem and as United States consul at Liverpool, furnished 
him with many opportunities for the study of human nature. His literary 
popularity was of slow growth, but was founded on the eternal verities. His 
most famous novels are ‘* The Scarlet Letter,” 1850; ‘* The House of the Seven 
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Gables,” 1851 ; ‘The Blithedale Romance,’’ 1852; ‘*The Marble Faun,” 1860: 
; Septimius Felton,’ posthumous. He wrote a great number of short stories, 
inimitable in style and full of weird imagination. «‘'T'wice-told Tales,”’ first 
series, appeared in 1837; ‘* The Snow Image and Other Twice-told ' ws 

1852 ; ‘* Tanglewood Tales,” in 1853. ] ‘ ik ter 


“J PRAY you, good sir,” said he, “who is this woman? — 
and wherefore:is she here set up to public shame ?” 

“You must needs be a stranger in this region, friend,” 
answered the townsman, looking curiously at the questioner 
and his savage companion, “else you would surely have heard 
of Mistress Hester Prynne, and her evil doings. She hath 
raised a great scandal, I promise you, in godly Master Dimmes- 
dale’s church.” 

“You say truly,” replied the other. “Tam a stranger, and 
have been a wanderer, sorely against my will. I have met 
with grievous mishaps by sea and land, and have been long 
held in bonds among the heathen folk, to the southward ; and 
am now brought hither by this Indian, to be redeemed out of 
my captivity. Will it please you, therefore, to tell me of Hes- 
ter Prynne’s,— have I her name rightly ?—of this woman’s 
offenses, and what has brought her to yonder scaffold ?” 

“ Truly, friend ; and methinks it must gladden your heart, 
after your troubles and sojourn in the wilderness,” said the 
townsman, “to find yourself, at length, in a land where iniquity 
is searched out, and punished in the sight of rulers and people; 
as here in our godly New England. Yonder woman, sir, you 
must know, was the wife of a certain learned man, English by 
birth, but who had long dwelt in Amsterdam, whence, some 
good time agone, he was minded to cross over and cast in his 
lot with us of the Massachusetts. To this purpose, he sent his 
wife before him, remaining himself to look after some necessary 
affairs. Marry, good sir, in some two years, or less, that the 
woman has been a dweller here in Boston, no tidings have come 
of this learned gentleman, Master Prynne ; and his young wife, 
look you, being left to her own misguidance 

«“ Ah !—aha!—I conceive you,” said the stranger, with a 
bitter smile. “So learned a man as you speak of should have 
learned this toc in his books. And who, by your favor, sir, 
may be the father of yonder babe —it is some three or four 
montks old, I should judge —which Mistress Prynne is holding 


in her arms?” 
“Of a truth, friend, that matter remaineth a riddle ; and 
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the Daniel who shall expound it is yet a wanting,” answered 
the townsman. “Madam Hester absolutely refuseth to speak, 
and the magistrates have laid their heads together in vain. 
Peradventure the guilty one stands looking on at this sad 
spectacle, unknown of man, and forgetting that God sees him.” 

“The learned man,” observed the stranger, with another 
smile, “should come himself, to look into the mystery.” 

“It behooves him well, if he be still in life,” responded the 
townsman. ‘Now, good sir, our Massachusetts magistracy, 
bethinking themselves that this woman is youthful and fair, 
and doubtless was strongly tempted to her fall,-—and that, 
moreover, as is most likely, her husband may be at the bottom 
of the sea, —they have not been bold to put in force the ex- 
tremity of our righteous law against her. The penalty thereof 
ig death. But in their great mercy and tenderness of heart, 
they have doomed Mistress Prynne to stand only a space of 
three hours on the platform of the pillory, and then and there- 
after, for the remainder of her natural life, to wear a mark of 
shame upon her bosom.” 

“ A wise sentence!” remarked the stranger, gravely bowing 
his head. “Thus she will be a living sermon against sin, until 
the ignominious letter be engraved upon her tombstone. It 
irks me, nevertheless, that the partner of her iniquity should 
not, at least, stand on the scaffold by her side. But he will 
be known ! — he will be known ! — he will be known!” 

* * * * * * * 

Slowly as the minister walked, he had almost gone by, 
before Hester Prynne could gather voice enough to attract 
his observation. At length, she succeeded. 

“Arthur Dimmesdale!” she said, faintly at first; then 
louder, but hoarsely. ‘ Arthur Dimmesdale ! ” 

“Who speaks ?” answered the minister. 

Gathering himself quickly up, he stood more erect, like a 
man taken by surprise in a mood to which he was reluctant to 
have witnesses. Throwing his eyes anxiously in the direction 
of the voice, he indistinctly beheld a form under the trees, clad 
in garments so somber, and so little relieved from the gray 
twilight into which the clouded sky and the heavy foliage had 
darkened the noontide, that he knew not whether it were a 
woman or a shadow. It may be, that his pathway through life 


was haunted thus, by a specter that had stolen out from among 
his thoughts. 
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He made a step nigher, and discovered the scarlet letter. 

“Hester! Hester Prynne!” said he. “Is it thou? Art 
thou in life?” 

“Even so!” she answered. ‘In such life as has been mine 
these seven years past! And thou, Arthur Dimmesdale, dost 
thou yet live?” 

It was no wonder that they thus questioned one another’s 
actual and bodily existence, and even doubted of theirown. So 
strangely did they meet, in the dim wood, that it was like the 
first encounter, in the world beyond the grave, of two spirits 
who had been intimately connected in their former life, but 
now stood coldly shuddering, in mutual dread,—as not yet 
familiar with their state, nor wonted to the companionship of 
disembodied beings. Each a ghost, and awe-stricken at the 
other ghost! They were awe-stricken likewise at themselves; 
because the crisis flung back to them their consciousness, and 
revealed to each heart its history and experience, as life never 
does, except at such breathless epochs. The soul beheld its 
features in the mirror of the passing moment. It was with 
fear, and tremulously, and, as it were, by a slow, reluctant 
necessity, that Arthur Dimmesdale put forth his hand, chill 
as death, and touched the chill hand of Hester Prynne. The 
grasp, cold as it was, took away what was dreariest in the 
interyiew. They now felt themselves, at least, inhabitants of 
the same sphere. 

Without a word more spoken, —neither he nor she assum- 
ing the guidance, but with an unexpressed consent, — they 
glided back into the shadow of the woods whence Hester had 
emerged, and sat down on the heap of moss where she and 
Pearl had before been sitting. When they found voice to 
speak, it was, at first, only to utter remarks and inquiries 
such as any two acquaintance might have made, about the 
gloomy sky, the threatening storm, and, next, the health of 
each. Thus they went onward, not boldly, but step by step, 
into the themes that were brooding deepest in their hearts. 
So long estranged by fate and circumstances, they needed 
something slight and casual to run before, and threw open 
the doors of intercourse, so that their real thoughts might 
be led across the threshold. 

After a while, the minister fixed his eyes on Hester Prynne’s. 

“Hester,” said he, “hast thou found peace?” 

She smiled drearily, looking down upon her bosom. 
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“ Hast thou?” she asked. 

“None !—nothing but despair!” he answered. “ What 
else could I look for, being what I am, and leading such a life 
as mine? Were I an atheist, —a man devoid of conscience, — 
a wretch with coarse and brutal instincts, — I might have found 
peace, long ere now. Nay, I never should have lost it ! But, 
as inatters stand with my soul, whatever of good capacity there 
originally was in me, all of God’s gifts that were the choicest 
have become the ministers of spiritual torment. Hester, I am 
most miserable! ” 

“The people reverence thee,” said Hester. “And surely 
thou workest good among them! Doth this bring thee no 
comfort?” 

“ More misery, Hester ! — only the more misery ! ” answered 
the clergyman, with a bitter.smile. “As concerns the good 
which I may appear to do, I have no faith in it. It must 
needs be a delusion. What can a ruined soul, like mine, effect 
towards the redemption of other souls?—or a polluted soul 
towards their purification? And as for the people’s reverence, 
would that it were turned to scorn and hatred! Canst thou 
deem it, Hester, a consolation, that I must stand up in my pul- 
pit, and meet so many eyes turned upward to my face, as if 
the light of heaven were beaming from it !— must see my flock 
hungry for the truth, and listening to my words as if a tongue 
of Pentecost were speaking! — and then look inward, and dis- 
cern the black reality of what they idolize? I have laughed, in 
bitterness and agony of heart, at the contrast between what I 
seem and what Iam! And Satan laughs at it!” 

“You wrong yourself in this,” said Hester, gently. ‘“ You 
have deeply and sorely repented. Your sin is left behind you, 
in the days long past. Your present life is not less holy, in 
very truth, than it seems in people’s eyes. Is there no reality 
in the penitence thus sealed and witnessed by good works? 
And wherefore should it not bring you peace?” 

“No, Hester, no!” replied the clergyman. “There is no 
substance in it! It is cold and dead, and can do nothing for 
me! Of penance, I have had enough! Of penitence, there 
has been none! Else, I should long ago have thrown off these 
garments of mock holiness, and have shown myself to mankind 
as they will see me at the judgment seat. Happy are you, 
Hester, that wear the scarlet letter openly upon your bosom ! 
Mine burns in secret! Thou little knowest what a relief it is, 
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PRUMOM MM, hie Taal neat oe en 
2 am! Had I one friend, — or 
were it my worst enemy !—to whom, when sickened with the 
praises of all other men, I could daily betake myself, and be 
known as the vilest of all sinners, methinks my soul might keep 
itself alive thereby. Even thus much of truth would save me! 
But, now, it is all falsehood ! — all emptiness! — all death!” 

Hester Prynne looked into his face, but hesitated to speak. 
Yet, uttering his long-restrained emotions so vehemently ‘as he 
did, his words here offered her the very point of circumstances 
in which to interpose what she came to say. She conquered 
her fears, and spoke. 

*‘Such a friend as thou hast even now wished for,” said she, 
“with whom to weep over thy sin, thou hast in me, the partner 
of it!”— Again she hesitated, but brought out the words with 
an effort. — “Thou hast long had such an enemy, and dwellest 
with him, under the same roof! ” 

The minister started to his feet, gasping for breath, and 
clutching at his heart, as if he would have torn it out of his 
bosom. 

“Ha! Whatsayest thou!” criedhe. “Anenemy! And 
under mine own roof! What mean you?” 

Hester Prynne was now fully sensible of the deep injury for 
which she was responsible to this unhappy man, in permitting 
him to lie for so many years, or, indeed, for a single moment, 
at the mercy of one whose purposes could not be other than 
malevolent. The very contiguity of his enemy, beneath what- 
ever mask the latter might conceal himself, was enough to dis- 
turb the magnetic sphere of a being so sensitive as Arthur 
Dimmesdale. There had been a period when Hester was less 
alive to this consideration; or, perhaps, in the misanthropy of 
her own trouble, she left the minister to bear what she might 
picture to herself as a more tolerable doom. But of late, since 
the night of his vigil, all her sympathies towards him had been 
both softened and invigorated. She now read his heart more 
accurately. She doubted not, that the continual presence of 
Roger Chillingworth, — the secret poison of his malignity, in- 
fecting all the air about him, —and his authorized interference, 
as a physician, with the minister’s physical and spiritual infirmi- 
ties, —that these bad opportunities had been turned to a cruel 
purpose. By means of them, the sufferer’s conscience had been 
kept in an irritated state, the tendency of which was, not to 
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cure by wholesome pain, but to disorganize and corrupt his 
spiritual being. Its result, on earth, could hardly fail to be 
insanity, and hereafter, that eternal alienation from the Good 
and True, of which madness is perhaps the earthly type. 

Such was the ruin to which she had brought the man, once, 
—nay, why should we not speak it? —still so passionately 
loved! Hester felt that the sacrifice of the clergyman’s good 
name, and death itself, as she had already told Roger Chilling- 
worth, would have been infinitely preferable to the aiternative 
which she had taken upon herself to choose. And now, rather 
than have had this grievous wrong to confess, she would gladly 
have lain down on the forest leaves, and died there, at Arthur 
Dimmesdale’s feet. 

“O Arthur,” she cried, “forgive me! In all things else, I 
have striven to be true! Truth was the one virtue which I 
might have held fast, and did hold fast, through all extremity ; 
save when thy good,—thy life, — thy fame,— were put in 
question! Then I consented to a deception. But a lie is 
never good, even though death threaten on the other side! 
Dost thou not see what I would say? That old man !—the 
physician !—he whom they call Roger Chillingworth ! — he 
was my husband!” 

The minister looked at her, for an instant, with all that vio- 
lence of passion, which — intermixed, in more shapes than one, 
with his higher, purer, softer qualities — was, in fact, the por- 
tion of him which the Devil claimed, and through which he 
sought to win the rest. Never was there a blacker or a fiercer 
frown than Hester now encountered. For the brief space that 
it lasted, it was a dark transfiguration. But his character had 
been so much enfeebled by suffering, that even its lower ener- 
gies were incapable of more than a temporary struggle. He 
sank down on the ground, and buried his face in his hands. 

“T might have known it,” murmured he. ‘I did know it! 
Was not the secret told me, in the natural recoil of my heart, 
at the first sight of him, and as often as I have seen him since ? 
Why did I not understand? O Hester Prynne, thou little, 
little knowest all the horror of this thing! And the shame! 
— the indelicacy !—the horrible ugliness of this exposure of a 
sick and guilty heart to the very eye that would gloat over it! 
Woman, woman, thou art accountable for this! I cannot for- 
give thee!” 

“'Lhou shalt forgive me!” cried Hester, flinging herself 
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on the fallen leaves beside him. “Let God punish! Thou 
shalt forgive!” 

With sudden and desperate tenderness, she threw her arms 
around him, and pressed his head against her bosom, —little 
caring though his cheek rested on the scarlet letter. He would 
have released himself, but strove in vain to do so. Hester 
would not set him freg, lest he should look her sternly in the 
face. Ail the world had frowned on her,—for seven long 
years had it frowned upon this lonely woman, —and still she 
bore it all, nor ever once turned away her firm, sad eyes. 
Heaven, likewise, had frowned upon her, and she had not died. 
But the frown of this pale, weak, sinful, and sorrow-stricken 
man was what Hester could not bear and live! 

“Wilt thou yet forgive me?” she repeated, over and over 
again. “ Wilt thou not frown? Wilt thou forgive?” 

“I do forgive you, Hester,” replied the minister, at length, 
with a deep utterance, out of an abyss of sadness, but no 
anger. “I freely forgive you now. May God forgive us both! 
We are not, Hester, the worst sinners in the werld. There is 
one worse than even the polluted priest! That old man’s 
revenge has been blacker than my sin. He has violated, in 
cold blood, the sanctity of a human heart. ‘Thou and I, Hester, 
never did so!” 

“Never, never!” whispered she. ‘What we did had a 
consecration of its own. We felt it so! We said so to each 
other! Hast thou forgotten it?” 

“ Hush, Hester!” said Arthur Dimmesdale, rising from the 
ground. “No; I have not forgotten!” 

They sat down again, side by side, and hand clasped in 
hand, on the mossy trunk of the fallen tree. Life had never 
brought them a gloomier hour ; it was the point whither their 
pathway had so long been tending, and darkening ever, as it 
stole along;—and yet it inclosed a charm that made them 
linger upon it, and claim another, and another, and, after all, 
another moment. The forest was obscure around them, and 
creaked with a blast that was passing through it. The boughs 
were tossing heavily above their heads; while one solemn old 
tree groaned dolefully to another, as if telling the sad story of 
the pair that sat beneath, or constrained to forebode evil to 
come. 

And yet they lingered. How dreary looked the forest track 
that led backward to the settlement, where Hester Prynne must 
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take up again the burden of ignominy, and the minister the 
hollow mockery of his good name! So they lingered an instant 
longer. No golden light had ever been so precious as the gloom 
of this dark forest. Here, seen only by his eyes, the scarlet 
letter need not burn into the bosom of the fallen woman! Here, 
seen only by her eyes, Arthur Dimmesdale, false to God and 
man, might be, for one moment, true ! 

He started at a thought that suddenly occurred to him. 

“ Hester,” cried he, “here is a new horror! Roger Chilling- 
worth knows your purpose to reveal his true character. Will 
he continue, then, to keep our secret? What will now be the 
course of his revenge ?”’ 

“There is a strange secrecy in his nature,” replied Hester, 
thoughtfully ; “and it has grown upon him by the hidden prac- 
tices of his revenge. I deem it not likely that he will betray 
the secret. He will doubtless seek other means of satiating his 
dark passion.” 

“ And I!—how am I to live longer, breathing the same 
air with this deadly enemy?” exclaimed Arthur Dimmesdale, 
shrinking within himself, and pressing his hand nervously 
against his heart, —a gesture that had grown involuntary with 
him. “Think for me, Hester! Thou art strong. Resolve for 
me!” 

“Thou must dweli no longer with this man,” said Hester, 
slowly and firmly. “Thy heart must be no longer under his 
evil eye!” 

‘It were far worse than death!” replied the minister. “But 
how to avoid it? What choice remains to me? Shall I lie 
down again on these withered leaves, where I cast myself when 
thou didst tell me what he was? Must I sink down there, and 
die at once?” 

“Alas, what a ruin has befallen thee!” said Hester, with 
the tears gushing into her eyes. “ Wilt thou die for very weak- 
ness? There is no other cause!” 

“ The judgment of God is on me,” answered the conscience- 
stricken priest. “It is too mighty for me to struggle witb !” 

‘“‘ Heaven would show mercy,” rejoined Hester, “ hadst thou 
but the strength to take advantage of it.” 

“ Be thou strong for me!” answered he. ‘ Advise me what 
to do.” 

* Ts the world, then, so narrow?” exclaimed Hester Prynne, 
fixing her deep eyes on the minister's, and instinctively exer- 
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cising a magnetic power over a spirit so shattered and subdued 
that it could hardly hold itself erect. “Doth the universe lie 
within the compass of yonder town, which only a little time 
ago was but a leaf-strewn desert, as lonely as this around us? 
Whither leads yonder forest track? Backward to the settle- 
ment, thou sayest! Yes; but onward, too. Deeper it goes, and 
deeper, into the wilderness, less plainly to be seen at every step ; 
until, some few miles hence, the yellow leaves will show no ves- 
tige of the white man’s tread. ‘There thou art free! So brief 
a journey would bring thee from a world where thou hast been 
most wretched, to one where thou mayest still be happy! Is 
there not shade enough in all this boundless forest to hide thy 
heart from the gaze of Roger Chillingworth ? ” 

“Yes, Hester; but only under the fallen leaves!” replied 
the minister, with a sad smile. 

“Then there is the broad pathway of the sea!” continued 
Hester. “It brought thee hither. If thou so choose, it will 
bear thee back again. In our native land, whether in some re- 
mote rural village or in vast London, — or, surely, in Germany, 
in France, in pleasant Italy,—thou wouldst be beyond his 
power and knowledge! And what hast thou to do with all 
these iron men, and their opinions? They have kept thy better 
part in bondage too long already !” 

“Tt cannot be!” answered the minister, listening as if he 
were called upon to realize a dream. ‘I am powerless to go! 
Wretched and sinful as I am, I have had no other thought than 
to drag on my earthly existence in the sphere where Providence 
hath placed me. Lost as my own soul is, I would still do what 
I may for other human souls! I dare not quit my post, though 
an unfaithful sentinel, whose sure reward is death and dishonor, 
when his dreary watch shall come to an end!” 

“Thou art crushed under this seven years’ weight of mis- 
ery,” replied Hester, fervently resolved to buoy him up with 
her own energy. “But thou shalt leave it all behind thee! It 
shall not cumber thy steps, as thou treadest along the forest 
path; neither shalt thou freight the ship with it, if thou prefer 
to cross the sea. Leave this wreck and ruin here where it hath 
happened. Meddle no more with it! Begin all anew ! Hast 
thou exhausted possibility in the failure of this one trial? Not 
so! The future is yet full of trial and success. There is hap- 
piness to be enjoyed! There is good to be done | Exchange 
this false life of thine for a true one. Be, if thy spirit summon 
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thee to such a mission, the teacher and apostle of the red men. 
Or, —as is more thy nature, — be a scholar and a sage among the 
wisest and the most renowned of the cultivated world. Preach! 
Write! Act! Do anything, save to lie down and die! Give 
up this name of Arthur Dimmesdale, and make thyself another, 
and a high one, such as thou canst wear without fear or shame. 
Why shouldst thou tarry so much as one other day in the 
torments that have so gnawed into thy life! —that have made 
thee feeble to will and to do !—that will leave thee powerless 
even to repent! Up, and away!” 

“O Hester!”.cried Arthur Dimmesdale, in whose eyes a 
fitful light, kindled by her enthusiasm, flashed up and died 
away, “thou tellest of running a race to a man whose knees are 
tottering beneath him! I must die here! ‘There is not the 
strength or courage left me te venture into the wide, strange, 
difficult world, alone!” 

It was the last expression of the despondency of a broken 
spirit. He lacked energy to grasp the better fortune that 
seemed within his reach. 

He repeated the word. 

«“ Alone, Hester!” 

“Thou shalt not go alone!” answered she, in a deep whisper. 

Then, all was spoken ! 


* * * * * * * 


As the ranks of military men and civil fathers moved 
onward, all eyes were turned towards the point where the 
minister was seen to approach among them. The shout died 
into a murmur, as one portion of the crowd after another 
obtained a glimpse of him. How feeble and pale he looked, 
amid all his triumph! The energy—or say, rather, the 
inspiration which had held him up, until he should have 
delivered the sacred message that brought its own strength 
along with it from heaven— was withdrawn, now that it had 
so faithfully performed its office. The glow, which they had 
just before beheld burning on his cheek, was extinguished, 
like a flame that sinks down hopelessly among the late-decay- 
ing embers. It seemed hardly the face of a man alive, with 
such a deathlike hue; it was hardly a man with life in him, 
that tottered on his path so nervelessly, yet tottered, and did 
not fall ! 


One of his clerical brethren, —it was the venerable John 
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Wilson, — observing the state in which Mr. Dimmesdale was 
‘ left by the retiring wave of intellect and sensibility, stepped 
forward hastily to offer his support. The minister tremu- 
lously, but decidedly, repelled the old man’s arm. He still 
walked onward, if that movement could be so described, which 
rather resembled the wavering effort of an infant, with its 
mother’s arms in view, outstretched to tempt him forward. 
And now, almost imperceptible as were the latter steps of his 
progress, he had come opposite the well-remembered but 
weather-darkened scaffold, where, long since, with all that 
dreary lapse of time between, Hester Prynne had encountered 
the world’s ignominious stare. There stood Hester, holding 
little Pearl by the hand! And there was the scarlet letter on 
her breast! The minister here made a pause, although the 
music still played the stately and rejoicing march to which the 
procession moved. It summoned him onward,—onward to 
the festival !—but here he made a pause. 

Bellingham, for the last few moments, had kept an anxious 
eye upon him. He now left his own place in the procession, and 
advanced to give assistance, — judging, from Mr. Dimmesdale’s 
aspect, that he must otherwise inevitably fall. But there was 
something in the latter’s expression that warned back the 
magistrate, although a man not readily obeying the vague 
intimations that pass from one spirit to another. The crowd, 
meanwhile, looked on with awe and wonder. This earthly 
faintness was, in their view, only another phase of the min- 
ister’s celestial strength; nor would it have seemed a miracle 
too high to be wrought for one so holy, had he ascended be- 
fore their eyes, waxing dimmer and brighter, and fading at 
last into the light of heaven. 

He turned towards the scaffold, and stretched forth his 
arms. : 

“Hester,” said he, “come hither! Come, my little 
Pearl!” 

It was a ghastly look with which he regarded them; but 
there was something at once tender and strangely triumphant 
in it. The child, with the birdlike motion which was one of 
her characteristics, flew to him, and clasped her arms about his 
knees. Hester Prynne—slowly, as if impelled by inevitable 
fate, and against her strongest will, likewise drew near, but 
paused before she reached him. At this instant, old Roger 
Chillingworth thrust himself through the crowd,— or, perhaps, 
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so dark, disturbed, and evil was his look, he rose up out of 
some nether region,—to snatch back his victim from what he 
sought to do! Be that as it might, the old man rushed for- 
ward, and caught the minister by the arm. 

“Madman, hold! what is your purpose?” -whispered he. 
«“ Wave back that woman! Cast off this child! All shall be 
well! Do not blacken your fame, and perish in dishonor! I 
can yet save you! Would you bring infamy on your sacred 
profession?” 

“Ha, tempter! Methinks thou art too late!” answered the 
minister, encountering his eye, fearfully, but firmly. “Thy 
power is not what it was! With God’s help, I shall escape 
thee now!” 

He again extended his hand to the woman of the scarlet 
letter. 

“Hester Prynne,” cried he, with a piercing earnestness, “in 
the name of Him, so terrible and so merciful, who gives me 
grace, at this last moment, to do what—for my own heavy sin 
and miserable agony —I withheld myself from doing seven 
years ago, come hither now, and twine thy strength about me! 
Thy strength, Hester; but let it be guided by the will which 
God hath granted me! This wretched and wronged old man is 
opposing it with all his might ! — with all his own might, and 
the fiend’s! Come, Hester, come! Support me up yonder 
scaffold !” 

The crowd was in a tumult. The men of rank and dignity, 
who stood more immediately around the clergyman, were so 
taken by surprise, and so perplexed as to the purport of what 
they saw,— unable to receive the explanation which most readily 
presented itself, or to imagine any other,— that they remained 
silent and inactive spectators of the judgment which Providence 
seemed about to work. They beheld the minister, leaning on 
Hester’s shoulder, and supported by her arm around him, ap- 
proach the scaffold, and ascend its steps; while still the little 
hand of the sin-born child was clasped in his. Old Roger Chil- 
lingworth followed, as one intimately connected with the drama 
of guilt and sorrow in which they had all been actors, and well 
entitled, therefore, to be present at its closing scene. 

“ Hadst thou sought the whole earth over,” said he, looking 
darkly at the clergyman, “there was no one place so secret, — 
no high place nor lowly place, where thou couldst have escaped 
me, — save on this very scaffold ! ” 
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“Thanks be to Him who hath led me hither!” answered 
the minister. 

Yet he trembled, and turned to Hester with an expression 
of doubt and anxiety in his eyes, not the less evidently be- 
trayed, that there was a feeble smile upon his lips. 

“Is not this better,” murmured he, “than what we dreamed 
of in the forest?” 

“I know not! I know not!” she hurriedly replied. “ Bet- 
ter? Yea; so we may both die, and little Pearl die with us!” 

“For thee and Pearl, be it as God shall order,” said the 
minister; “and God is merciful! Let me now do the will 
which he hath made plain before my sight. For, Hester, I am 
a dying man. So let me make haste to take my shame upon 
me ! ” De 

Partly supported by Hester Prynne, and holding one hand 
of little Pearl’s, the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale turned to the 
dignified and venerable rulers ; to the holy ministers, who were 
his brethren ; to the people, whose great heart was thoroughly 
appalled, yet overflowing with tearful sympathy, as knowing 
that some deep life matter — which, if full of sin, was full of 
anguish and repentance likewise — was now to be laid open to 
them. The sun, but little past its meridian, shone down upon 
the clergyman, and gave a distinctness to his figure, as he stood 
out from all the earth, to put in his plea of guilty at the bar of 
Eternal Justice. 

“People of New England!” cried he, with a voice that 
rose over them, high, solemn, and majestic, — yet had always a 
tremor through it, and sometimes a shriek, struggling up out 
of a fathomless depth of remorse and woe,— ‘ye, that have 
loved me! -—ye, that have deemed me holy ! — behold me here, 
the one sinner of the world! At last !—at last!—I stand 
upon the spot where, seven years since, I should have stood ; 
here, with this woman, whose arm, more than the little strength 
wherewith I have crept hitherward, sustains me, at this dread- 
ful moment, from groveling down upon my face! Lo, the scar- 
let letter which Hester wears! Ye have all shuddered at it! 
Wherever her walk hath been, — wherever, so miserably bur- 
. dened, she may have hoped to find repose, —it hath cast a lurid 
gleam of awe and horrible repugnance round abcut her. But 
there stood one in the midst of you, at whose brand of sin and 
infamy ye have not shuddered !” ik 

It seemed, at this point, as if the minister must leave the 
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remainder of his secret undisclosed. But he fought back the 
bodily weakness,—and, still more, the faintness of heart, — 
that was striving for the mastery with him. He threw off all 
assistance, and stepped passionately forward a pace before the 
woman and the child. 

“Tt was on him!” he continued, with a kind of fierceness ; 
so determined was he to speak out the whole. ‘“ God’s eye be- 
held it! The angels were forever pointing at it! The Devil 
knew it well, and fretted it continually with the touch of his 
burning finger! But he hid it cunningly from men, and walked 
among you with the mien of a spirit, mournful, because so pure 
in a sinful world !—and sad, because he missed his heavenly 
kindred! Now, at the death hour, he stands up before you! 
He bids you look again at Hester’s scarlet letter! He tells 
you that, with ali its mysterious horror, it is but the shadow 
of what he bears on his own breast, and that even this, his own 
red stigma, is no more than the type of what has seared his in- 
most heart! Stand any here that question God’s judgment on 
a sinner? Behold! Behold a dreadful witness of it!” 

With a convulsive motion, he tore away the ministerial 
band from before his breast. It was revealed! But it were 
irreverent to describe that revelation. For an instant, the 
gaze of the horror-stricken multitude was concentrated on the 
ghastly miracle; while the minister stood, with a flush of 
triumph in his face, as one who, in the crisis of acutest pain, 
had won a victory. Then, down he sank upon the scaffold! 
Hester partly raised him, and supported his head against her 
bosom. Old Roger Chillingworth knelt down beside him, 
with a blank, dull countenance, out of which the life seemed 
to have departed. 

“Thou hast escaped me!” he repeated more than once. 
“ Thou hast escaped me ! ” 

‘‘May God forgive thee!” said the minister. ‘Thou, too, 
hast deeply sinned !” 

He withdrew his dying eyes from the old man, and fixed 
them on the woman and the child. 

“My little Pearl,” said he, feebly,—and there was a sweet 
and gentle smile over his face, as of a spirit sinking into deep 
repose ; nay, now that the burden was removed, it seemed al- 
most as if he would be sportive with the child, —“ dear little 
Pearl, wilt thou kiss me now? Thou wouldst not, yonder, in 
the forest! But now thou wilt?” 
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Pearl kissed his lips. A spell was broken. The creat 
scene of grief, in which the wild infant bore a part, had de- 
veloped all her sympathies; and as her tears fell upon her 
father’s cheek, they were the pledge that she would grow up 
amid human joy and sorrow, nor forever do battle with the 
world, but be a woman in it. Towards her mother, too, 
Pearl’s errand as a messenger of anguish was all fulfilled. 

“ Hester,” said the clergyman, “ farewell ! ” 

“Shall we not meet again?” whispered she, bending her 
face down close to his. ‘Shall we not spend our immortal life 
together? Surely, surely, we have ransomed one another, 
with all this woe! Thou lookest far into eternity, with those 
bright dying eyes! Then tell me what thou seest.” 

“Hush, Hester, hush!” said he, with tremulous solemnity. 
“The law we broke !—the sin here so awfully revealed ! — 
let these alone be thy thoughts! I fear! I fear! It may 
be that, when we forgot our God,— when we violated our 
reverence each for the other’s soul, — it was thenceforth vain to 
hope that we could meet hereafter, in an everlasting and pure 
reunion. God knows; and He is merciful! He hath proved 
his mercy, most of all, in my afflictions. By giving me this 
burning torture to bear upon my breast! By sending yonder 
dark and terrible old man, to keep the torture always at red 
heat! By bringing me hither, to die this death of triumphant 
ignominy before the people! Had either of these agonies been 
wanting, I had been lost forever! Praised be hisname! His 
will be done! Farewell!” 

That final word came forth with the minister’s expiring 
breath. The multitude, silent till then, broke out in a strange, 
deep voice of awe and wonder, which could not as yet find 
utterance, save in this murmur that rolled so heavily after the 


departed spirit. 
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TWO WOMEN. 
By NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 


(Narwanier Parker Wivuis, an American editor and author, was born at 
Portland, Me., January 20, 1806. He founded and conducted the American 
Monthly Magazine until it was merged in the New York Mirror, of which he 
became associate editor in 1831. He traveled extensively in Europe and the 
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East, and as attaché of the American legation had favorable opportunities for 
observing European society. During the latter part of his life he was editor of 
the Home Journal in conjunction with George P. Morris, and after the latter’s 
death assumed entire charge of the paper. Willis was a brilliant and popular 
magazinist, and the author of numerous stories, sketches of travel, miscellaneous 
papers of social observation, and verses. His publications include: ‘‘ Pencilings 
by the Way,” ‘Inklings of Adventure,” ‘‘ Letters from Under a Bridge,”’ ‘* Peo- 
ple I Have Met,” ‘‘ Hurry-graphs,” ‘‘ Famous Persons and Places.’ He died 
at his beautiful estate, ‘‘Idlewiid,’’ Newburg, N.Y., in 1867.] 


Tue shadows lay along Broadway, 
’T was near the twilight tide, 
And slowly there a Lady fair 
Was walking in her pride: 
Alone walked she; but viewlessly 
Walked spirits at her side. 


Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And Honor charmed the air ; 

And all astir looked kind on her, 
And called her good as fair: 

For al) God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 


She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true, 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo: 

But honored well are charms to sell, 
If priests the selling do. 


Now walking there was One more fair, 
A slight Girl, lily pale ; 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail : 

*Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn, 
And nothing could avail. 


No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray : 

For as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air, 
Her woman’s heart gave way: 

But the sin forgiven by Christ in Heaven 
By man is cursed alway. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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COMPENSATION. 
By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


(Ratrx Warpo Emerson, the eminent American poet, essayist, and lec- 
turer, was born in Boston, May 25, 1803. He came of a long line of ministers ; 
and after graduating from Harvard, taught for a few years, and in 1829 was 
ordained pastor of the Second Unitarian Church. This office, however, he 
resigned in 1832, on account cf the gradually increasing differences between his 
own modes of thought and those of his hearers. He then made a brief trip to 
Europe, during which he became acquainted with Carlyle, and on his return 
commenced his career as lecturer, meeting with continued success in the United 
States and England. In 1840, on the establishment of the Dial, the organ of the 
Transcendentalists, he became a contributor, and from 1842 to 1844 its editor. 
He died at his home in Concord, Mass., April 27, 1882. His collected works 
include: ‘‘ Nature,” ‘‘ Essays’ (two series), ‘‘ Representative Men,” ‘“ English 
Traits,’’ ‘* Society and Solitude,’’ ** Letters and Social Aims,” ‘* Poems.’’] 


EVER since I was a boy I have wished to write a discourse 
on Compensation ; for it seemed to me when very young that 
on this subject Life was ahead of theology and the people knew 
more than the preachers taught. The documents too from 
which the doctrine is to be drawn charmed my fancy by their 
endless variety, and lay always before me, even in sleep; for 
they are the tools in our hands, the bread in our basket, the 
transactions of the street, the farm, and the dwelling house; the 
greetings, the relations, the debts and credits, the influence of 
character, the nature and endowment of all men. It seemed to 
me also that in it might be shown men a ray of divinity, the 
present action of the Soul of this world, clean from all vestige 
of tradition ; and so the heart of man might be bathed by an 
inundation of eternal love, conversing with that which he knows 
was always and always must be, because it really is now. It 
appeared moreover that if this doctrine could be stated in terms 
with any resemblance to those bright intuitions in which this 
truth is sometimes revealed to us, it would be a star in many 
dark hours and crooked passages in our journey, that would not 
suffer us to lose our way. 

I was lately confirmed in these desires by hearing a sermon 
at church. The preacher, a man esteemed for his orthodoxy, 
unfolded in the ordinary manner the doctrine of the Last Judg- 
ment. He assumed that judgment is not executed in this 
world ; that the wicked are successful ; that the good are miser- 
able; and then urged from reason and from Scripture a com- 
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pensation to be made to both parties in the next life. No 
offense appeared to be taken by the congregation at this doc- 
trine. As far as I could observe when the meeting broke up 
they separated without remark on the sermon. 

Yet what was the import of this teaching? .What did the 
preacher mean by saying that the good are miserable in the 
present life? Was it that houses and lands, offices, wine, horses, 
dress, luxury, are had by unprincipled men, whilst the saints 
are poor and despised ; and that a compensation is to be made 
to these last hereafter, by giving them the like gratifications 
another day, — bank stock and doubloons, venison and cham- 
pagne? This must be the compensation intended; for what 
else? Is it that they are to have leave to pray and praise? to 
love and serve men? Why, that they can donow. ‘The legiti- 
imate inference the disciple would draw was, “ We are to have 
such a good time as the sinners have now” ; —or, to push it to 
its extreme import, —‘ You sin now, we shall sin by and by ; 
we would sin now, if we could; not being successful we expect 
our revenge to-morrow.” 

The fallacy lay in the immense concession that the bad are 
successful ; that justice is not done now. The blindness of the 
preacher consisted in deferring to the base estimate of the mar- 
ket of what constitutes a manly success, instead of confront- 
ing and convicting the world from the truth; announcing the 
Presence of the Scul; the omnipotence of the Will; and so 
establishing the standard of good and ill, of success and false- 
hood, and summoning the dead to its present tribunal. 

I find a similar base tone in the popular religious works of 
the day and the same doctrines assumed by the literary men 
when occasionally they treat the related topics. I think that 
our popular theology has gained in decorum, and not in prin- 
ciple, over the superstitions it has displaced. But men are 
better than this theology. Their daily life gives it the lie. 
Every ingenuous and aspiring soul leaves the doctrine behind 
him in his own experience, and all men feel sometimes the false- 
hood which they cannot demonstrate. For men are wiser than 
they know. That which they hear in schools and pulpits with- 
out afterthought, if said in conversation would probably be 
questioned in silence. If a man dogmatize in a mixed company 
on Providence and the divine laws, he is answered by a silence 
which conveys well enough to an observer the dissatisfaction of 
the hearer, but his incapacity to make his own statement. 
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I shall attempt in this and the following chapter to record 
some facts that indicate the path of the law of Compensation ; 


happy beyond my expectation if I shall truly draw the smallest 
are of this circle. 


POLARITY, or action and reaction, we meet in every part of 
nature ; in darkness and light; in heat and cold; in the ebb 
and flow of waters; in male and female; in the inspiration and 
expiration of plants and animals ; in the systole and diastole of 
the heart ; in the undulations of fluids and of sound; in the 
centrifugal and centripetal gravity; in electricity, galvanism, 
and chemical affinity. Superinduce magnetism at one end of a 
needie, the opposite magnetism takes place at the other end. 
If the south attracts, the north repels. To empty here, you 
must condense there. An inevitable dualism bisects nature, so 
that each thing is a half, and suggests another thing to make it 
whole ; as, spirit, matter; man, woman ; subjective, objective ; 
in, out ; upper, under ; motion, rest ; yea, nay. 

Whilst the world is thus dual, so is every one of its parts. 
The entire system of things gets represented in every particle. 
There is somewhat that resembles the ebb and flow of the sea, 
day and night, man and woman, in a single needle of the pine, 
in a kernel of corn, in each individual of every animal tribe. 
The reaction, so grand in the elements, is repeated within these 
small boundaries. For example, in the animal kingdom the 
physiologist has observed that no creatures are favorites, but a 
certain compensation balances every gift and every defect. <A 
surplusage given to one part is paid out of a reduction from 
another part of the same creature. If the head and neck are 
enlarged, the trunk and extremities are cut short. 

The theory of the mechanic forces is another example. 
What we gain in power is lost in time, and the converse. 
The periodic or compensating errors of the planets is another 
instance. The influences of climate and soil in political his- 
tory are another. The cold climate invigorates. The barren 
soil does not breed fevers, crocodiles, tigers, or scorpions. 

The same dualism underlies the nature and condition of 
man. Every excess causes a defect ; every defect an excess. 
Every sweet hath its sour; every evil its good. Every fac- 
ulty which is a receiver of pleasure has an equal penalty put 
on its abuse. It is to answer for its moderation with its life. 
For every grain of wit there is a grain of folly. For every- 
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thing you have missed, you have gained something else ; and 
for everything you gain, you lose something. If riches in- 
crease, they are increased that use them. If the gatherer 
gathers too much, nature takes out of the man what she puts 
into his chest ; swells the estate, but kills the owner. Nature 
hates monopolies and exceptions. The waves of the sea do not 
more speedily seek a level from their loftiest tossing than the 
varieties of condition tend to equalize themselves. There is 
always some leveling circumstance that puts down the over- 
bearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate, substantially on 
the same ground with all others. Is a man too strong and 
fierce for society and by temper and position a bad citizen, — 
a morose ruffian, with a dash of the pirate in him ?—nature 
sends him a troop of pretty sons and daughters who are get- 
ting along in the dame’s classes at the village school, and 
love and fear for them smooths his grim scowl to courtesy. 
Thus she contrives to intenerate the granite and feldspar, takes 
the boar out and puts the lamb in and keeps her balance true. 

The farmer imagines power and place are fine things. But 
the President has paid dear for his White House. It has 
commonly cost him all his peace, and the best of his manly attri- 
butes. To preserve for a short time so conspicuous an appear- 
ance before the world, he is content to eat dust before the real 
masters who stand erect behind the throne. Or do men de- 
sire the more substantial and permanent grandeur of genius? 
Neither has this an immunity. He who by force of will or of 
thought is great and overlooks thousands, has the responsibility 
of overlooking. With every influx of light comes new danger. 
Has he light? he must bear witness to the light, and always 
outrun that sympathy which gives him such keen satisfaction, 
by his fidelity to new revelations of the incessant soul. He 
must hate father and mother, wire and child. Has he all that 
the world loves and admires and covets? — he must cast behind 
him their admiration and afflict them by faithfulness to his truth 
and become a byword and a hissing. 

This Law writes the laws of cities and nations. It will not 
be balked of its end in the smallest iota. It is in vain to 
build or plot or combine against it. Things refuse to be mis- 
managed long. Res nolunt diu male administrari. Though no 
checks to a new evil appear, the checks exist, and will appear. 
If the government is cruel, the governor’s life is not safe. If 
you tax too high, the revenue will yield nothing. If you make 
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the criminal code sanguinary, juries will not convict. Nothing 
arbitrary, nothing artificial can endure. The true life and sat- 
istactions of man seem to elude the utmost rigors or felicities 
of condition and to establish themselves with great indifferency 
under all varieties of circumstance. Under all governments 
the influence of character remains the same, —in Turkey and 
New England about alike. Under the primeval despots of 
Egypt, history honestly confesses that man must have been as 
free as culture could make him. 

These appearances indicate the fact that the universe is 
represented in every one of its particles. Everything in 
nature contains all the powers of nature. Everything is made 
of one hidden stuff ; as the naturalist sees one type under every 
metamorphosis, and regards a horse as a running man, a fish as 
a swimming man, a bird as a flying man, a tree as a rooted man. 
Each new form repeats not only the main character of the type, 
but part for part all the details, all the aims, furtherances, hin- 
_ drances, energies and whole system of every other. Every occu- 
pation, trade, art, transaction, is a compend of the world and a 
correlative of every other. Each one is an entire emblem of 
human life; of its good and ill, its trials, its enemies, its course 
and its end. And each one must somehow accommodate the 
whole man and recite all his destiny. 

The world globes itself in a drop of dew. The microscope 
cannot find the animalcule which is less perfect for being little. 
Eyes, ears, taste, smell, motion, resistance, appetite, and organs 
of reproduction that take hold on eternity, —all find room to 
consist in the small creature. So do we put our life into every 
act. The true doctrine of omnipresence is that God reappears 
with all his parts in every moss and cobweb. The value of the 
universe contrives to throw itself into every point. If the good 
is there, so is the evil; if the affinity, so the repulsion; if the 
force, so the limitation. 

Thus is the universe alive. All things are moral. That 
soul which within us is a sentiment, cutside of us is a law. 
We feel its inspirations ; out there in history we can see its 
fatal strength. It is almighty. All nature feels its grasp. 
“Jt is in the world, and the world was made by it.” It is 
eternal but it enacts itself in time and space. Justice is not 
postponed. A perfect equity adjusts its balance in all parts 
of life. Of xuBou Aids deb evarrirrovc:. The dice of God are 
always loaded. The world looks like a multiplication table, 
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or a mathematical equation, which, turn it how you will, bal- 
ances itself. Take what figure you will, its exact value, nor 
more nor less, still returns to you. Every secret is told, every 
crime is punished, every virtue rewarded, every wrong redressed, 
in silence and certainty. What we call retribution is the uni- 
versal necessity by which the whole appears wherever a part 
appears. If you see smoke, there must be fire. If you see 
a hand or a limb, you know that the trunk to which it belongs 
is there behind. 

Every act rewards itself, or in other words integrates itself, 
in a twofold manner : first in the thing, or in real nature ; and 
secondly in the circumstance, or in apparent nature. Men call 
the circumstance the retribution. The causal retribution is in 
the thing and is seen by the soul. The retribution in the cir- 
cumstance is seen by the understanding ; it is inseparable from 
the thing, but is often spread over a long time and so does not 
become distinct until after many years. The specific stripes 
may follow late after the offense, but they follow because they 
accompany it. Crime and punishment grow out of one stem. 
Punishment is a fruit that unsuspected ripens within the flower 
of the pleasure which concealed it. Cause and effect, means 
and ends, seed and fruit, cannot be severed; for the effect al- 
ready blooms in the cause, the end preéxists in the means, the 
fruit in the seed. 

Whilst thus the world will be whole and refuses to be dis- 
parted, we seek to act partially, to sunder, to appropriate ; for 
example, — to gratify the senses we sever the pleasure of the 
senses from the needs of the character. The ingenuity of man 
has been dedicated to the solution of one problem, — how to 
detach the sensual sweet, the sensual strong, the sensual bright, 
etc., from the moral sweet, the moral deep, the moral fair; that 
is, again, to contrive to cut clean off-this upper surface so thin 
as to leave it bottomless ; to get a one end, without an other end. 
The soul says, Eat ; the body would feast. The soul says, The 
man and woman shall be one flesh and one soul; the body would 
join the flesh only. The soul says, Have dominion over all 
things to the ends of virtue ; the body wowd have the power 
over things to its own ends. 

The soul strives amain to live and work through all things. 
It would be the only fact. All things shall be added unto it, — 
power, pleasure, knowledge, beauty. The particular man aims 
to be somebody ; to set up for himself ; to truck and higgle for 
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a private good ; and, in particulars, to ride that he may ride ; 
to dress that he may be dressed ; to eat that he may eat; and 
to govern, that he may be seen. Men seek to be great; they 
would have offices, wealth, power, and fame. They think that 
to be great is to get only one side of nature,—the sweet, with- 
out the other side, —the bitter. 

Steadily is this dividing and detaching counteracted. Up 
to this day it must be owned no projector has had the smallest 
success. The parted water reunites behind our hand. Pleas- 
ure is taken out of pleasant things, profit out of profitable 
things, power out of strong things, the moment we seek to 
separate them from the whole. We can no more halve things 
and get the sensual good, by itself, than we can get an inside 
that shall have no outside, or alight without ashadow. “Drive 
out nature with a fork, she comes running back.” 

Life invests itself with inevitable conditions, which the un- 
wise seek to dodge, which one and another brags that he does 
not know, brags that they do not touch him ;— but the brag is on 
his lips, the conditions are in his soul. If he escapes them in 
one part they attack him in another more vital part. If he has 
escaped them in form and in the appearance, it is because he has 
resisted his life and fled from himself, and the retribution is so 
much death. So signal is the failure of all attempts to make 
this separation of the good from the tax, that the experiment 
would not be tried, — since to try it is to be mad, — but for the 
circumstance that when the disease began in the will, of rebel- 
lion and separation, the intellect is at once infected, so that the 
man ceases to see God whole in each object, but is able to see 
the sensual allurement of an object and not see the sensual 
hurt ; he sees the mermaid’s head but not the dragon’s tail, and 
thinks he can cut off that which he would have from that 
which he would not have. ‘ How secret art thou who dwellest 
in the highest heavens in silence, O thou only great God, sprin- 
kling with an unwearied providence certain penal blindnesses 
upon such as have unbridled desires ! ” 

The human soul is true to these facts in the painting of 
fable, of history, of law, of proverbs, of conversation. It finds 
a tongue in literature unawares. Thus the Grecks called Jupi- 
ter, Supreme Mind; but having traditionally ascribed to him 
many base actions, they involuntarily made amends to Reason 
by tying up the hands of so bad a god. He is made as helpless 
as a king of England. Prometheus knows one secret which 
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Jove must bargain for; Minerva, another. | He cannot get his 
own thunders; Minerva keeps the key of them : — 


Of all the gods, I only know the keys 
That ope the solid doors within whose vaults 
His thunders sleep. 


A plain confession of the inworking of the All and of its moral 
aim. The Indian mythology ends in the same ethics; and in- 
deed it would seem impossible for any fable to be invented and 
get any currency which was not moral. Aurora forgot to ask 
youth for her lover, and so though Tithonus is immortal, he is 
old. Achilles is not quite invulnerable ; for Thetis held him 
by the heel when she dipped him in the Styx and the sacred 
waters did not wash that part. Siegfried, in the Nibelungen, 
is not quite immortal, for a leaf fell on his back whilst he was 
bathing in the Dragon’s blood, and that spot which it covered is 
mortal. And so it always is. There is a crack in everything 
God has made. Always it would seem there is this vindictive 
circumstance stealing in at unawares even into the wild poesy 
in which the human fancy attempted to make bold holiday and 
to shake itself free of the old laws,—this back stroke, this kick 
of the gun, certifying that the law is fatal; that in nature 
nothing can be given, all things are sold. 

This is that ancient doctrine of Nemesis, who keeps watch 
in the Universe and lets no offense go unchastised. The Furies 
they said are attendants on Justice, and if the sun in heaven 
should transgress his path they would punish him. The poets 
related that stone walls and iron swords and leathern thongs 
had an occult sympathy with the wrongs of their owners; that 
the belt which Ajax gave Hector dragged the Trojan hero over 
the field at the wheels of the car of Achilles, and the sword 
which Hector gave Ajax was that on whose point Ajax fell. 
They recorded that when the Thasians erected a statue to 
Theogenes, a victor in the games, one of his rivals went to it 
by night and endeavored to throw it down by repeated blows, 
until at last he moved it from its pedestal and was crushed to 
death beneath its fall. 

This voice of fable has in it somewhat divine. It came 
from thought above the will of the writer. That is the best 
part of each writer which has nothing private in it; that is the 
best part cf each which he does not know; that which flowed 
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out of his constitution and not from his too active invention ; 
that which in the study of a single artist you might not easily 
find, but in the study of many you would abstract as the spirit 
of them all. Phidias it is not, but the work of man in that 
early Hellenic world that I would know. The name and cir- 
cumstance of Phidias, however convenient for history, embar- 
rasses when we come to the highest criticism. We are to see 
that which man was tending to do in a given period, and was 
hindered, or, if you will, modified in doing, by the interfering 
volitions of Phidias, of Dante, of Shakespeare, the organ whereby 
man at the moment wrought. 

Still more striking is the expression of this fact in the prov- 
erbs of all nations, which are always the literature of Reason, 
or the statements of an absolute truth without qualification. 
Proverbs, like the sacred books of each nation, are the sanctu- 
ary of the Intuitions. That which the droning world, chained 
to appearances, will not allow the realist to say in his own 
words, it will suffer him to say in proverbs without contradic- 
tion. And this law of laws, which the pulpit, the senate, and 
the college deny, is hourly preached in all markets and all 
languages by flights of proverbs, whose teaching is as true and 
as omnipresent as that of birds and flies. 

All things are double, one against another. — Tit for tat; 
an eye for an eye; a tooth for a tooth; blood for blood ; meas- 
ure for measure; love for love. — Give, and it shall be given 
you.— He that watereth shall be watered himself. — What 
will you have? quoth God; pay for it and take it. — Nothing 
venture, nothing have. — Thou shalt be paid exactly for what 
thou hast done, no more, no less. — Who doth not work shall 
not eat. — Harm watch, harm catch. — Curses always recoil on 
the head of him who imprecates them.— If you put a chain 
around the neck of a slave, the other end fastens itself around 
your own. — Bad counsel confounds the adviser. — The devil 
is an ass. 

It is thus written, because it is thus in life. Our action is 
overmastered and characterized above our will by the law of 
nature. We aim at a petty end quite aside from the public 
' good, but our act arranges itself by irresistible magnetism in a 
line with the poles of the world. PERL oe 

A man cannot speak but he judges himself. With his will 
or against his will he draws his portrait to the eye of his com- 
panions by every word. Every opinion reacts on him who 
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utters it. It is a thread ball thrown at a mark, but the other 
end remains in the thrower’s bag. Or, rather, it is a harpoon 
thrown at the whale, unwinding, as it flies, a coil of cord in the 
boat, and, if the harpoon is not good, or not well thrown, it 
will go nigh to cut the steersman in twain or to sink the 
boat. 

You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. ‘No man 
had ever a point of pride that was not injurious to him,”’ said 
Burke. The exclusive in fashionable life does not see that he 
excludes himself from enjoyment, in the attempt to appropriate 
it. The exclusionist in religion does not see that he shuts the 
door of heaven on himself, in striving to shut out others. 
Treat men as pawns and ninepins and you shall suffer as well 
as they. If you leave out their heart, you shall lose your own. 
The senses would make things of all persons; of women, of 
children, of the poor. The vulgar proverb, “I will get it from 
his purse or get it from his skin,” is sound philosophy. 

All infractions of love and equity in our social relations are 
speedily punished. They are punished by Fear. Whilst I 
stand in simple relations to my fellow-man, I have no displeas- 
ure in meeting him. We meet as water meets water, or as two 
currents of air mix, with perfect diffusion and interpenetration 
of nature. But as soon as there is any departure from sim- 
plicity and attempt at halfness, or good for me that is not good 
for him, my neighbor feels the wrong; he shrinks from me as 
far as I have shrunk from him; his eyes no longer seek mine ; 
there is war between us ; there is hate in him and fear in me. 

All the old abuses in society, the great and universal and 
the petty and particular, all unjust accumulations of property 
and power, are avenged in the same manner. Fear is an in- 
structor of great sagacity and the herald of all revolutions. 
One thing he always teaches, that there is rottenness where he 
appears. He is a carrion crow, and though you see not well 
what he hovers for, there is death somewhere. Our property 
is timid, our laws are timid, our cultivated classes are timid. 
Fear for ages has boded and mowed and gibbered over govern- 
ment and property. That obscene bird is not there for nothing. 
He indicates great wrongs which must be revised. 

Of the like nature is that expectation of change which in- 
stantly follows the suspension of our voluntary activity, The 
terror of cloudless noon, the emerald of Polycrates, the awe of 
prosperity, the instinct which leads every generous soul to 
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impose on itself tasks of a noble asceticism and vicarious virtue, 
are the tremblings of the balance of justice through the heart 
and mind of man. 

Experienced men of the world know very well that it is 
best to pay scot and lot as they go along, and that a man often 
pays dear for a small frugality. The borrower runs in his own 
debt. Has a man gained anything who has received a hundred 
favors and rendered none? Has he gained by borrowing, 
through indolence or cunning, his neighbor’s wares, or horses, 
or money? ‘There arises on the deed the instant acknowledg- 
ment of benefit on the one part and of debt on the other; that 
is, of superiority and inferiority. The transaction remains in 
the memory of himself and his neighbor; and every new trans- 
action alters according toits nature their relation to each other. 
He may soon come to see that he had better have broken his 
own bones than to have ridden in his neighbor’s coach, and that 
“the highest price he can pay for a thing is to ask for it.” 

A wise man will extend this lesson to all parts of life, and 
know that it is always the part of prudence to face every claim- 
ant and pay every just demand on your time, your talents, or 
your heart. Always pay; for first or last you must pay your 
entire debt. Persons and events may stand for a time between 
you and justice, but it is only a postponement. You must pay 
at last your own debt. If you are wise you will dread a pros- 
perity which only loads you with more. Benefit is the end of 
nature. But for every benefit which you receive, a tax is 
levied. He is great who confers the most benefits. He is base, 
—and that is the one base thing in the universe, — to receive 
favors and render none. In the order of nature we cannot ren- 
der benefits to those from whom we receive them, or only seldom. 
But the benefit we receive must be rendered again, line for line, 
deed for deed, cent for cent, to somebody. Beware of too much 
good staying in your hand. It will fast corrupt and worm 
worms. Pay it away quickly in some sort. 

Labor is watched over by the same pitiless laws. Cheapest, 
say the prudent, is the dearest labor. What we buy in a broom, 
a mat, a wagon, a knife, is some application of good sense toa 
common want. It is best to pay in your land askillful gardener, 
or to buy good sense applied to gardening ; in your sailor, good 
sense applied to navigation ; in the house, good sense applied to 
cooking, sewing, serving; in your agent, good sense applied to 
accounts and affairs. So do you multiply your presence, or 
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spread yourself throughout your estate. But because of the 
dual constitution of things, in labor as in life there can be 
no cheating. ‘The thief steals from himself. The swindler 
swindles himself. For the real price of labor is knowledge and 
virtue, whereof wealth and credit are signs. These signs, like 
paper money. may be counterfeited or stolen, but that which 
they represent, namely, knowledge and virtue, cannot be coun- 
terfeited or stolen. These ends of labor cannot be answered 
but by real exertions of the mind, and in obedience to pure 
motives. The cheat, the defaulter, the gambler, cannot extort 
the benefit, cannot extort the knowledge of material and moral 
nature which his honest care and pains yield to the operative. 
The law of nature is, Do the thing, and you shall have the 
power; but they who do not the thing have not the power. 
Human labor, through all its forms, from the sharpening of 
a stake to the construction of a city or an epic, is one immense 
illustration of the perfect compensation of the universe. Every- 
where and always this law is sublime. The absolute balance of 
Give and Take, the doctrine that everything has its price, and 
if that price is not paid, not that thing but something else is 
obtained, and that it is impossible to get anything without its 
price, is not less sublime in the columns of a ledger than in the 
budgets of states, in the laws of light and darkness, in all the 
action and reaction of nature. I cannot doubt that the high 
laws which each man sees ever implicated in those processes 
with which he is conversant, the stern ethics which sparkle on 
his chisel edge, which are measured out by his plumb and foot 
rule, which stand as manifest in the footing of the shop bill as 
in the history of a state, — do recommend to him his trade, and 
though seldom named, exalt his business to his imagination. 
The league between virtue and nature engages all things to 
assume a hostile front to vice. The beautiful laws and sub- 
stances of the world persecute and whip the traitor. He finds 
that things are arranged for truth and _ benefit, but there is 
no den in the wide world to hide a rogue. Commit a crime, 
and the earth is made of glass. There is no such thing as con- 
cealment. Commit a crime, and it seems as if a coat of snow 
fell on the ground, such as reveals in the woods the track of 
every partridge and fox and squirrel and mole. You cannot 
recall the spoken word, you cannot wipe ott the foot track, you 
cannot draw up the ladder, so as to leave no inlet or clew. 
Always some damning circumstance transpires. The laws and 
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substances of nature, water, snow, wind, gravitation, become 
penalt-es to the thief. 

On the other hand the law holds with equal sureness for all 
right action. Love, and you shall be loved. All love is math- 
ematically just, as much as the two sides of an algebraic equa- 
tion. The good man has absolute good, which like fire turns 
everything to its own nature, so that you cannot do him any 
harm ; but as the royal armies sent against Napoleon, when he 
approached cast down their colors and from enemies became 
friends, so do disasters of all kinds, as sickness, offense, poverty, 
prove benefactors. 


Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to the brave and power and deity, 
Yet in themselves are nothing. 


The good are befriended even by weakness and defect. As 
no man had ever a point of pride that was not injurious to him, 
so no man had ever a defect that was not somewhere made use- 
ful to him. The stag in the fable admired his horns and 
blamed his feet, but when the hunter came, his feet saved him, 
and afterwards, caught in the thicket, his horns destroyed him. 
Every man in his lifetime needs to thank his faults. As no 
man thoroughly understands a truth until first he has contended 
against it, so no man has a thorough acquaintance with the 
hindrances or talents of men untii he has suffered from the one 
and seen the triumph of the other over his own want of the 
same. Has he a defect of temper that unfits him to live in 
society? Thereby he is driven to entertain himself alone and 
acquire habits of self-help ; and thus, like the wounded oyster, 
he mends his shell with pearl. 

Our strength grows out of our weakness. Not until we are 
pricked and stung and sorely shot at, awakens the indignation 
which arms itself with secret forces. A great man is always 
willing to be little. Whilst he sits on the cushion of advantages, 
he goes to sleep. When he is pushed, tormented, defeated, he 
has a chance to learn something; he has been put on his wits, 
on his manhood ; he has gained facts; learns his ignorance ; is 
cured of the insanity of conceit; has got moderation and real 
skill. The wise man always throws himself on the side of his 
assailants. It is more his interest than it is theirs to find his 
weak point. The wound cicatrizes and falls off from him 
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like a dead skin, and when they would triumph, lo! he has 
passed on invulnerable. Blame is safer than praise. I hate to 
be defended in a newspaper. As long as all that is said is said 
against me, I feel a certain assurance of success. But as soon 
as honeyed words of praise are spoken for me I feel as one that 
lies unprotected before his enemies. In general, every evil to 
which we do not succumb is a benefactor. As the Sandwich 
Islander believes that the strength and valor of the enemy he 
kills passes into himself, so we gain the strength of the tempta- 
tion we resist. 

The same guards which protect us from disaster, defect, and 
enmity, defend us, if we will, from selfishness and fraud. Bolts 
and bars are not the best of our institutions, nor is shrewdness 
in trade a mark of wisdom. Men suffer all their life long 
under the foolish superstition that they can be cheated. But 
it is as impossible for a man to be cheated by any one but him- 
self, as for a thing to be and not to be at the same time. There 
isa third silent party to all our bargains. The nature and soul 
of things takes on itself the guaranty of the fulfillment of every 
contract, so that honest service cannot come to loss. If you 
serve an ungrateful master, serve him the more. Put God in 
your debt. Every stroke shall be repaid. The longer the pay- 
ment is withholden, the better for you; for compound interest 
on compound interest is the rate and usage of this exchequer. 

The history of persecution is a history of endeavors to cheat 
nature, to make water run uphill, to twist a rope of sand. It 
makes no difference whether the actors be many or one, a tyrant 
oramob. A mob isa society of bodies voluntarily bereaving 
themselves of reason and traversing its work. The mob isman 
voluntarily descending to the nature of the beast. Its fit hour 
of activity is night. Its actions are insane, like its whole con- 
stitution. It persecutes a principle; it would whip a right; 
it would tar and feather justice, by inflicting fire and outrage 
upon the houses and persons of those who have these. It 
resembles the prank of boys, who run with fire engines to put 
out the ruddy aurora streaming to the stars. The inviolate 
spirit turns their spite against the wrongdoers. The martyr 
cannot be dishonored. Every lash inflicted is a tongue of 
fame; every prison a more illustrious abode; every burned 
book or house enlightens the world; every suppressed or 
expunged word reverberates through the earth from side to 
side. The minds of men are at last aroused; reason looks out 
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and justifies her own and malice finds all her work in vain. It 
is the whipper who is whipped and the tyrant who is undone. 


Thus do all things preach the indifferency of circumstances. 
The man is all. Everything has two sides, a good and an evil. 
Every advantage has its tax. I learn to be content. But the 
doctrine of compensation is not the doctrine of indifferency. 
The thoughtless say, on hearing these representations, — What 
boots i¢ to do well? there is one event to good and evil; if I 
gain any good I must pay for it; if I lose any good I gain 
some other; all actions are indifferent. 

There is a deeper fact in the soul than compensation, to 
wit, its own nature. The soul is not a compensation, but a 
life. The soul zs. Under all this running sea of circumstance, 
whose waters ebb and flow with perfect balance, lies the aborigi- 
nal abyss of real Being. Existence, or God, is not a relation 
or a part, but the whole. Being is the vast affirmative, exclud- 
ing negation, self-balanced, and swallowing up all relations, 
parts, and times within itself. Nature, truth, virtue, are the 
influx from thence. Vice is the absence or departure of the 
same. Nothing, Falsehood, may indeed stand as the great 
Night or shade on which as a background the living universe 
paints itself forth; but no fact is begotten by it; it cannot 
work, for it is not. It cannot work any good; it cannot work 
any harm. It is harm inasmuch as it is worse not to be than 
to be. 

We feel defrauded of the retribution due to evil acts, 
because the criminal adheres to his vice and contumacy and 
does not come to a crisis or judgment anywhere in visible 
nature. ‘There is no stunning confutation of his nonsense 
before men and angels. Has he therefore outwitted the law? 
Inasmuch as he carries the malignity and the lie with him he 
so far deceases from nature. In some manner there will bea 
demonstration of the wrong to the understanding also; but, 
should we not see it, this deadly deduction makes square the 
eternal account. : 

Neither can it be said, on the other hand, that the gain of 
- rectitude must be bought by any loss. There is no penalty to 
virtue ; no penalty to wisdom; they are proper additions of 
being. In a virtuous action I properly am; in a virtuous act 
I add to the world; I plant into deserts conquered from Chaos 
and Nothing and see the darkness receding on the limits of the 
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horizon. There can be no excess to love, none to knowledge, 
none to beauty, when these attributes are considered in the 
purest sense. The soul refuses all limits. It affirms in man 
always an Optimism, never a Pessimism. 

His life is a progress, and not a station. His instinct is 
trust. Our instinct uses “more” and “less” in application to 
man, always of the presence of the soul, and not of its absence; 
the brave man is greater than the coward; the true, the be- 
nevolent, the wise, is more a man and not less, than the fool 
and knave. There is therefore no tax on the good of virtue, 
for that is the incoming of God himself, or absolute existence, 
without any comparative. All external good has its tax, and 
if it came without desert or sweat, has no root in me, and the 
next wind will blow it away. But all the good of nature is 
the soul’s, and may be had if paid for in nature’s lawful coin, 
that is, by labor which the heart and the head allow. I no 
longer wish to meet a good I do not earn, for example, to find 
a pot of buried gold, knowing that it brings with it new re- 
sponsibility. I do not wish more external goods,— neither 
possessions, nor honors, nor powers, nor persons. ‘The gain is 
apparent; the tax is certain. But there is no tax on the 
knowledge that the compensation exists and that it is not 
desirable to dig up treasure. Herein I rejoice with a serene 
eternal peace. I contract the boundaries of possible mischief. 
I learn the wisdom of St. Bernard, “ Nothing can work me 
damage except myself; the harm that I sustain I carry about 
with me, and never am a real sufferer but by my own fault.” 

In the nature of the soul is the compensation for the inequal- 
ities of condition. The radical tragedy of nature seems to be 
the distinction of More and Less. How can Less not feel the 
pain ; how not feel indignation or malevolence towards More ? 
Look at those who have less faculty, and one feels sad and 
knows not well what to make of it. Almost he shuns their 
eye; he fears they will upbraid God. What should they do? 
It seems a great injustice. But see the facts nearly and these 
mountainous inequalities vanish. Love reduces them as the 
sun melts the iceberg in the sea. The heart and soul of all 
men being one, this bitterness of His and Mine ceases. His is 
mine. Iam my brother and my brother is me. If I feel over- 
shadowed and outdone by great neighbors, I can yet love; I 
can still receive; and he that loveth maketh his own the 
grandeur he loves. Thereby I make the discovery that my 
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brother is my guardian, acting for me with the friendliest 
designs, and the estate I so admired and envied is my own. It 
is the eternal nature of the soul to appropriate and make all 
things its own. Jesus and Shakespeare are fragments of the 
soul, and by love I conquer and incorporate them in my own 
conscious domain. His virtue,—is not that mine? His wit, 
— if it cannot be made mine, it is not wit. 

Such also is the natural history of calamity. The changes 
which break up at short intervals the prosperity of men are 
advertisements of a nature whose law is growth. Evermore it 
is the order of nature to grow, and every soul is by this in- 
trinsic necessity quitting its whole system of things, its friends 
and home and laws and faith, as the shelifish crawls out of its 
beautiful but stony case, because it no longer admits of its 
growth, and slowly forms a new house. In proportion to the 
vigor of the individual these revolutions are frequent, until in 
some happier mind they are incessant and all worldly relations 
hang very loosely about him, becoming as it were a transparent 
fluid membrane through which the living form is always seen, 
and not, as in most men, an indurated heterogeneous fabric of 
many dates and of no settled character, in which the man is im- 
prisoned. Then there can be enlargement, and the man of 
to-day scarcely recognizes the man of yesterday. And such 
should be the outward biography of man in time, a putting off 
of dead circumstances day by day, as he renews his raiment 
day by day. But to us, in our lapsed estate, resting, not ad- 
vancing, resisting, not codperating with the divine expansion, 
this growth comes by shocks. 

We cannot part with our friends. We cannot let our 
angels go. We do not see that they only go out that arch- 
angels may come in. We are idolators of the old. We do not 
believe in the riches of the soul, in its proper eternity and omni-. 
presence. We do not believe there is any force in to-day to 
rival or recreate that beautiful yesterday. We linger in the 
ruins of the old tent where once we had bread and shelter and 
organs, nor believe that the spirit can feed, cover, and nerve us 
again. We cannot again find aught so dear, so sweet, so grace- 
ful. But we sit and weep in vain. The voice of the Almighty 
saith, “ Up and onward for evermore!” We cannot stay amid 
the ruins. Neither will we rely on the New; and so we walk 
ever with reverted eyes, like those monsters who look back- 


wards. 
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And yet the compensations of calamity are made apparent 
to the understanding also, after long intervals of time. A 
fever, a mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a loss of wealth, a 
loss of friends, seems at the moment unpaid loss, and unpay- 
able. But the sure years reveal the deep remedial force that 
underlies all facts. The death of a dear friend, wife, brother, 
lover, which seemed nothing but privation, somewhat later 
assumes the aspect of a guide or genius; for it commonly 
operates revolutions in our way of life, terminates an epoch of 
infancy or of youth which was waiting to be closed, breaks up 
a wonted occupation, or a household, or style of living, and 
allows the formation of new ones more friendly to the growth | 
of character. It permits or constrains the formation of new 
acquaintances and the reception of new influences that prove 
of the first importance to the next years; and the man or 
woman who would have remained a sunny garden flower, with 
no room for its roots and too much sunshine for its head, by 
the falling of the walls and the neglect of the gardener is made 
the banyan of the forest, yielding shade and fruit to wide neigh- 
borhoods of men. 
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THE HAUNTED PALACE. 
By EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
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Mass., 1809. Orphaned in his third year, he was adopted by John Allan, a 
wealthy merchant of Richmond, Va., by whom he was sent to school at Stoke- 
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his dismissal the next year. Thrown upon his own resources, he began writing 
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senger, in Richmond ; was on the staff of The Gentleman's Magazine and Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, in Philadelphia, and the Broadway Journal in New York. He 
died in a Baltimore hospital, October 7, 1849. ‘*The Raven’’ and ‘‘ The Bells”’ 


are his most popular poems. His fame as a prose writer rests on his tales of 
terror and mystery. ] 


Lo! ’tis a gala night 

Within the lonesome latter years! 
An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 

In veils, and drowned in tears, 
Sit in a theater to see 

A play of hopes and fears, 
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While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. 


Mimes, in the form of God on high, 
Mutter and mumble low, 
And hither and thither fly ; 
Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast, formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro, 
Flapping from out their condor wings 
Invisible woe! 


That motley drama! — oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot! 

With its Phantom chased for evermore 
By a crowd that seize it not, 

Through a circle that ever returneth in 
To the selfsame spot ; 

And much of madness, and more of sin 
And horror, the soul of the plot. 


But see, amid the mimic rout, 
A crawling shape intrude! 

A blood-red Thing that writhes from out 
The scenic solitude ! 

It writhes! it writhes! with mortal pangs 
The mimes become its food, 

And the seraphs sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbrued. 


Out — out are the lights — out all! 
And over each quivering form, 
The curtain, a funeral pall, 
Comes down with the rush of a storm; 
And the angels, all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy “Man,” 
And its hero, the conqueror Worm. 


—_0Q{00—  - 


THE GOLD BUG. 
By EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Many years ago I contracted an intimacy with a Mr. William 
Legrand. He was of an ancient Huguenot family, and had once 
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been wealthy; but a series of misfortunes had reduced him to 
want. Toavoid the mortification consequent upon his disasters, 
he left New Orleans, the city of his forefathers, and took up his 
residence at Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. 

This island is a very singular one. It consists of little else 
than the sea sand, and is about three miles long. Its breadth 
at no point exceeds a quarter of a mile. It is separated from 
the mainland by a scarcely perceptible creek, oozing its way 
through a wilderness of reeds and slime, a favorite resort of 
the marsh hen. The vegetation, as might be supposed, is scant, 
or at least dwarfish. No trees of any magnitude are to be seen. 
Near the western extremity, where Fort Moultrie stands, and 
where are some miserable frame buildings, tenanted, during 
summer, by the fugitives from Charleston dust and fever, may 
be found, indeed, the bristly palmetto; but the whole island, 
with the exception of this western point, and a line of hard, 
white beach on the seacoast, is covered with a dense under- 
growth of the sweet myrtle, so much prized by the horticul- 
turists of England. The shrub here often attains the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet, and forms an almost impenetrable coppice, 
burthening the air with its fragrance. 

In the inmost recesses of this coppice, not far from the 
eastern or more remote end of the island, Legrand had built 
himself a small hut, which he occupied when I first, by mere 
accident, made his acquaintance. This soon ripened into 
friendshi, —for there was much in the recluse to excite inter- 
est and esteem. I found him well educated, with unusual 
powers of mind, but infected with misanthropy, and subject to 
perverse moods of alternate enthusiasm and melancholy. He 
had with him many books, but rarely employed them. His 
chief amusements were gunning and fishing, or sauntering 
along the beach and through the myrtles, in quest of shells or 
entomological specimens; —his collection of the latter might 
have been envied by a Swammerdamm. In these excursions 
he was usually accompanied by an old negro, called Jupiter, 
who had been manumitted before the reverses of the family, 
but who could be induced, neither by threats nor by promises, 
to abandon what he considered his right of attendance upon the 
footsteps of his young “ Massa Will.” It is not improbable 
that the relatives of Legrand, conceiving him to be somewhat 
unsettled in intellect, had contrived to instill this obstinacy 
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into Jupiter, with a view to the supervision and guardianship 
of the wanderer. 

The winters in the latitude of Sullivan’s Island are seldom 
very severe, and in the fall of the year it is a rare event indeed 
when a fire is considered necessary. About the middle of 
October, 18— there occurred, however, a day of remarkable 
chilliness. Just before sunset I scrambled my way through the 
evergreens to the hut of my friend, whom I had not visited for 
several weeks — my residence being at that time in Charleston, 
a distance of nine miles from the island, while the facilities of 
passage and repassage were very far behind those of the present 
day. Upon reaching the hut I rapped, as was my custom, and 
getting no reply, sought for the key where I knew it was 
secreted, unlocked the door and went in. A fine fire was blaz- 
ing upon the hearth. It was a novelty, and by no means an 
ungrateful one. I threw off my overcoat, took an armchair by 
the crackling logs, and awaited patiently the arrival of my hosts. 

Soon after dark they arrived, and gave me a most cordial 
welcome. Jupiter, grinning from ear to ear, bustled about to 
prepare some marsh hens for supper. Legrand was in one of 
his fits — how else shall I term them ?— of enthusiasm. He had 
found an unknown bivalve, forming a new genus, and, more than 
this, he had hunted down and secured, with Jupiter’s assist- 
ance, a scarabeus which he believed to be totally new, but in 
respect to which he wished to have my opinion on the morrow. 

“ And why not to-night?” I asked, rubbing my hands over 
the blaze, and wishing the whole tribe of scarabai at the devil. 

“ Ah, if I had only known you were here!” said Legrand, 
“but it’s so long since I saw you; and how could I foresee that 
you would pay me a visit this very night of all others? As I 
was coming home I met Lieutenant G , from the fort, and, 
very foolishly, I lent him the bug; so it will be impossible for 
you to see it until the morning. Stay here to-night, and I 
will send Jup down for it at sunrise. It is the loveliest thing 
in creation !” 

“ What !— sunrise ?” 

“ Nonsense ! no! —the bug. It is of a brilliant gold color 
—about the size of a large hickory nut — with two jet black 
spots near one extremity of the back, and another, somewhat 
longer, at the other. The antenne are ——” ae 

“Dey ain’t no tin in him, Massa Will, I keep a tellin’ on 
you,” here interrupted Jupiter; “de bug is a goole bug, solid, 
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ebery bit of him, inside and all, sep him wing — neber feel half 
so hebby a bug in my life.” 

“ Well, suppose it is, Jup,” replied Legrand, somewhat more 
earnestly, it seemed to me, than the case demanded, “ is that 
any reason for your letting the birds burn? The color” — 
here he turned to me— “is really almost enough to warrant 
Jupiter’s idea. You ne er saw a more brilliant metallic luster 
than the scales emit—but of this you cannot judge till to- 
morrow. In the mean time I can give you some idea of the 
shape.” Saying this, he seated himself at a small table, on 
which were a pen and ink, but no paper. He looked for some 
in a drawer, but found none. 

“Never mind,” said he at length, “this will answer” ; and 
he drew from his waistcoat pocket a scrap of what I took to be 
very dirty foolscap, and made upon it a rough drawing with 
the pen. While he did this, I retained my seat by the fire, for 
I was still chilly. When the design was complete, he handed 
it to me without rising. As I received it, a loud growl was 
heard, succeeded by a scratching at the door. Jupiter opened 
it, and a large Newfoundland, belonging to Legrand, rushed in, 
leaped upon my shoulders, and loaded me with caresses ; for I 
had shown him much attention during previous visits. When 
his gambols were over, I looked at the paper, and, to speak the 
truth, found myself not a little puzzled at what my friend had 
depicted. 

“Well!” I said, after contemplating it for some minutes, 
“this 7s a strange scarabeus, | must confess: new to me: never 
saw anything like it before — unless it was a skull, or a death’s 
head — which it more nearly resembles than anything else that 
has come under my observation.” 

“A death’s head!” echoed Legrand. ‘Oh — yes— well, 
it has something of that appearance upon paper, no doubt. 
The two upper black spots look like eyes, eh ? and the longer 
one at the bottom like a mouth—and then the shape of the 
whole is oval.” 

‘‘Perhaps so,” said I; “but, Legrand, I fear you are no 
artist. I must wait until I see the beetle itself, if I am to form 
any idea of its personal appearance.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said he, a little nettled, “I draw 
tolerably — should do it at least —have had good masters, and 
flatter myself that I am not quite a blockhead.” 

“But, my dear fellow, you are joking then,” said I; “ this 
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is a very passable skull — indeed, I may say that it is a very 
excellent skull, according to the vulgar notions about such 
specimens of physiology—and your scarabeus must be the 
queerest scarabeus in the world if it resembles it. Why, we 
may get up a very thrilling bit of superstition upon this hint. 
I presume you will call the bug scarabeus caput hominis, or 
something of that kind — there are many similar titles in the 
Natural Histories. But where are the antenne you spoke of?” 

“The antenne!” said Legrand, who seemed to be getting 
unaccountably warm upon the subject; “am sure you must 
see the antenne. I made them as distinct as they are in the 
original insect, and I presume that is sufficient.” 

“ Well, well,” I said, “* perhaps you have — still I don’t see 
them”; and I handed him the paper without additional remark, 
not wishing to ruffle his temper; but I was much surprised at 
the turn affairs had taken; his ill-humor puzzled me —and, as 
for the drawing of the beetle, there were positively no antenne 
visible, and the whole did bear a very close resemblance to the 
ordinary cuts of a death’s head. 

He received the paper very peevishly, and was about to 
crumple it, apparently to throw it in the fire, when a casual 
glance at the design seemed suddenly to rivet his attention. 
In an instant his face grew violently red—in another as 
excessively pale. For some minutes he continued to scrutinize 
the drawing minutely where he sat. At length he arose, took 
a candle from the table, and proceeded to seat himself upon a 
sea chest in the farthest corner of the room. MHere again he 
made an anxious examination of the paper; turning it in all 
directions. He said nothing, however, and his conduct greatly 
astonished me; yet I thought it prudent not to exacerbate the 
growing moodiness of his temper by any comment. Presently 
he took from his coat pocket a wallet, placed the paper carefully 
in it, and deposited both in a writing desk, which he locked. 
He now grew more composed in his demeanor; but his origi- 
nal air of enthusiasm had quite disappeared. Yet he seemed 
not so much sulky as abstracted. As the evening wore away 
he became more and more absorbed in reverie, from which no 
sallies of mine could arouse him. It had been my intention to 
pass the night at the hut, as I had frequently done before, but, 
seeing my host in this mood, I deemed it proper to take leave. 
He did not press me to remain, but, as I departed, he shook my 
hand with even more than his usual cordiality. 
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It was abcut 2 month after this (and during the interval 
I had seen nothing of Legrand) when I received a visit, at 
Charleston, from his man, Jupiter. I had never seen the good 
old negro look so dispirited, and I feared that some serious 
disaster had befallen my friend. 

“Well, Jup,” said I, “what is the matter now ?— how is 
your master ?” 

“Why, to speak de troof, massa, him not so berry well as 
mought be.” 

“Not well! I am truly sorry to hear it. What does he 
complain of ?” 

“Dar! dat’s it!—him nebber plain of notin—but bim 
berry sick for all dat.” 

“ Very sick, Jupiter! why didn’t you say so at once? Is 
he confined to bed?” 

“No, dat he ain’t ! — he ain’t find nowhar — dat’s just whar 
de shoe pinch—my mind is got to be berry hebby bout poor 
Massa Will.” 

“ Jupiter, I should like to understand what it is you are 
talking about. You say your master is sick. Hasn’t he told 
you what ails him?” 

“Why, massa, tain’t worf while for to git mad about de 
matter — Massa Will say noffin at all ain’t de matter wid him 
—but den what make him go bout looking dis here way, wid 
he head down and he soldiers up, and as white asa gose? And 
den he keep a syphen all de time ss 

“ Keeps a what, Jupiter?” 

“ Keeps a syphon wid de figgurs on de slate —de queerest 
figgurs Lebber did see. Ise gittin to be skeered, I tell you. 
Hab for to keep mighty tight eye pon him noovers. Todder 
day he gib me slip fore de sun up, and was gone de whole ob de 
blessed day. I had a big stick ready cut for to gib him deuced 
good beating when he did come — but Ise sich a fool dat I hadn’t 
de heart arter all— he look so berry poorly.” 

“Kh ?— what ?—ah yes!—upon the whole I think you 
had better not be too severe with the poor fellow — don’t flog 
him, Jupiter — he can’t very well stand it—but can you form 
no idea of what has occasioned this illness, or rather this change 
of conduct? Has anything unpleasant happened since I saw 
you?” 

“No, massa, dey ain’t bin noffin onpleasant since den— 
‘twas fore den ’'m feared —’twas de berry day you was dare,” 
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“How ? what do you mean?” 

“Why, massa, I mean de bug — dare now.” 

“The what ?” 

“De bug —I’m berry sartain dat Massa Will bin bit some- 
where bout de head by dat goole bug.” 

‘And what cause have you, Jupiter, for such a supposition?” 

* Claws enuff, massa, and mouff too. I nebber did see sich 
a deuced bug —he kick and he bite ebery ting what cum near 
him. Massa Will cotch him fuss, but had for to let him go gin 
mighty quick, I tell you —den was de time he must ha got de 
bite. I didn’t like de look of de bug mouff, myself, nohow, so 
I wouldn’t take hold ob him wid my finger, but I cotch him wid 
a piece ob paper dat I found. I rap him up in de paper and 
stuff piece ob it in he mouff — dat was de way.” 

“And you think, then, that your master was really bitten 
by the beetle, and that the bite made him sick ?” 

*“T don’t tink noffin about it—TI nose it. What make him 
dream bout de goole so much, if tain’t cause he bit by de goole 
bug? Ise heerd bout dem goole bugs fore dis.” 

*“ But how do you know he dreams about gold?” 

“ How I know? why, cause he talk about it in he sleep — 
dat’s how I nose.” 

“Well, Jup, perhaps you are right; but to what fortunate 
circumstances am I to attribute the honor of a visit from you 
to-day ?” 

“ What de matter, massa?” 

“Did you bring any message from Mr. Legrand?” 

“No, massa, I bring dis here pissel;” and here Jupiter 
handed me a note which ran thus : — 


My Drar,— 

Why have I not seen you for solongatime? I hope you have 
not been so foolish as to take offense at any little brusquerie of mine; 
but no, that is improbable. 

Since I saw you I have had great cause for anxiety. I have 
something to tell you, yet scarcely know how to tell it, or whether I 
should tell it at all. 

I have not been quite well for some days past, and poor old Jup 
annoys me, almost beyond endurance, by his well-meant attentions. 
Would you believe it? —he had prepared a huge stick, the other 
day, with which to chastise me for giving him the slip, and spending 
the day, solus, among the hills on the mainland. I verily believe 
that my ill looks alone saved me a flogging. 

20 
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I have made no addition to my cabinet since we met. 

If you can, in any way, make it convenient, come over with 
Jupiter. Do come. I wish to see you to-night, ‘upon business of 
importance. I assure you that it is of the highest importance. — 

Ever yours, 
WiLuiAM LEGRAND. 


There was something in the tone of this note which gave me 
great uneasiness. Its whole style differed materially from that 
of Legrand. What could he be dreaming of? What new 
crotchet possessed his excitable brain? What “business of 
the highest importance” could he possibly have to transact? 
Jupiter’s account of him boded no good. I dreaded lest the 
continued pressure of misfortune had, at length, fairly unsettled 
the reason of my friend. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
therefore, I prepared to accompany the negro. 

Upon reaching the wharf, I noticed a scythe and three spades, 
all apparently new, lying in the bottom of the boat in which we 
were to embark. 

“What is the meaning of all this, Jup?” I inquired. 

“Him syfe, massa, and spade.” 

“Very true; but what are they doing here?” 

“Him de syfe and de spade what Massa Will sis pon my 
buying for him in de town, and de debbil’s own lot of money I 
had to gib for em.” 

“ But what, in the name of all that is mysterious, is your 
‘Massa Will’ going to do with scythes and spades?” 

“‘Dat’s more dan J know, and debbil take me if I don’t 
blieve ’tis more dan he know too. But it’s all cum ob de bug.” 

Finding that no satisfaction was to be obtained of Jupiter, 
whose whole intellect seemed to be absorbed by “de bug,” I 
now stepped into the boat and made sail. With a fair and 
strong breeze we soon ran into the little cove to the northward 
of Fort Moultrie, and a walk of some two miles brought us to 
the hut. It was about three in the afternoon when we arrived. 
Legrand had been awaiting us in eager expectation. He grasped 
my hand with a nervous empressement which alarmed me and 
strengthened the suspicions already entertained. His counte- 
nance was pale even to ghastliness, and his deep-set eyes glared 
with unnatural luster. After some inquiries respecting his 
health, I asked him, not knowing what better to say, if he had 
yet obtained the scarabeus from Lieutenant G . 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, coloring violently, “I got it from 
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him the next morning. Nothing should tempt me to part 
with that scarabeus. Do you know that Jupiter is quite right 
about it!” 

“Tn what way?” I asked, with a sad foreboding at heart. 

oo: In supposing it to be a bug of real gold.” He said this 
with an air of profound seriousness, and I felt inexpressibly 
shocked. 

“This bug is to make my fortune,” he continued, with a 
triumphant smile, “to reinstate me in my family possessions. 
Is it any wonder, then, that I prize it? Since Fortune has 
thought fit to bestow it upon me, I have only to use it properly 
and I shall arrive at the gold of which it is the index. Jupiter, 
bring me that scarabeus !” 

“ What! de bug, massa? I’d rudder not go fer trouble dat 
bug — you mus git him for your own self.” Hereupon Legrand 
arose, with a grave and stately air, and brought me the beetle 
from a glass case in which it was inclosed. It was a beautiful 
scarabeus, and, at that time, unknown to naturalists — of course 
a great prize in a scientific point of view. There were two 
round black spots near one extremity of the back, and a long 
ene near the other. The scales were exceedingly hard and 
glossy, with all the appearance of burnished gold. The weight 
oi the insect was very remarkable, and, taking all things into 
consideration, I could hardly blame Jupiter for his opinion 
respecting it; but what to make of Legrand’s concordance 
with that opinion, I could not, for the life of me, tell. 

“JT sent for you,” said he, in a grandiloquent tone, when I 
had completed my examination of the beetle, “I sent for you, 
that I might have your counsel and assistance in furthering the 
views of Fate and of the bug i 

“My dear Legrand,” I cried, interrupting him, “ you are 
certainly unwell, and had better use some little precautions. 
You shall go to bed, and I will remain with you a few days, 
until you get over this. You are feverish and it 

“Feel my pulse,” said he. 

I felt it, and found not the slightest indication of fever. 

“ But you may be ill and yet have no fever. Allow me this 
once to prescribe for you. In the first place, go to bed. In 
the next ——” 

“You are mistaken,” he interposed ; “ I am as well as I can 
expect to be under the excitement which I suffer. If you really 
wish me well, you will relieve this excitement.” 
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« And how is this to be done? ” 

“Very easily. Jupiter and myself are going upon an expe- 
dition into the hills, upon the mainland, and, in this expedi- 
tion, we shall need the aid of some person in whom we can 
confide. You are the only one we can trust. Whether we 
succeed or fail, the excitement which you now perceive in me 
will be equally allayed.” 

“ T am anxious to oblige you in any way,” I replied; “but 
do you mean to say that this infernal beetle has any connection 
with your expedition into the hills?” 

“It has.” 

“Then, Legrand, I can become a party to no such absurd 
proceeding.” 

“IT am sorry — very sorry — for we shall have to try it by 
ourselves.” 

“Try it by yourselves! The man is surely mad! —but 
stay !—how long do you propose to be absent?” 

“ Probably all night. We shall start immediately, and be 
back, at all events, by sunrise.” 

* And will you promise me upon your honor, that when this 
freak of yours is over, and the bug business (good God!) set- 
tled to your satisfaction, you will then return home and follow 
my advice implicitly, as that of your physician?” 

“Yes; I promise; and now let us be off, for we have no 
time to lose.” 

With a heavy heart I accompanied my friend. We started 
about four o’clock— Legrand, Jupiter, the dog, and myself. 
Jupiter had with him the scythe and spades—the whole of 
which he insisted upon car-ying —more through fear, it seemed 
to me, of trusting either of the implements within reach of his 
master, than from any excess of industry or complaisance. His 
demeanor was dogged in the extreme, and “dat deuced bug ” 
were the sole words which escaped his lips during the journey. 
For my own part I had charge of a couple of dark lanterns, 
while Legrand contented himself with the scaradeus, which he 
carried attached to the end of a bit of whipcord, twirling it to 
and fro, with the air of a conjurer, as he went. When I observed 
this last plain evidence of my friend’s aberration of mind I 
could scarcely refrain from tears. I thought it best, however, 
to humor his fancy, at least for the present, or until I could 
adopt some more energetic measures with a chance of success. 
In the mean time I endeavored, but all in vain, to sound him in 
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regard to the object of the expedition. Having succeeded in 
inducing me to accompany him, he seemed unwilling to hold 
conversation upon any topic of minor importanv., and to all 
my questions vouchsafed no other reply than “ We shall see ! ” 

We crossed the creek at the head of the island by means of 
a skiff, and, ascending the high grounds on the shore of the 
mainland, proceeded in a northwesterly direction, through a 
tract of country excessively wild and desolate, where no trace 
of a human footstep was to be seen. Legrand led the way with 
decision, pausing only for an instant, here and there, to consult 
what appeared to be certain landmarks of his own contrivance 
upon a former occasion. 

In this manner we journeyed for about two hours, and the 
sun was just setting when we entered a region infinitely more 
dreary than any yet seen. It was a species of table-land, near 
the summit of an almost inaccessible hill, densely wooded from 
base to pinnacle, and interspersed with huge crags that appeared 
to lie loosely upon the soil, and in many cases were prevented 
from precipitating themselves into the valleys below, merely by 
the support of the trees against which they reclined. Deep 
ravines, in various directions, gave an air of still sterner solem- 
nity to the scene. 

The natural platform to which we had clambered was thickly 
overgrown with brambles, through which we soon discovered 
that it would have been impossible to force our way but for the 
scythe; and Jupiter, by direction of his master, proceeded to 
clear for us a path to the foot of an enormously tall tulip tree, 
which stood, with some eight or ten oaks, upon the level, and 
far surpassed them all, and all other trees which I had then 
ever seen, in the beauty of its foliage and form, in the wide 
spread of its branches, and in the general majesty of its appear- 
ance. When we reached this tree, Legrand turned to Jupiter, 
and. asked him if he thought he could climb it. The old man 
seemed a little staggered by the question, and for some mo- 
ments made no reply. At length he approached the huge 
trunk, walked slowly around it, and examined it with minute 
attention. When he had completed his scrutiny, he merely 
‘ said 

“ Yes, massa, Jup climb any tree he ebber see in he life.” 

“Then up with you as soon as possible, for it will soon be 
too dark to see what we are about.” 

“ How far mus go up, massa?” inquired Jupiter. 
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“Get up the main trunk first, and then I will tell you which 
way to go—and here — stop! take this beetle with you.” 

“De bug, Massa Will!—de goole bug!” cried the negro, 
drawing back in dismay —“ what for mus tote de bug way up 
de tree?-—d nif Ido!” 

“Tf you are afraid, Jup, a great big negro like you, to take 
hold of a harmless little dead beetle, why, you can carry it 
up by this string — but if you do not take it up with you in 
some way, I shall be under the necessity of breaking your head 
with this shovel.” 

“What de matter now, massa?” said Jup, evidently shamed. 
into compliance ; “always want for to raise fuss wid old nigger. 
Was only funnin anyhow. Me feered de bug! what I keer for 
de bug?” Here he took cautiously hold of the extreme end of 
the string, and, maintaining the insect as far from his person 
as circumstances would permit, prepared to ascend the tree. 

In youth, the tulip tree, or Liriodendron Tulipiferum, the 
most magnificent of American foresters, has a trunk peculiarly 
smooth, and often rises to a great height without lateral 
branches; but, in its riper age, the bark becomes gnarled and 
uneven, while many short limbs make their appearance on the 
stem. Thus the difficulty of ascension, in the present case, 
lay more in semblance than in reality. Embracing the huge 
cylinder, as closely as possible, with his arms and knees, seiz- 
ing with his hands some projections, and resting his naked 
toes upon others, Jupiter, after one or two narrow escapes 
from falling, at length wriggled himself into the first great 
fork, and seemed to consider the whole business as virtually 
accomplished. ‘The risk of the achievement was, in fact, now 
over, although the climber was some sixty or seventy feet from 
the ground. 

“ Which way mus go now, Massa Will?” he asked. 

“Keep up the largest branch —the one on this side,” said 
Legrand. The negro obeyed him promptly, and apparently 
with but little trouble, ascending higher and higher, until no 
glimpse of his squat figure could be obtained through the dense 
foliage which enveloped it. - Presently his voice was heard in 
a sort of halloo. 

“How much fudder is got for go?” 

“ How high up are you?” asked Legrand. 

“Ebber so fur,” replied the negro; “can see de sky fru de 
top ob de tree.”’ 
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“Never mind the sky, but attend to what I say. Look 
down the trunk and count the limbs below you on this side. 
How many limbs have you passed ?” 

“One, two, three, four, fibe —I done pass fibe big limb, 
massa, pon dis side.” 

“Then go one limb higher.” 

In a few minutes the voice was heard again, announcing 
that the seventh limb was attained. 

‘Now, Jup,” cried Legrand, evidently much excited, “I 
want you to work your way out upon that limb as far as you 
can. If you see anything strange, let me know.” 

By this time what little doubt I might have entertained of 
my poor friend’s insanity was put finally at rest. I had no 
alternative but to conclude him stricken with lunacy, and I 
became seriously anxious about getting him home. While I 
was pondering upon what was best to be done, Jupiter’s voice 
was again heard. 

“« Mos feerd for to ventur pon dis limb berry far —’tis dead 
limb putty much all de way.” 

“Did you say it was a dead limb, Jupiter?” cried Legrand 
in a quavering voice. 

‘“‘ Yes, massa, him dead as de door nail — done up for sartain 
—done departed dis here life.” 

“What in the name of heaven shall I do?” asked Legrand, 
seemingly in the greatest distress. . 

“Do!” said I, glad of an opportunity to interpose a word, 


“why, come home and go to bed. Come now! — that’s a fine 
fellow. It’s getting late, and, besides, you remember your 
promise.” 


“ Jupiter,” cried he, without heeding me in the least, “do 
you hear me?” 

“ Yes, Massa Will, hear you ebber so plain.” 

“Try the wood well, then, with your knife, and see if you 
think it very rotten.” 

«“ Him rotten, massa, sure nuff,” replied the negro in a few 
moments, “but not so berry rotten as mought be. Mought 
ventur out leetle way pon de limb by myself, dat’s true.” 

“ By yourself !— What do you mean?” 

“Why, I mean de bug. "Tis berry hebby bug. Spose I 
drop him down fuss, and den de limb won’t break wid just de 


weight ob one nigger.” 
“You infernal scoundrel |” cried Legrand, apparently much 
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relieved, “what do you mean by telling me such nonsense as 
that? As sure as you drop that beetle I’ll break your neck. 
Look here, Jupiter, do you hear me?” 

“ Yes, massa, needn’t hollo at poor nigger dat style.” 

“ Well! now listen !—if you will venture out on the limb 
as far as you think safe, and not let go the beetle, I'll make 
you a present of a silver dollar as soon as you get down.” 

“I’m gwine, Massa Will—deed I is,” replied the negro, 
very promptly — “mos out to de eend now.” 

“ Out to the end!” here fairly screamed Legrand; “do you 
say you are out to the end of that limb?” 

“‘ Soon be to de eend, massa, —0-0-0-0-oh !_ Lor-gol-a-marcy ! 
what zs dis here pon de tree?” 

“ Well,” cried Legrand, highly delighted, “ what is it?” 

“Why, tain’t noffin but a skull—somebody bin lef him 
head up de tree, and de crows done gobble ebery bit ob de 
meat off.” 

“A skull, you say!—very well! —how is it fastened to 
the limb ?— what holds it on?” 

“Sure nuff, massa; mus look. Why, dis berry curous sar- 
cumstance, pon my word —dare’s a great big nail in de skull, 
what fastens ob it on to de tree.” 

“Well now, Jupiter, do exactly as I tell yon—do you 
hear?” 

“Yes, massa.” 

“Pay attention, then ! — find the left eye of the skull.” 

“Hum! hoo! dat’s good! why dare ain’t no eye lef at all.” 

“Curse your stupidity ! do you know your right hand from 
your left?” 

“Yes, I nose dat—nose all about dat—’tis my lef hand 
what I chops de wood wid.” 

“To be sure i you are left-handed ; and your left eye is on 
the same side as your left hand. Now, I suppose you can find 
the left eye.of the skull, or the place where the left eye has 
been. Have you found it?” 

Here was a long pause. At length the negro asked, 

“Is de lef eye ob de skull pon de same side as de lef hand 
of de skull, too ?— cause de skull ain’t got not a bit ob a hand 
at all—nebber mind! I got de lef eye now —here de lef eye! 
What mus do wid it?” 

“Let the beetle drop through it, as far as the string will 
reach — but be careful and not let go your hold of the string.” 
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“ All dat done, Massa Will; mighty easy ting for to put de 
bug fru de hole —look out for him dare below!” 

During this colloquy no portion of Jupiter’s person could 
be Seen 5 but the beetle, which he had suffered to descend, was 
now visible at the end of the string, and glistened, like a globe 
of burnished gold, in the last rays of the setting sun, some of 
which still faintly illumined the eminence upon which we stood. 
The searabeus hung quite clear of any branches, and, if allowed 
to fall, would have falien at our feet. Legrand immediately 
took the scythe, and cleared with it a circular space, three or 
four yards in diameter, just beneath the insect, and, having 
accomplished this, ordered Jupiter to let go the string and 
come down from the tree. 

Driving a peg, with great nicety, into the ground, at the 
precise spot where the beetle fell, my friend now produced 
from his pocket a tape measure. Fastening one end of this at 
that point of the trunk of the tree which was nearest the peg, 
he unrolled it till it reached the peg, and thence farther un- 
rolled it, in the direction already established by the two points 
of the tree and the peg, for the distance of fifty feet — Jupiter 
clearing away the brambles with the scythe. At the spot thus 
attained a second peg was driven, and about this, as a center, 
a rude circle, about four feet in diameter, described. Taking 
now a spade himself, and giving one to Jupiter and one to me, 
Legrand begged us to set about digging as quickly as possible. 

To speak the truth, I had no especial relish for such amuse- 
ment at any time, and, at that particular moment, would most 
willingly have declined it ; for the night was coming on, and I 
felt much fatigued with the exercise already taken; but I saw 
no mode of escape, and was fearful of disturbing my poor 
friend’s equanimity by a refusal. Could I have depended, in- 
deed, upon Jupiter’s aid, I would have had no hesitation in 
attempting to get the lunatic home by force ; but I was too 
well assured of the old negro’s disposition, to hope that he 
would assist me, under any circumstances, in a personal contest 
with his master. I made no doubt that the latter had been 
infected with some of the innumerable Southern superstitions 
about money buried, and that his fantasy had received con- 
firmation by the finding of the scarabeus, or, perhaps, by 
Jupiter’s obstinacy in maintaining it to be “a bug of real goid. 
A mind disposed to lunacy would readily be led away by such 
suggestions — especially if chiming in with favorite precon- 
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ceived ideas—and then I called to mind the poor fellow’s 
speech about the beetle’s being “the index of his fortune.” 
Upon the whole, I was sadly vexed and puzzled, but, at length, 
I concluded to make a virtue of necessity — to dig with a good 
will, and thus the sooner to convince the visionary, by ocular 
demonstration, of the fallacy of the opinions he entertained. 

The lanterns having been lit, we all fell to work with a 
zeal worthy a more rational cause ; and, as the glare fell upon 
our persons and implements, I could not help thinking how 
picturesque a group we composed, and how strange and suspi- 
cious our labors must have appeared to any interloper who, by 
chance, might have stumbled upon our whereabouts. 

We dug very steadily for two hours. Little was said; and 
our chief embarrassment lay in the yelpings of the dog, who 
took exceeding interest in our proceedings. He at length 
became so obstreperous, that we grew fearful of his giving the 
alarm to some stragglers in the vicinity; or, rather, this was 
the apprehension of Legrand ;—for myself, I should have 
rejoiced at any interruption which might have enabled me to 
get the wanderer home. ‘The noise was, at length, very 
effectually silenced by Jupiter, who, getting out of the hole, 
with a dogged air of deliberation, tied the brute’s mouth up 
with one of his suspenders, and then returned, with a grave 
chuckle, to his task. 

When the time mentioned had expired, we had reached a 
depth of five feet, and yet no signs of any treasure became 
manifest. A general pause ensued, and I began to hope that 
the farce was at anend. Legrand, however, although evidently 
much disconcerted, wiped his brow thoughtfully and recom- 
menced. We had excavated the entire circle of four feet 
diameter, and now we slightly enlarged the limit, and went to 
the farther depth of two feet. Still nothing appeared. The 
gold seeker, whom I sincerely pitied, at length clambered from 
the pit, with the bitterest disappointment imprinted upon every 
feature, and proceeded, slowly and reluctantly, to put on his 
coat, which he had thrown off at the beginning of his labor. 
in the mean time I made no remark. Jupiter, at a signal from 
his master, began to gather up his tools. This done, and the 
dog having been unmuzzled, we turned in profound silence 
towards home. 

We had taken, perhaps, a dozen steps in this direction, 
when, with a loud oath, Legrand strode up to Jupiter, and 
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seized him by the collar. The astonished negro opened his 
eyes and mouth to the fullest extent, let fall the spades, and 
fell upon his knees. 

“You scoundrel,” said Legrand, hissing out the syllables 
from between his clenched teeth —“ you infernal black villain! 
— speak, I tell you! — answer me this instant, without prevari- 
cation ! — which — which is your left eye?” 

“Oh, my golly, Massa Will! ain’t dis here my lef eye for 
sartain?” roared the terrified Jupiter, placing his hand upon 
his right organ of vision, and holding it there with a desperate 
pertinacity, as if in immediate dread of his master’s attempt at 
a gouge. 

“I thought so ! —I knew it! hurrah!” vociferated Legrand, 
letting the negro go, and executing a series of ctirvets and cara- 
coles, much to the astonishment of his valet, who, arising from 
his knees, looked, mutely, from his master to myself, and then 
from myself to his master. 

“Come ! we must go back,” said the latter; “the game’s 
not up yet;” and he again led the way to the tulip tree. 

* Jupiter,” said he, when he reached the foot, “come here ! 
Was the skull nailed to the limb with the face outwards, or with 
the face to the limb?” 

“De face was out, massa, so dat de crows could get at de 
eyes good, widout any trouble.” 

“ Well, then, was it this eye or that through which you 
dropped the beetle?””— here Legrand touched each of Jupi- 
ter’s eyes. 

“’Twas dis eye, massa—de lef eye —jis as you tell me,” 
and here it was his right eye that the negro indicated. 

“ That will do— we must try it again.” 

Here my friend, about whose madness I now saw, or fancied 
that I saw, certain indications of method, removed the peg 
which marked the spot where the beetle fell, to a spot about 
three inches to the westward of its former position. Taking, 
now, the tape measure from the nearest point of the trunk to 
the peg, as before, and continuing the extension in a straight 
line to the distance of fifty feet, a spot was indicated, removed 
by several yards from the point at which we had been digging. 

Around the new position a circle, somewhat larger than in 
the former instance, was now described, and we again set to 
work with the spades. I was dreadfully weary, but scarcely 
understanding what had occasioned the change in my thoughts, 
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I felt no longer any great aversion from the labor imposed. [| 
had become most unaccountably interested — nay, even excited. 
Perhaps there was something, amid all the extravagant demeanor 
of Legrand —some air of forethought, or of deliberation, which 
impressed me. I dug eagerly, and now and then caught myself 
actually looking, with something that very much resembled 
expectation, for the fancied treasure, the vision of which had 
demented my unfortunate companion. At a period when such 
vagaries of thought most fully possessed me, and when we had 
been at work perhaps an hour and a half, we were again inter- 
rupted by the violent howlings of the dog. His uneasiness, in 
the first instance, had been, evidently, but the result of play~- 
fulness or caprice, but he now assumed a bitter and serious 
tone. Upon Jupiter again attempting to muzzle him, he made 
furious resistance, and, leaping into the hole, tore up the mold 
frantically with his claws. In a few seconds he had uncovered 
a mass of human bones, forming two complete skeletons, inter- 
mingled with several buttons of metal, and what appeared to 
be the dust of decayed woolen. One or two strokes of a spade 
upturned the blade of a large Spanish knife, and, as we dug 
farther, three or four loose pieces of gold and silver coin came 
to light. ; 

At the sight of these the joy of Jupiter could scarcely be 
restrained, but the countenance of his master wore an air of 
extreme disappointment. He urged us, however, to continue 
our exertions, and the words were hardly uttered when I stum- 
bled and fell forward, having caught the toe of my boot in a 
large ring of iron that lay half buried in the loose earth. 

We now worked in earnest, and never did I pass ten min- 
utes of more intense excitement. During this interval we had 
fairly unearthed an oblong chest of wood, which from its per- 
fect preservation and wonderful. hardness, had plainly been 
subjected to some mineralizing process — perhaps that of the 
bichloride of mercury. This box was three feet and a_ half 
long, three feet broad, and two and a half feet deep. It was 
firmly secured by bands of wrought iron, riveted, and forming 
a kind of open trellis work over the whole. On each side of 
the chest, near the top, were three rings of iron —six in all — 
by means of which a firm hold could be obtained by six persons. 
Our utmost united endeavors served only to disturb the coffer 
very slightly in its bed. We at once saw the impossibility of 
removing so great a weight. Luckily, the sole fastenings of 
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the lid consisted of two sliding bolts. These we drew back — 
trembling and panting with anxiety. In an instant, a treasure 
of incalculable value lay gleaming before us. As the rays of 
the lanterns fell within the pit, there flashed upwards a glow 
and a glare, from a confused heap of gold and of jewels, that 
absolutely dazzled our eyes. 

I shall not pretend to describe the feelings with which I 
gazed. Amazement was, of course, predominant. Legrand ap- 
peared exhausted with excitement, and spoke very few words. 
Jupiter’s countenance wore, for some minutes, as deadly a pallor 
as it is possible, in the nature of things, for any negro’s visage 
toassume. He seemed stupefied —thunderstricken. Presently 
he fell upon his knees in the pit, and, burying his naked arms 
up to the elbows in gold, let them there remain, as if enjoy- 
ing the luxury of a bath. At length, with a deep sigh, he 
exclaimed, as if in a soliloquy : — 

“And dis all cum ob de goole bug! de putty goole bug! de 
poor little goole bug, what I boosed in dat sabage kind ob style! 
Ain’t you shamed ob yourself, nigger ? — answer me dat!” 

It became necessary, at last, that I should arouse both 
master and valet to the expediency of removing the treasure. 
It was growing late, and it behooved us to make exertion, that 
we might get everything housed before daylight. It was diffi- 
cult to say what should be done, and much time was spent in 
deliberation —so confused were the ideas of all. We, finally, 
lightened the box by removing two thirds of its contents, when 
we were enabled, with some trouble, to raise it from the hole. 
The articles taken out were deposited among the brambles, and 
the dog left to guard them, with strict orders from Jupiter 
neither, upon any pretense, to stir from the spot, nor to open 
his mouth until our return. We then hurriedly made for home 
with the chest, reaching the hut in safety, but after excessive 
toil, at one o’clock in the morning. Worn out as we were, it 
was not in human nature to do more immediately. We rested 
until two, and had supper, starting for the hills immediately 
afterwards, armed with three stout sacks, which, by good luck, 
were upon the premises. A little before four we arrived at the 
pit, divided the remainder of the booty, as equally as might be, 
among us, and, leaving the holes unfilled, again set out for the 
hut, at which, for the second time, we deposited our golden 
burdens, just as the first faint streaks of the dawn gleamed 
from over the tree tops in the Hast. 
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We were now thoroughly broken down; but the intense 
excitement of the time denied us repese. After an unquiet 
slumber of some three or four hours’ duration, we arose, as if 
by preconcert, to make examination of our treasure. 

The chest had been full to the brim, and we spent the whole 
day, and the greater part of the next night, in a scrutiny of its 
contents. There had been nothing like order or arrangement. 
Everything had been heaped in promiscuously. Having as- 
sorted all with care, we found ourselves possessed of even vaster 
wealth than we had at first supposed. In coin there was rather 
more than four hundred and fifty thousand dollars — estimating 
the value of the pieces, as accurately as we could, by the tables 
of the period. There was not a particle of silver. All was 
gold of antique date and of great variety — French, Spanish, 
and Gernan money, with a few English guineas, and some 
counters, of which we had never seen specimens before. There 
were several very large and heavy coins, so worn that we could 
make nothing of their inscriptions. There was no American 
money. ‘The value of the jewels we found more difficulty in 
estimating. There were diamonds — some of them exceedingly 
large and fine — a hundred and ten in all, and not one of them 
small; eighteen rubies of remarkable brilliancy ;— three hun- 
dred and ten emeralds, all very beautiful; and twenty-one 
sapphires, with an opal. These stones had all been broken 
from their settings and thrown loose in the chest. The settings 
themselves, which we picked out from among the other gold, 
appeared to have been beaten up with hammers, as if to prevent 
identification. Besides all this, there was a vast quantity of 
solid gold ornaments ;—nearly two hundred massive finger 
and ear rings ; — rich chains — thirty of these, if I remember ; — 
eighty-three very large and heavy crucifixes ; five gold censers 
of great value; —a prodigious golden punch bowl, ornamented 
with richly chased vine leaves and Bacchanalian figures; with 
two sword handles exquisitely embossed, and many other 
smaller articles which I cannot recollect. The weight of these 
valuables exceeded three hundred and fifty pounds avoirdu- 
pois; and in this estimate I have not included one hundred 
and ninety-seven superb gold watches, three of the number 
being worth each five hundred dollars, if one. Many of them 
were very old, and as timekeepers valueless, the works having 
suffered, more or less, from corrosion — but all were richly 
jeweled and in cases of great worth. We estimated the en- 
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tire contents of the chest, that night, at a million and a half of 
dollars ; and, upon the subsequent disposal of the trinkets and 
jewels (a few being retained for our own use), it was found 
that we had greatly undervalued the treasure. 

When, at length, we had concluded our examination, and 
the intense excitement of the time had in some measure sub- 
sided, Legrand, who saw that I was dying with impatience for 
a solution of this most extraordinary riddle, entered into a full 
detail of all the circumstances connected with it. 

“You remember,” said he, “the night when I handed you 
the rough sketch I had made of the scarabeus. You recollect 
also, that I became quite vexed at you for insisting that my 
drawing resembled a death’s head. When you first made this 
assertion I thought you were jesting; but afterwards I called to 
mind the peculiar spots on the back of the insect, and admitted 
to myself that your remark had some little foundation in fact. 
Still, the sneer at my graphic powers irritated me —for I am 
considered a good artist — and, therefore, when you handed me 
the scrap of parchment, I was about to crumple it up and throw 
it angrily into the fire.” 

“The scrap of paper, you mean,” said I. 

‘*No; it had much of the appearance of paper, and at first 
I supposed it to be such, but when I came to draw upon it, I 
discovered it at once to be a piece of very thin parchment. It 
was quite dirty, you remember. Well, as I was in the very act 
of crumpling it up, my glance fell upon the sketch at which you 
had been looking, and you may imagine my astonishment when 
I perceived, in fact, the figure of a death’s head just where, it 
seemed to me, I had made the drawing of the beetle. Fora 
moment I was too much amazed to think with accuracy. I 
knew that my design was very different in detail from this— 
although there was a certain similarity in generai outline. 
Presently I took a candle, and seating myself at the other 
and of the room, proceeded to scrutinize the parchment more 
slosely. Upon tarning it over, I saw my own sketch upon the 
reverse, just as I had made it. My first idea, now, was mere 
surprise at the really remarkable similarity of outline —at the 
singular coincidence involved in the fact that, unknown to me, 
there should have been a skull upon the other side of the parch- 
ment, immediately beneath my figure of the scarabeus, and that 
this skull, not only in outline, but in size, should so closely re- 
semble my drawing. I say the singularity of this coincidence 
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absolutely stupefied me fora time. This is the usual effect of 
such coincidences. The mind struggles to establish a connec- 
tion —a sequence of cause and effect — and, being unable to do 
so, suffers a species of temporary paralysis. But when I re- 
covered from this stupor, there dawned upon me gradually a 
conviction which startled me even far more than the coinci- 
dence. I began distinctly, positively, to remember that there 
had been no drawing upon the parchment when I made my 
sketch of the scarabeus. I became perfectly certain of this ; 
for I recollected turning up first one side and then the other, 
in search of the cleanest spot. Had the skull been then there, 
of course, I could not have failed to notice it. Here was in- 
deed a mystery which I felt it impossible to explain; but, even 
at that early moment, there seemed to glimmer, faintly, within 
the most remote and secret chambers of my intellect, a glow- 
wormlike conception of that truth which last night’s adventure 
brought to so magnificent a demonstration. I arose at once, 
and putting the parchment securely away, dismissed all farther 
reflection until I should be alone. 

“* When you had gone, and when Jupiter was fast asleep, I 
betook myself to a more methodical investigation of the affair. 
In the first place I considered the manner in which the parch- 
ment had come into my possession. ‘The spot where we dis- 
covered the scarabeus was on the coast of the mainland, about 
a mile eastward of the island, and but a short distance above 
high-water mark. Upon my taking hold of it, it gave mea 
sharp bite, which caused me to let it drop. Jupiter, with his 
accustomed caution, before seizing the insect, which had flown 
towards him, looked about him for a leaf, or something of that 
nature, by which to take hold of it. It was at this moment 
that his eyes, and mine also, fell upon the scrap of parchment, 
which I then supposed to be paper. It was lying half buried 
in the sand, a corner sticking up. Near the spot where we 
found it, I observed the remnants of the hull of what appeared 
to have been a ship’s longboat. The wreck seemed to have 
been there for a very great while ; for the resemblance to boat 
timbers could scarcely be traced. 

“ Well, Jupiter picked up the parchment, wrapped the beetle 
in it, and gave it to me. Soon afterwards we turned to go 
home, and on the way met Lieutenant G I showed him 
the insect, and he begged me to let him take it to the fort. 
Upon my consenting, he thrust it forthwith into his waistcoat 
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pocket, without the parchment in which it had been wrapped, 
and which I had continued to hold in my hand during his 
inspection. Perhaps he dreaded my changing my mind, and 
thought it best to make sure of the prize at once — you know 
how enthusiastic he is on all subjects connected with Natural 
History. At the same time, without being conscious of it, £ 
must have deposited the parchment in my own pocket. 

“You remember that when I went to the table, for the pur- 
pose of making a sketch of the beetle, I found no paper where 
it was usually kept. I looked in the drawer, and found none 
there. I searched my pockets, hoping to find an old letter, 
when my hand fell upon the parchment. I thus detail the 
precise mode in which it came into my possession, for the 
circumstances impressed me with peculiar force. 

“No doubt you will think me fanciful — but I had already 
established a kind of connection. I had put together two links 
of a great chain. There was a boat lying upon a seacoast, and 
not far from the boat was a parchment — not a paper — with a 
skull depicted upon it. You will, of course, ask ‘Where is tne 
connection?’ I reply that the skull, or death’s head, is the 
well-known emblem of the pirate. The dag of the death’s head 
is hoisted in ali engagements. 

“T have said that the scrap was parchment, and not paper. 
Parchment is durable — almost imperishable. Matters of little 
moment are rarely consigned to parchment ; since, for the mere 
ordinary purposes of drawing or writing, it is not nearly so well 
adapted as paper. This reflection suggested some meaning —- 
some relevancy —in the death’s head. I did not fail to observe, 
also, the form of the parchment. Although one of its corners 
had been, by some accident, destruyed, it could be seen that 
the original form was oblong. It was just such a slip, indeed, 
as might have been chosen for a memorandum —for a record of 
something to be long remembered and carefully preserved.” 

« But,” I interposed, “you say that the skull was not upon 
the parchment when you made the drawing of the beetle. How 
then do you trace any connection between the boat and the skull 
— since this latter, according to your own admission, must have 
- been designed (God only knows how or by whom) at some 
period subsequent to your sketching the scarabceus?” 

« Ah, hereupon turns the whole mystery, although the secret, 
at this point, I had comparatively little difficulty in solving. 
My steps were sure, and could atford but a single result. Lf 

21 
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reasoned, for example, thus: When I drew the scarabeus, there 
was no skull apparent upon the parchment. When I had com- 
pleted the drawing I gave it to you, and observed you narrowly 
until yon returned it. You, therefore, did not design the skull, 
and no one else was present to doit. Then it was not done by 
human agency. And nevertheless it was done. 

“ At this stage of my reflections I endeavored to remember, 
and did remember, with entire distinctness, every incident 
which occurred about the period in question. The weather 
was chilly (oh rare and happy accident!), and a fire was blaz- 
ing upon the hearth. I was heated with exercise, and sat near 
the table. You, however, had drawn a chair close tc the chim- 
ney. Just as I placed the parchment in your hand, and as you 
were in the act of inspecting it, Wolf, the Newfoundland, entered, 
and leaped upon your shoulders. With your left hand you 
caressed him and kept him off, while your right, holding the 
parchment, was permitted to fall listlessly between your knees, 
and in close proximity to the fire. At one moment I thought 
the blaze had caught it, and was about to caution you, but, 
before I could speak, you had withdrawn it, and were engaged 
in its examination. When J considered all these particulars, I 
doubted not for a moment that heat had been the agent in 
bringing to light, upon the parchment, the skull which I saw 
designed upon it. You are well aware thet chemical prepara- 
tions exist, and have existed time out of mind, by means of 
which it is possible to write upon either paper or vellum, so 
that the characters shall become visible only when subjected to 
the action of fire. Zaffre, digested in agua regia, and diluted 
with four times its weight >f water, is sometimes employed ; a 
green tint results. The regulus of cobalt, dissoived in spirit of 
niter, gives a red. These colors:disappear at longer or shorter 
intervals after the material written upon cools, but again become 
apparent upon the reapplication of heat. 

“T now scrutinized the death’s head with care. Its outer 
edges — the edges of the drawing nearest the edge of the vel- 
lum — were far more distinct than the others. It was clear that 
the action of the caloric had been imperfect or unequal. I 
immediately kindled a fire, and subjected every portion of the 
parchment to a glowing heat. At first, the only effect was the 
strengthening of the faint lines in the skull; but, upon per- 
severing in the experiment, there became visible, at the corner 
of the slip, diagonally opposite to the spot in which the death’s 
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head was delineated, the figure of what I at first supposed to 
be a goat. <A closer scrutiny, however, satisfied me that it was 
intended for a kid.” 

“Hal ha!” said I, “to be sure I have no right to laugh at 
you —a million and a half of morey is too serious a matter for 
mirth —but you are not about to establish a third link in your 
chain — you wiil not find any especial connection between your 
pirates and a goat—pirates, you know, have nothing to do 
with goats; they appertain to the farming interest.” 

“But I have said that the figure was not that of a goat.” 

“Well, a kid, then — pretty much the same thing.” 

“Pretty much, but not altogether,” said Legrand. “ You 
may have heard of one Captain Kidd. I at once looked upon 
the figure of the animal as a kind of punning or hieroglyphical 
signature. Isay signature, because its position upon the vel- 
lum suggested this idea. The death’s head at the corner 
diagonally opposite had, in the same manner, the air of a 
stamp, or seal. But I was sorely put out by the absence of all 
else — of the body to my imagined instrument — of the text for 
my context.” 

“JT presume you expected to find a letter between the stamp 
and the signature.” 

“Something of that kind. The fact is, I felt irresistibly 
impressed with a presentiment of some vast good fortune 
impending. I can scarcely say why. Perhaps, after all, it 
was rather a desire than an actual belief; but do you know that 
Jupiter’s silly words, about the bug being of solid gold, had a 
remarkable effect upon my fancy? And then the series of 
accidents and coincidences — these were so very extraordinary. 
Do you observe how mere an accident it was that these events 
should have occurred upon the sole day of all the year in which 
it has been, or may be, sufficiently cool for fire, and that with- 
out the fire, or without the intervention of the dog at the pre- 
cise moment in which he appeared, I should never have become 
aware of the death’s head, and so never the possessor of the 
treasure ?” 

“ But proceed —I am all impatience.” | 

“Well, you have heard, of course, the many storres current 
—the thousand vague rumors afloat about money buried, some- 
where upon the Atlantic coast, by Kidd and his associates. 
These rumors must have had some foundation in fact. And 
that the rumors have existed so long and so continuous, could 
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have resulted, it appeared to me, only from the circumstance of 
the buried treasure still remaining entombed. Had Kidd con- 
cealed his plunder for a time, and afterwards reclaimed it, the 
rumors would scarcely have reached us in their present unvary- 
ing form. You will observe that the stories told are all about 
money seekers, not about money finders. Had the pirate re- 
covered his money, there the affair would have dropped. It 
seemed to me that some accident — say the loss of a memoran- 
dum indicating its locality —had deprived him of the means of 
recovering it, and that this accident had become known to his 
followers, who otherwise might never have heard that treasure 
had been concealed at all, and who, busying themselves in 
vain, because of unguided attempts, to regain it, had given 
first birth, and then universal currency, to the reports which 
are now socommon. MHave you ever heard of any important 
treasure being unearthed along the coast?” 

« Never. 

“But that Kidd’s accumulations were immense is well 
known. I took it for granted, therefore, that the earth still 
held them ; and you will scarcely be surprised when I tell you 
that I felt a hope, nearly amounting to certainty, that the 
parchment so strangely found involved a lost record of the 
place of deposit.” 

“ But how did you proceed ?” 

“T held the vellum again to the fire, after increasing the 
heat; but nothing appeared. I now thought it possible that 
the coating of dirt might have something to do with the fail- 
ure; so I carefully rinsed the parchment by pouring warm 
water over it, and, having done this, I placed it in a tin pan, 
with the skull downwards, and put the pan upon a furnace of 
lighted charcoal. In a few minutes, the pan having become 
thoroughly heated, I removed the slip, and, to my inexpressible 
joy, found it spotted, in several places, with what appeared to 
be figures arranged in lines. Again I placed it in the pan, 
and. suffered it to remain another minute. Upon taking it off, 
the whole was just as you see it now.” 

Here Legrand, having reheated the parchment, submitted 
it to my inspection. The following characters were rudely 
traced, in a red tint, between the death’s head and the goat: oe 


B3tt+305))6*; 4826)44.)4t);806%; 48t8460))85;1 4 (s:¢*8$83(88)5"4t; 
46(; 88*96*?;8)*# 485); 5*}2:*4 (:4956"2(5*—4) 848%; 4069285); )6t8)4 
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tt; 1(£9; 48081,8:841; 4885; 4)4854528806"81 (19; 48;(88; 4(+23448) 44, 
161;:188;4?; ’ 54) ( (88; 4(+234;48)44; 


* But,” said I, returning him the slip, “I am as much in 
the dark as ever. Were all the jewels of Golconda awaiting 
me upon my solution of this enigma, I am quite sure that I 
should be unable to earn them.” 

__ “And yet,” said Legrand, “the solution is by no means so 

difficult as you might be led to imagine from the first hasty 
inspection of the chazacters. These characters, as any one 
might readily guess, form a cipher— that is to say, they con- 
vey a meaning: but then, from what is known of Kidd, I 
could not suppose him capable of constructing any of the more 
abstruse cryptographs. I made up my mind, at once, that this 
was of a simple species—such, however, as would appear, to 
the crude intellect of the sailor, absolutely insoluble without 
the key.” 

“ And you really solved it?” 

“Readily; I have solved others of an abstruseness ten 
thousand times greater. Circumstances, and a certain bias of 
mind, have led me to take interest in such riddles, and it may 
well be doubted whether human ingenuity can construct an 
enigma of the kind which human ingenuity may not, by proper 
application, resolve. Jn fact, having once established con- 
nected and legible characters, I scarcely gave a thought to the 
mere difficulty of developing their import. 

‘In the present case — indeed in all cases of secret writing 
—the first question regards the language of the cipher; for 
the principles of solution, so far, especially as the more simple 
ciphers are concerned, depend upon, and are varied by, the 
genius of the particular idiom. In general, there is no alter- 
native but experiment (directed by probabilities) of every 
tongue known to him who attempts the solution, until the true 
one be attained. But, with the cipher now before us, all diffi- 
culty was removed by the signature. The pun upon the word 
‘Kidd’ is appreciable in no other language than the English. 
But for this consideration I should have begun my attempts 
- with the Spanish and French, as the tongues in which a secret 
of this kind would most naturally have been written by a 
pirate of the Spanish main. As it was, I assumed the crypto- 
graph to be English. 

“ You observe there are no divisions between the words- 
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Had there been divisions, the task would have been compara- 
tively easy. In such case I should have commenced with a 
collation and analysis of the shorter words; and had a word 
of a single letter occurred, as is most likely (@ or J, for exam- 
ple), I should have considered the solution as assured. But, 
there being no division, my first step was to ascertain the pre- 
dominant Itters, as well as the least frequent. Counting all, 
I constructed a table thus : — 


Of the characters 8 there are 33. 
a 6c 26. 
“ 19. 


ee 


— 


te Botan Fw Pe 


Pee 
E~ 


“Now, in English, the letter which most frequently occurs 
ise. Afterwards, the succession runs thus: aoidhnrstu 
yefglmwbkpqxz. Epredominates so remarkably that an 
individual sentence of any length is rarely seen, in which it is 
not the prevailing character. 

“ Here, then, we have, in the very beginning, the ground- 
work for something more than a mere guess. The general use 
which may be made of the table is obvicus — but in this particu- 
lar cipher we shall only very partially require its aid. As our 
predominant character is 8, we will commence by assuming it 
as the e of the natural alphabet. To verify the supposition, let 
us observe if the 8 be seen often in couples —for e is doubled 
with great frequency in English — in such words, for example, 
as ‘meet,’ ‘fleet,’ ‘speed,’ ‘seen,’ ‘ been,’ ‘agree,’ etc. In the 
present instance we see it doubled no less than five times, 
although the cryptograph is brief. 

“ Let as assume 8 then, ase. Now, of all words in the lan- 
guage, ‘the’ is most usual; let us see, therefore, whether there 
are not repetitions of any three characters, in the same order of 
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collocation, the last of them being 8. If we discover repeti- 
tions of such letters, so arranged, they will most probably rep- 
resent the word ‘the.’ Upon inspection, we find no less than 
seven such arrangements, the characters being ;48. We may, 
therefore, assume that ; represents ¢, 4 represents 2, and 8 rep- 
resents e— the last being now well confirmed. Thus a great 
step has been taken. 

“But, having established a single word, we are enabled to 
establish a vastly important point; that is to say, several com- 
mencements and terminations of other words. Let us refer, 
for example, to the last instance but one, in which the combi- 
nation ;48 occurs——not far from the end of the cipher. We 
know that the ; immediately ensuing is the commencement of 
a word, and, of the six characters succeeding this ‘the,’ we are 
cogaizant of no less than five. Let us set these characters 
dcewn, thus, by the letters we know them to represent, leaving 
a space for the unknown — 


t eeth. 


“ Here we are enabled, at once, to discard the ‘*h,’ as form- 
ing no portion of the word commencing with the first ¢; since, 
by experiment of the entire alphabet for a letter adapted to the 
vacancy, we perceive that no word can be formed of which this 
th can be a part. We are thus narrowed iato 


t ee, 


and, going through the alphabet, if necessary, as before, we 
arrive at the word ‘tree,’ as the sole possible reading. Wo 
thus gain another letter 7, represented by (, with the word 
‘the tree’ in juxtaposition. 

“ Looking beyond these words, for a short distance, we agai. 
see the combination ;48, and employ it by way of termznation te 
what immediately precedes. We have thus this arrangement. 


the tree ;4(+?34 the, 
or, substituting the natural letters, where known, it reads thus; 
the tree thrt?73h the. 


“Now, if, in place of the unknown characters, we leave 
blank spaces, cr substitute dots, we read thus: — 


the tree thr...h the, 
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when the word ‘through’ makes itself evident at once. But 
this discovery gives us three new letters, 0, u, and g, represented 
by ¢, ?, and 3. 

“Looking now, narrowly, through the cipher for combina- 
tions of known characters, we find, not very far from the begin- 
ning, this arrangement, 


83(88, or egree, 


which, plainly, is the conclusion of the word ‘degree,’ and gives 
us another letter, d, represented by f. 
“Four letters beyond the word ‘degree,’ we perceive the 
combination, 
;48(;88. 
“Translating the known characters, and representing the 
unknown by dots, as before, we read thus : — 


th rtee, 


an arrangement immediately suggestive of the word, ‘ thirteen,’ 
and again furnishing us with two new characters, 7 and n, rep- 
resented by 6 and *. 
“Referring, now, to the beginning of the cryptograph, we 
find the combinazion, 
53ttf. 
“ Translating, as before, we obtain 
. good, 
which assures us that the first letter is_A, and that the first two 
words are ‘ A good.’ 
“It is now time that we arrange our key, as far as dis- 
covered, in a tabular form, to avoid confusion. It will stand 


thus : — 


5 represents a 
“ 


“ 


NH EDR 
tH OB ey FO Oo 


“We have, therefore, no less than ten of the most important 
letters represented, and it will be unnecessary to proceed with 
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the details of the solution. I have said enough to convince 
you that ciphers of this nature are readily soluble, and to give 
you some insight into the rationale of their development. But 
be assured that the specimen before us appertains to the very 
simplest species of cryptograph. It now only remains to give 
you the full translation of the characters upon the parchment, 
as unriddled. Here it is : — 

“*A good glass in the bishop's hostel in the devil’s seat forty- 
one degrees and thirteen minutes northeast and by north main 
branch seventh limb east side shoot from the left eye of the death’s 
head a bee line from the tree through the shot fifty feet out.’” 

“ But,” said I, “the enigma seems still in as bad a condition 
as ever. How is it possible to extort a meaning from all this 
jargon about ‘devil’s seats,’ ‘death’s heads,’ and ‘bishop’s 
hotels’ ?” 

“T confess,” replied Legrand, “that the matter still wears a 
serious aspect, when regarded with a casual glance. My first 
endeavor was to divide the sentence into the natural division 
intended by the cryptographist.” 

“ You mean to punctuate it?” 

“ Something of that kind.” 

“But how was it possible to effect this?” 

“T reflected that it had been a point with the writer to run 
his words together without division, so as to increase the diffi- 
culty of solution. Now, a not overacute man, in pursuing 
such an object, would be nearly certain to overdo the matter. 
When, in the course of his composition, he arrived at a break 
in his subject which woulda naturally require @ pause, or a point, 
he would be exceedingly apt to run his characters, at this place, 
more than usually close together. If you will observe the MS. 
in the present instance you will easily detect five such cases of 
unusual crowding. Acting upon this hint, I made the division 
thus : — 

“<* A good glass in the bishop's hostel in the devil's seat — forty- 
one degrees and thirteen minutes — northeast and by north — main 
branch seventh limb east sid2 — shoot from the left eye of the 
death’s head — a bee line from the tree through the shot fifty feet 
out.’ 9 

“Eyen this division,” said I, “leaves me stiil in the 
dark.” 

“Tt left me also in the dark,” replied Legrand, “for a few 
days, during which I made diligent inquiry, in the neighbor- 
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hood of Sullivan’s Island, for any building which went by the 
name of the ‘Bishop’s Hotel’; for, of course, I dropped the 
obsolete word ‘hostel.’ Gaining no information on the subject, 
I was on the point of extending my sphere of search, and pro- 
ceeding in a more systematic manner, when, one morning, 
it entered into my head, quite suddenly, that this ‘ Bishop’s 
Hostel’ might have some reference to an old family, of the 
name of Bessop, which, time out of mind, had heid possession 
of an ancient manor house, about four miles to the northward 
of the Island. I accordingly went over to the plantation, and 
reinstituted my inquiries among the older negroes of the place. 
At length one of the most aged of the women said that she had 
heard of such a place as Bessop’s Castle, and thought that she 
could guide me to it, but that it was not a castle, nor a tavern, 
but a high rock. 

“J offered to pay her well for her trouble, and, after some 
demur, she consented to accompany me to the spot. We found 
it without much difficulty, when, dismissing her, I proceeded 
to examine the place. The ‘castle’ consisted of an irregular 
assemblage of cliffs and rocks—one of the latter being quite 
remarkable for its height as wel! as for its insulated and artifi- 
cial appearance. I clambered to its apex, and then felt much 
at a loss as to what should be next done. 

“While I was busied in reflection, my eyes fell upon a 
narrow ledge in the eastern face of the rock, perhaps a yard 
below the summit upon which I stood. This ledge projected 
about eighteen inches, and was not more than a foot wide, 
while a niche in the cliff just above it gave it a rude resem- 
blance to one of the hollow-backed chairs used by our ancestors. 
I made no doubt that here was the ‘devil’s seat’ alluded to 
in the MS., and now I seemed to grasp the full secret of the 
riddle. 

“The ‘good glass,’ I knew, could have reference to nothing 
but a telescope; for the word ‘glass’ is rarely employed in 
any other sense by seamen. Now here, I at once saw, was a 
telescope to be used, and a definite point of view, admitting no 
variation, from which to use it. Nor did I hesitate tc believe 
that the phrases, ‘forty-one degrees and thirteen minutes,’ 
and ‘northeast and by north,’ were intended as directions for 
the leveling of the glass. Greatly excited by these discov- 
ae I hurried home, procured a telescope, and returned to the 
rock, 
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“T let myself down to the ledge, and found that it was im- 
possible to retain a seat upon it except in one particular posi- 
tion. This fact confirmed my preconceived idea. I proceeded 
to use the glass. Of course, the ‘ forty-one degrees and thirteen 
minutes’ could allude to nothing but elevation above the visi- 
ble horizon, since the horizontal direction was clearly indicated 
by the words, ‘northeast and by north.’ This latter direction 
I at once established by means of a pocket compass; then, 
pointing the glass as nearly at an angle of forty-one degrees 
of elevation as I could do it by guess, I moved it cautiously up 
or down, until my attention was arrested by a circular rift or 
opening in the foliage of a large tree that overtopped its fellows 
in the distance. In the center of this rift I perceived a white 
spot, but couid not, at first, distinguish what it was. Adjust- 
ing the focus of the telescope, I again looked, and now made it 
out to be a human skull. 

“Upon this discovery I was so sanguine as to consider the 
enigma solved ; for the phrase ‘main branch, seventh limb, east 
side,’ could refer only to the position of the skull upon the tree, 
while ‘shoot from the left eye of the death’s head’ admitted 
also of but one interpretation, in regard to a search for buried 
treasure. I perceived that the design was to drop a bullet ~ 
from the left eye of the skull, and that a bee line, or, in other 
words, a straight line, drawn from the nearest point of the 
trunk through ‘the shot’ (or the spot where the bullet fell), 
and thence extended to a distance of fifty feet, would indicate 
a definite point — and beneath this point [ thought it at least 
possible that a deposit of value lay concealed.” 

“ All this,” I said, “is exceedingly clear, and, although 
ingenious, still simple and explicit. When you left the ‘ Bish- 
op’s Hotel,’ what then?” 

“Why, having carefully taken the bearings of the tree, I 
turned homewards. The instant thet I left the ‘devil’s seat,’ 
however, the circular rift vanished; nor could I get a glimpse 
of it afterwards, turn as I would. What seems to me the chief 
ingenuity in this whole business is the fact (for repeated experi- 
ment has convinced me it 7s a fact) that the circular opening 
in question is visible from no other attainable point of view 
than that afforded by the narrow ledge upon the face of the 
rock. 

“In this expedition to the ‘Bishop’s Hotel’ I had been 
attended by Jupiter, who had no doubt observed for some 
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weeks past the abstraction of my demeanor, and toox especial 
care not to leave me alone. But, on the next day, getting up 
very early, I contrived to give him the slip, and went into the 
hills in search of the tree. After much toil I found it. When 
I came home at night my valet proposed to give me a flogging. 
With the rest of the adventure I believe you are as well ac- 
quainted as myself.” 

“TI suppose,” said I, “you missed the spot, in the first 
attempt at digging, through Jupiter’s stupidity in letting the 
bug fall through the right instead of through the left eye of the 
skull.” 

“Precisely. This mistake made a difference of about two 
inches and a half in the ‘shot’ — that is to say, in the position 
of the peg nearest the tree ; and had the treasure been beneath 
the ‘shot,’ the error would have been of little moment; but the 
‘shot,’ together with the nearest point of the tree, were merely 
two points for the establishment of a line of direction ; of course 
the error, however trivial in the beginning, increased as we 
proceeded with the line, and by the time we had gone fifty 
feet, threw us quite off the scent. But for my deep-seated 
impressions that treasure was here somewhere actually buried, 
we might have had all our labor in vain.” 

“But your grandiloquence, and your conduct in swinging 
the beetle — how excessively odd! I was sure you were mad. 
And why did you insist upon letting fall the bug, instead of a 
bullet, from the skull?” 

“ Why, to be frank, I felt somewhat annoyed by your evi- 
dent suspicions touching my sanity, and so resolved to punish 
you quietly, in my own way, by a little bit of sober mystifica- 
tion. For this reason I swung the beetle, and for this reason I 
iet it fall from the tree. An observation of yours about its 
great weight suggested the latter idea.” 

“Yes, [ perceive; and now there is only one point which 
puzzles me. What are we to make of the skeletons found in 
the hole?” — 

“That is a question I am no more able to answer than 
yourself. There seems, however, only one plausible way of 
accounting for them —and yet it is dreadful to believe in such 
atrocity as my suggestion would imply. It is clear that Kidd — 
if Kidd indeed secreted this treasure, which I doubt not — it is 
clear that he must have had assistance in the labor. But this 
labor concluded, he may have thought it expedient to remove 
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all participants in his secret. Perhaps a couple of blows with 
a mattock were sufficient, while his coadjutors were busy in the 
pit; perhaps it required a dozen — who shall tell?” 
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NINETY-NINE IN THE SHADE. 
By ROSSITER JOHNSON. 


Ou, for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers! 
Oh, for an iceberg or two at control! 

Oh, for a vale which at midday the dew cumbers! 
Oh, for a pleasure trip up to the pole! 


Oh, for a little one-story thermometer, 
With nothing but zeros all ranged in a row! 
Oh, for a big double-barreled hygrometer, 
To measure the moisture that rolls from my brow! 


Oh, that this cold world was twenty times colder !— 
(That’s irony red hot, it seemeth to me); 

Oh, for a turn of its dreadful cold shoulder; 
Oh, what a comfort an ague would be! 


Oh, for a grotto to typify heaven, 

Scooped in the rock, under cataract waste! 
Oh, for a Winter of discontent, even; 

Oh, for wet blankets judiciously cast! 


Oh, for a soda fount spouting up boldly, 
From every hot lamp-post against the hot sky! 
Oh, for a proud maiden to look on me coldly, 
Freezing my soul with a glance from her eye! 


Oh, for a draught from a cup of cold pizen 
And oh, for a resting place in the cold grave, 

With a bath in the Styx where the deep shadow lies on 
And deepens the chill of its dark-running wave ! 
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SAM SLICK AND THE NOVA SCOTIANS. 
By THOMAS CHANDLER HALIBURTON. 


[Tuomas Cuanpier Harizurton, Canadian judge and humorist, was born 
in Windsor, Nova Scotia, December, 1796; called to the bar in 1820; chief 
justice of the Court of Common Pleas and judge of the Supreme Court trom 1828 
to 1856, when he resigned and removed to England, where he remained til! his 
death, August 27, 1865. He wrote very many works, including a history of 
Nova Scotia; but one of them has sunk deep into popular memory, — ‘‘ The 
Clockmaker ; or, Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick of Slickville’’ (1837-1840). 
It was the first work in which ‘dialect’? American was used; Artemus Ward 
says it founded the American school of humor. It is a bitter satire on the 
sluggishness and inefficiency of the Nova Scotiams, contrasted with the alert 
wits of the New Englanders. } 


THE CLOCKMAKER. 


T wap heard of Yankee clock peddlers, tin peddlers, and Bible 
peddlers, especially of him who sold Polyglot Bibles (all in 
English) to the amount of sixteen thousand pounds. The house 
of every substantial farmer had three substantial ornaments, — 
a wooden clock, a tin reflector, and a Polyglot Bible. How is 
it that an American can sell his wares, at whatever price he 
pleases, where a bluenose would fail to make a sale at all? I 
will inquire of the Clockmaker the secret of his success. 

“What a pity it is, Mr. Slick” Gor such was his name), 

“what a pity it is,” said I, “that you, who are so successful 
in teaching these people the value of clocks, could not also teach 
them the value of time.” “I guess,” said he, “they have got 
that ring to grow on their horns yet, which every four-year-old 
has in our country. We reckon hours and minutes to be dollars 
and cents. They do nothing in these parts, but eat, drink, 
smoke, sleep, ride about, lounge at taverns, make speeches at 
temperance meetings, and talk about ‘ House of Assembly.’ If 
a man don’t hoe his corn, and he don’t hoe a crop, he says it is 
all owing to the Bank; and if he runs into debt and is sued, 
why he says the lawyers are a curse to the country. They are 
a most idle set of folks, I tell you.” 
_ “But how is it,” said I, “that you manage to sell such an 
immense number of clocks (which certainly cannot be called 
necessary articles) among a people with whom there seems to 
be so great a scarcity of money?” 

Mr. Slick paused, as if considering the propriety of answer- 
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ing the question, and looking me in the face said, in a confi- 
dential tone, “ Why, I don’t care if I do tell you, for the market 
is glutted, and I shall quit this cireuit. It is done by a knowl- 
edge of soft sawder and human natur. But here is Deacon 
Flint’s,” said he; “I have but one clock left, and I guess I 
will sell it to him.” 

At the gate of a most comfortable-looking farmhouse stood 
Deacon Flint, a respectable old man, who had understood the 
valu. of time better than most of his neighbors, if one might 
judge from the appearance of everything about him. After the 
usual salutation, an invitation to “alight” was accepted by Mr. 
Slick, who said he wished to take leave of Mrs. Flint before he 
left Colchester. 

We had hardly entered the house, before the Clockmaker 
pointed to the view from the window, and, addressing himself 
to me, said, “If I was to tell them in Connecticut, there was 
such a farm as this away down east here in Nova Scotia, they 
wouldn’t believe me — why there ain’t such a location in all 
New England. The Deacon has a hundred acres of dike ——” 
“Seventy,” said the Deacon, “only seventy.” “ Well, seventy; 
but then there is your fine deep bottom, why I could run a ramrod 
into it” “ Interval, we call it,”’ said the Deacon, who, though 
evidently pleased at this eulogium, seemed to wish the experi- 
ment of the ramrod to be tried in the right place. “Well, 
interval, if you please (though Professor Eleazar Cumstick, in 
his work on Ohio, calls them bottoms), is just as good as dike. 
Then there is that water privilege, worth 38000 or 4000 dollars, 
twice as good as what Governor Cass paid 15,000 dollars for. 
I wonder, Deacon, you don’t put up a carding mill on it: the 
same works would carry a turning lathe, a shingle machine, a 
circular saw, grind bark, and ——.” “Too old,” said the Deacon, 
“too old for all those speculations.” — “Old,” repeated the Clock- 
maker, “not you; why you are worth half a dozen of the young 
men we see nowadays; you are young enough to have ” here 
he said something in a lower tone of voice, which I did not dis- 
tinctly hear; but whatever it was, the Deacon was pleased; he 
smiled and said he did not think of such things now. 

“But your beasts, dear me, your beasts must be put in and 
have a feed,” saying which, he went out to order them to be 
taken to the stable. ; ; 

As the old gentleman closed the door after him, Mr. Slick 
drew near to me, and said in an undertone, “That is what I call 
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‘soft sawder.’ An Englishman would pass that man as a sheep 
passes a hog in a pasture, without looking at him; or,” said he, — 
looking rather archly, “if he was mounted on a pretty smart 
horse, I guess he’d trot away, if he could. Now I find ” here 
his lecture on “soft sawder” was cut short by the entrance of 
Mrs. Flint. “Jist come to say good-by, Mrs. Flint.” ‘“ What, 
have you sold all your clocks?” “Yes, and very low, too, for 
money is scarce, aad I wished to close the consarn; no, T am 
wrong in saying all, for I have just one left. Neighbor Svzel’s 
wife asked to have the refusal of it, but I guess I won’t sell it; 
I had but two of them, this one and the feller of it, that I sold 
Governor Lincoln. General Green, the Secretary of State for 
Maine, said he’d give me 50 dollars for this here one —it has 
composition wheels and patent axles, it is a beautiful article 
_-a real first chop — no mistake, genuine superfine, but I guess 
T’ll take it back; and beside, Squire Hawk might think kinder 
harder, that I did not give him the offer.” “Dear me,” said Mrs. 
Flint, “I should like to see it; where is it?” “Itis ina chest of 
mine over the way, at Tom Tape’s store. I guess he can ship 
it on to Eastport.” “That’s a good man,” said Mrs. Flint, “jist 
let’s look at it.” 

Mr. Slick, witling to oblige, yielded to these entreaties, 
and soon produced the clock, a gaudy, highly varnished, trump- 
ery-looking affair. He placed it on the chimney-piece, where 
its beauties were pointed out and duly appreciated by Mrs. 
Flint, whose admiration was about ending in a proposal, when 
Mr. Flint returned from giving his directions about the care of 
the horses. The Deacon praised the clock, he too thought it 
a handsome one; but the Deacon was a prudent man, he hada 
watch — he was sorry, but he had no occasion for a clock. “I 
guess you’re in the wrong furrow this time, Deacon, it ain’t 
for sale,” said Mr. Slick; “and if it was, Ireckon neighbor Steel’s 
wife would have it, for she gives me no peace about it.” Mrs. 
Flint said that Mr. Steel had enough to do, poor man, to pay 
his interest, without buying clocks for his wife. “It’s no con- 
sarn of mine,” said Mr. Slick, “as long as he pays me, what he 
has to do, but I guess I don’t want to sell it, and besides it 
comes too high; that clock can’t be made at Rhode Island under 
40 dollars. Why, it ain’t possible,” said the Clockmaker, in 
apparent surprise, looking at his watch, “ why, as I’m alive it is 
4 o’clock, and if I haven’t been two hours here — how on airth 
shall f reach River Philip to-night? I'll tell you what, Mrs, 
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Fliut, I'l leave the clock in your care till I return on my way 
to the States — ll set it a going and put it to the right time.” 

As soon as this operation was performed, he delivered the 
key to the Deacon with a sort of serio-comic injunction to winé 
up the clock every Saturday night, which Mrs. Flint said she 
would take care should be done, and promised to remind he 
husband of it, in case he should chance to forget it. 

“That,” said the Clockmaker, as soon as we were mounted, 
“that I call ‘human natur!’ Now that clock is sold for 40 dol- 
lars — it cost me just 6 dollars and 50 cents. Mrs. Flint wil! ’ 
never let Mrs. Steel have the refusal — nor will the Deacon learn 
until i call for the clock, that having once indulged in the use 
of a superfluity, how difficult it is to give it up. We can do 
without any article of luxury we have never had, but when 
once obtained, it is not ‘in human natur’ to surrender it volun- 
tarily. Of fifteen thousand sold by myself and partners in this 
Province, twelve thousand were left in this manner, and only 
ten clocks were ever returned — when we called for them, they 
invariably bought them. We trust to ‘soft sawder’ to get them 
into the Louse, and to ‘human natur’ that they never come out 
of it.” 


THE RoAD TO A WoMAN’S HEART— THE BROKEN HEART. 


As we approached the Inn at Amherst, the Clockmaker grew 
uneasy. “It’s pretty well on in the evening, I guess,” said he, 
“and Marm Pugwash is as onsartin in her temper as a mornin 
in April; it’s all sunshine or all clouds with her, and if she’s 
in one of her tantrums, she’ll stretch out her neck and hiss, 
like a goose with a flock of goslins. I wonder what on airth 
Pugwash was a thinkin cn, when he signed articles of partner- 
ship with that are woman; she’s not a bad-lookin piece of fur- 
niture neither, and it’s a proper pity sich a clever woman 
should carry such a stiff upper lip —she reminds me of our old 
minister Joshua Hopewell’s apple trees. 

“The old minister had an orchard of most particular good 
fruit, for he was a great hand at buddin, graftin, and what not, 
and the orchard (it was on the south side of the house) stretched 
right up to the road. Weil, there were some trees hung over 
the fence; I never seed such bearers, the apples hung in ropes, 
for all the world like strings of onions, and the fruit was beau- 
tiful. Nobody touched the minister’s apples, and when other 
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folks lost their’n from the boys, his’n always hung there like 
bait to a hook, but there never was so much as a nibble at ’em. 
So I said to him one day, ‘Minister,’ said I, ‘how on airth Jo 
you manage to keep your fruit that’s so expesed, when no one 
else can’t do it nohow?’ ‘Why,’ says he, ‘they are dreadful 
pretty fruit, ain’t they?’ ‘I guess,’ said I, ‘ there ain’t the like 
on ’em in all Connecticut.’ ‘Well,’ says he, ‘I'll tell you the 
secret, but you needn’t let on to no one about it. That are 
row next the fence, I gratted it myself, I took great pains to 
get the right kind, I sent clean up to Roxberry and away down 
to Squawneck Creek.’ I was afeared he was a goin to give me 
day and date for every graft, being a terrible long-winded man 
in his stories; so says I, ‘I know that, Minister, but how do 
you preserve them?’ ‘Why, I was a goin to tell you,’ said 
he, ‘when you stopped me. That are outward row I grafted 
myself with the choicest kind I could find, and I succeeded. 
They are beautiful, but so etarnal sour, no human soul can eat 
them. Well, the boys think the old minister’s graftin has all 
succeeded about as well as that row, end they sarch no farther. 
They snicker at my graftin, and I laugh in my sleeve, I guess, 
at their penetration.’ 

“Now, Marm Pugwash is like the minister’s apples, very 
temptin fruit to look at, but desperate sour. If Pugwash had 
a watery mouth when he married, I guess it’s pretty puckery 
by this time. However, if she goes to act ugly, Ill give her 
a dose of ‘soft sawder,’ that will take the frown out of her 
frontispiece, and make her dial plate as smooth as a lick of 
copal varnish. It’s a pity she’s such a kickin devil, too, for 
she has good points — good eye — good foot —neat pastern — 
fine chest —a clean set of limbs, and carries a good But 
here we are; now you’ll see what ‘soft sawder’ will do.” 

When we entered the house, the travelers’ room was all in 
darkness, and on opening the opposite door into the sitting 
room, we found the female part of the family extinguishing the 
fire for the night. Mrs. Pugwash had a broom in her hand, 
and was in the act (the last act of female housewifery) of sweep- 
ing the hearth. The strong flickering light of the fire, as it 
fell upon her tall fine figure and beautiful face, revealed a 
creature worthy of the Clockmaker’s comments. 

zi Good evening, Marm,” said Mr. Slick, “how do you do 
and how s Mr. Pugwash?” “He,” said she, “why he’s been 
abed this hour, you don’t expect to disturb him this time of 
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night, I hope.” “Oh no,” said Mr. Slick, “certainly not, and 
I am sorry to have disturbed you, but we got detained longer 
than we expected; I am sorry that-—” “So am I,” said she, 
“but if Mr. Pagwash will keep an Inn when he has no occasion 
to, his family can’t expect no rest.” 

Here the Clockmaker, seeing the storm gathering, stooped 
down suddenly, and staring intently, held out his hand and 
exclaimed, “Well, if that ain’t a beautiful child — come here, 
my little man, and shake hands along with me — well, I declare, 
if that are little feller ain’t the finest child I ever seed — what, 
not abed yet? Ah, you rogue, where did you get them are 
pretty rosy cheeks; stole them from mamma, eh? Well, I wish 
my old mother could see that child, it is such a treat. In our 
country,” said he, turning to me, “the children are all as pale as 
chalk, or as yaller as an orange. Lord, that are little feller 
would be a show in our country — come to me, my man.” Here 
the “soft sawder” began to operate. Mrs. Pugwash said in a 
milder tone than we had. yet heard, “Go, my dear, to the gen- 
tleman— go, dear.” Mr. Slick kissed him, asked him if he 
would go to the States along with him, told him all the little 
girls there would fall in love with him, for they didn’t see such 
a beautiful face once ina monthof Sundays. “Black eyes —let 
me see—ah, mamma’s eyes too, and black hair also; as I am 
alive, why you are mamma’s own boy, the very image of mamma.” 
“Do be seated, gentlemen,” said Mrs. Pugwash — “Sally, make 
a fire in the nextroom.” “She ought to be proud of you,” he con- 
tinued. ‘“ Well, if I live to return here, i must paint your face, 
and have it put on my clocks, and our folks will buy the clocks 
for the sake of the face. “ Did you ever see,” said he, again ad- 
dressing me, “such a likeness between one human and another, 
as between this beautiful little boy and his mother?” “I amsure 
you have had no supper,” said Mrs. Pugwash to me; “you must 
be hungry and weary, too—I will get you a cup of tea.” “I 
am sorry to give you so much trouble,” said I. “Not the least 
trouble in the world,” she replied; “on the contrary, a pleasure.” 

We were then shown into the next room, where the fire was 
now blazing up, but Mr. Slick protested he could not proceed 
without the little boy, and lingered behind tc ascertain h:s age, 
and concluded by asking the child if he had any aunts that 
looked like mamina. 

As the door closed, Mr. Slick said, “It’s a pity she don’t go 
well in gear. The difficulty with those critters is to git them 
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to start; arter that there is no trouble with them if ycu don’t 
check ’em too short. If you do they’ll stop again, run back 
and kick like mad, and then Old Nick himself wouldn’t start 
°em. Pugwash, I guess, don’t understand the natur of the 
critter; she’il never go kind in harness for him. When I see a 
child,” said the Clockmaker, “ I always feel safe with these women 
folk; for I have always found that the road to a woman’s heart 
lies through her child.” 

“You seem,” said I, “to understand the female heart so 
well, I make no doubt you are a general favorite among the 
fair sex.” “Any man,” he replied, “that understands horses, 
has a pretty considerable fair knowledge of women, for they are 
jist alike in temper, and require the very identical same treat- 
ment. Jncourage the timid ones, be gentle and steady with the 
fractious, but lather the sulky ones like blazes. 

“People talk an everlastin sight of nonsense about wine, 
women, and horses. I’ve bought and sold ’em all, I’ve traded 
in all of them, and I tell you, there a_a’t one in a thousand that 
knows a grain about either on ’em. You hear folks say, ‘Oh, 
such a man is an ugly-grained critter, he’ll break his wife’s 
heart;’ jist as if a woman’s heart was as brittle as a pipe stalk. 
The female heart, as far as my experience goes, is jist like a 
new india-rubber shoe: you may pull and pull at it til] it 
stretches out a yard long, and then let go, and it will fly right 
back to its old shape. Their hearts are made of stout leather, 
I tell you; there’s a plaguy sight of wear in ’em. 

“T never knowed but one case of a broken heart, and that was 
in t’other sex, one Washington Banks. He wasasneezer. He 
was tall enough to spit down on the heads of your grenadiers, 
and near about high enough to wade across Charlestown River, 
and as strong as a towboat. I guess he was somewhat less than 
a foot longer than the moral law and catechism too. He was a 
perfect pictur of a man; you couldn’t falt him in no particular; 
he was so just a made critter; folks used to run to the winder 
when he passed, and say, ‘There goes Washington Banks, bean’t 
he lovely?’ I do believe there wasn’t a gall in the Lowell fac- 
tories chat warn’t in love with him. Sometimes, at intermis- 
sion, on Sabbath days, when they all came out together (an 
amazin hansom sight too, near about a whole congregation of 
young galls), Banks used to say, ‘i vow, young ladies, I wish 
I had five hundred arms to reciprocate one with each of you; 
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but {£ reckon I have a heart big enough for you all; it’s a 
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whopper, you may depend, and every mite and morsel of it at 
your service.” ‘Well, how you do act, Mr. Banks,’ half a 
thousand little clipper-clapper tongues would say, all at the 
same time, and their dear little eyes sparklin, like so many stars 
twinklin of a frosty night. 

“Well, when I last seed him, he was all skin and bone, like 
a horse turned out to die. He was teetotally defleshed, a mere 
walkin skeleton. ‘I am dreadful sorry,’ says I, ‘to see you, 
Banks, lookin so peeked; why, you look like a sick turkey 
hen, all legs; what on airth ails you?’ ‘Iam dyin,’ says he, ‘of 
a broken heart.’ ‘What,’ says I, ‘have the galls been jiltin 
you?’ ‘No, no,’ says he, ‘I bean’t such a fool as that neither.’ 
‘Well,’ says I, “have you made a bad speculation?’ ‘No,’ says 
he, shakin his head, ‘I hope I have too much clear grit in me 
to take on so bad for that.’ ‘ What under the sun is it, then?’ 
said I. ‘Why,’ says he, ‘I made a bet the fore part of summer 
with Leftenant Oby Knowles, that I could shoulder the best 
bower of the Constitution frigate. I won my bet, but the Anchor 
was so etarnal heavy it broke my heart.’ Sure enough he did 
die that very fall, and he was the only instance I ever heerd 
tell of a broken heart.” 


A Bopy witHout A HEAD. 


“T allot you had ought to visit our great country, Squire,” 
said the Clockmaker, “afore you quit for good and all. I val- 
culate you don’t understand us. The most splendid location 
atween the Poles is the United States, and the first man alive 
is Gineral Jackson, the hero of the age, him that’s skeered the 
British out of their seven senses. Then there’s the great Daniel 
Webster, it’s generally allowed, he’s the greatest orator on the 
face of the airth, by a long chalk, and Mr. Van Buren, and Mr. 
Clay, and Amos Kindle, and Judge White, and a whole raft of 
statesmen, up to everything and all manner of politics; there 
ain’t the beat of ’em to be found anywhere. If you was to hear 
’em I consait you’d hear genuine pure English for once, anyhow ; 
for it’s generally allowed we speak English better, than the 
British. They all know me to be an American citizen here, 
‘ by my talk, for we speak it complete in New England. 

“Yes, if you want to see a free people — them that makes 
their own laws, accordin to their own notions — go to the States. 
Indeed, if you can falt them at all, they are a littie grain too 
free. Our folks have their head a trifle too much, some- 
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times, particularly in Elections, both in freedom of speecn and 
freedom of Press. One hadn’t ought to blart right out always 
all that comes uppermost. A horse that’s too free frets himself 
and his rider too, and both on ’em lose Jesh in the long run. 
I’d een a’most as lieves use the whip sometimes, as to be for 
everlastinly a pullin at the rein. One’s arm gets plaguy tired, 
that’s a fact. I often think of a lesson I larnt Jehiel Quirk 
oace, for lettin his tongue outrun his good manners. 

“T was down to Rhode Island one summer, to larn gildin and 
bronzin, so as to give the finishin touch to my clocks. Well, 
the folks elected me a hogreeve, jist to poke fun at me, and 
Mr. Jehiel, a bean pole of a lawyer, was at the bottcm of it. 
So one day, up to Town Hall, where there was an oration to 
be delivered on our Independence, jist afore the orator com- 
menced, in runs Jehiel in a most all-fired hurry; and says he, ‘I 
wonder,’ says he, ‘if there’s are a hogreeve here, because if there 
be I require a turn of his office. And then,’ said he, a lookin up 
to me and callin out at the tip eend of his voice, ‘Mr. Hogreeve 
Slick,’ says he, ‘here’s a job out here for you.’ Folkssnickereda 
good deal, and I felt my spunk a risin like half flood, that’s a fact, 
but I bit in my breath, and spoke quite cool. ‘Pessible,’ says 
I; ‘well, duty, I do suppose, must be done, though it ’tain’t the 
most agreeable in the world. I’ve been a thinkin,’ says I, ‘that 
I would be liable to a fine of fifty cents for sufferin a hog to run 
at large, and as you are the biggest one, I presume, in all Rhode 
Island, I'l] jist begin by ringip your nose, to prevent you for 
the futur from pokin your snout where you hadn’t ought to,’ 
and I seized him by the nose and nearly wrung it off. Well, 
you never heerd such a shoutin and clappin of hands, and 
cheerin, in your life——they hawhawed like thunder. Says I, 
‘Jehiel Quirk, that was a superb joke of your’n; how you made 
the folks larf, didn’t you? You are een a’most the wittiest 
critter I ever seed. I guess you’ll mind your parts 0’ speech, 
and study the acetdence agin afore you let your clapper run 
arter that fashion, won’t you?’” 

“J thought,” said I, “that among you republicans, there were 
no gradations of rank or office, and that all were equal, the 
Hogreeve and the Governor, the Judge and the Crier, the master 
and his servant; and although, from the nature of things, more 
power might be intrusted to one than the other, yet that the 
rank of all was precisely the same.” “ Well,” said he, “it is so in 
theory, but not always in practice; and when we do practice it, 
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it seems to go a little agin the grain, as if it wan’t quite right 
neither. Whea I was last to Baltimore there was a Court 
there, and Chief Justice Marshall was detailed there for duty. 
Well, with us in New England, the Sheriff attends the Judge 
to Court, and says I to the Sheriff, ‘Why don’t you escort that 
are venerable old Judge to the State House? He’s a credit to 
our nation that man, he’s actilly the first pothook on the crane, 
the whole weight is cn him, if it warn’t for him the fat would 
be in the fire in no time; I wonder you don’t show him that 
respect — it wouldn’t hurt you one morsel, I guess.’ Says he, 
quite miffy like, ‘Don’t he know the way to Court as well as I 
do? If I thought he didn’t, I’d send one of my niggers to show 
him the road. I wonder who was his lackey last year, that he 
wants me to be his’n this time. It don’t convene to one of our 
free and enlightened citizens to tag arter any man, that’s a 
fact. It’s too English and too foreign for our glorious insti- 
tutions. He’s bound by law to be there at 10 o’clock, and so 
be I, and we both know the way there, I reckon.’ 

“T toid the story to our minister, Mr. Hopewell (and he has 
some odd notions about him, that man, though he don’t always 
let out what he thinks); says he, ‘Sam, that was in bad taste’ (a 
great phrase of the old gentleman’s, that), ‘in bad taste, Sam. 
That are Sheriff was 2 goney; don’t cut your cloth arter his 
pattern, or your garment won’t become you, I teli you. Weare 
too enlightened to worship our fellow-citizens as the ancients 
did, but we ought to pay great respect to vartue and exalted 
talents in this life, and, arter their death,there should be statues 
of eminent men placed in our national temples, for the venera- 
tion of arter ages, and public ceremonies performed annually to 
their honor. Arter all, Sam,’ said he (and he made a consider- 
able of a long pause, as if he was dubersome whether he ought 
to speak out or not), ‘arter all, Sam,’ said he, ‘atween ourselves 
(but you must not let on I said so, for the fullness of time hain’t 
yet come), half a yard of blue ribbon is a plaguy cheap way of 
reward in merit, as the English do; and, although we larf at 
’em (for folks always will larf at what they hain’t got, and never 
can get), yet titles ain’t bad things as objects of ambition, are 
they?’ Then tappin me on the shoulder, and lockin up and 
smilin, as he always did when he was pleased with an idee, 
‘Sir Samuel Slick would not sound bad, I guess, would it, Sam? 

“When I look at the English House of Lords,’ said he, ‘and 
see so much larning, piety, talent, honor, vartue. and refinement 
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collected together, I ax myself this here question, Can a system 
which produces and sustains such a body of men as the world 
ever saw before and never will see agin, be defective? Well, 
[answer myself, perhaps it is, for all huma. institutions are 
so, but I guess it’s een about the best arter all. It wouidn’t 
do here now, Sam, nor perhaps for a century to come, but it 
will come sooner or later with sume variations. Now the New- 
town pippin, when transplanted tc England, don’t produce such 
fruit as it does in Long Island, and English fraits don’t pre- 
sarve their flavor here neither: allowance must be made for 
difference of soil and climate.’ (Oh, Lord! thinks I, if he turns 
into his orchard, I’m done for; I'll have to give him the dodge 
somehow or another; through some hole in the fence, that’s a 
fact, but he passed on that time.) ‘So it is,’ said he, ‘with con- 
stitutions; our’n will gradually approximate to their’n, and 
their’n to our’n. As they lose their strength of executive, 
chey will varge to republicanism, and as we invigorate the form 
of government (as we must do, or go to the old boy), we shall 
tend towards a monarchy. If this comes on gradually, like the 
changes in the human body, by the slow approach of old age, 
so much the better: but I fear we shall have fevers and con- 
vulsion fits, and colics, and an everlastin gripin of the in- 
testines first; you and I won’t live to see it, Sam, but our 
posteriors will, you may depend.’ 

“T don’t go the whole figur with Minister,” said the Clock- 
maker, “but I do opinionate with him in part. In our business 
relations we belie our political principies —we sar every man 
§ equal in the Union, and should have an equal vote and voice 
in the Government; but in our Banks, Railroad Companies, 
Factory Corporations, and so on, every man’s vote is regilated 
by his share and proportion of stock; and if it warn’t so, no 
man would taxe hold on these things at all. 

“Natur ordained it so—a father of a family is head, and 
rules supreme in his household; his eldest son and darter are 
like first leftenants under him, and then there is an overseer 
over the niggers; it would not do for all to be equal there. So 
it is in the univarse: it is ruled by one Superior Power; if 
all the Angels had a voice in the Government, I guess ——” 
Here I fell fast asleep; I had been nodding for some time, not in 
approbation of what he said, but in heaviness of slumber, for I 
had never before heard him so prosy since I first overtook him 
ou the Colchester road. I hate politics as a subject of conver- 
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sation; it is too wide a field for chitchat, and too often ends in 
angry discussion. How long he continued this train of specu- 
lation I do not know, but, judging by the different aspect of the 
country, I must have slept an hour. 

I was at length aroused by the report of his rifle, which he 
had discharged from the wagon. The last I recollected of his 
conversation was, I think, about American angels having no 
voice in the Government, an assertion that struck my drowsy 
faculties as not strictly true; as I had often heard that the 
American ladies talked frequently and warmly on the subject 
of politics, and knew that one of them had very recently the 
credit of breaking up General Jackson’s cabinet. — When I 
awoke, the first I heard was, “ Well, I declare, if that ain’t an 
amazin fine shot, too, considerin how the critter was a runnin 
the whole blessed time; if I hain’t cut her head off with a ball, 
jist below the throat, that’s a fact. There’s no mistake in a 
good Kentucky rifle, I tell you.” ‘Whose head?” said I, in 
great alarm, “whose head, Mr. Slick? for heaven’s sake, what 
have you done?” (for I had been dreaming of those angelic 
politicians, the American ladies.) “Why that are hen par- 
tridge’s head, to be sure,” said he; “don’t you see how spe- 
cial wonderful wise it looks, a flutterin about arter its head?” 
“True,” said I, rubbing my eyes, and opening them in time to 
see the last muscular spasms of the decapitated body; “true, 
Mr. Slick, it is a happy illustration of our previous conver- 
sation — a body without a head.” 


A TALE OF BUNKER’S HILL. 


Mr. Slick, like all his countrymen whom I have seen, felt 
that his own existence was involved in that of the Constitution 
of the United States, and that it was his duty to uphold it upon 
all occasions. He affected to consider its government and its 
institutions as perfect, and if any doubt was suggested as to 
the stability or character of either, would make the common 
reply of all Americans, “I guess you don’t understand us,” or 
else enter into a labored defense. When left, however, to the 
- free expression of his own thoughts, he would often give utter- 
ance to those apprehensions which most men feel in the event 
of an experiment not yet fairly tried, and which has ip many 
parts evidentiy disappointed the sanguine hopes of its friends. 
But, even on these occasions, when his vigilance seemed to 
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slumber, he would generally cover them, by giving them as the 
remarks of others, or concealing them in a tale. It was this 
hubit that gave his discourse rather the appearance of thinking 
aloud than a connected conversation. 

“Weare a great nation, Squire,” he said, “that’s sartin; but 
I’m afear’d we didn’t altogether start right. It’s in politics 
as in racin, everything depends upon a fair start. If you are 
off too quick, you have to pull up and turn back agin, and your 
beast gets out of wind and is baffled, and if you lose in the start 
you hain’t got a fair chance arterwards, and are plaguy apt to be 
jockied in the course. When we set up housekeepin, as it were, 
for ourselves, we hated our stepmother, Old England, so dread- 
ful bad, we wouldn’t foller any of her ways of managin at all, 
but made new receipts for ourselves. Well, we missed it in many 
things most consumedly, somehow or another. Did you ever 
see,” said he, “a congregation split right in two by a quarrel, 
and one part go off and set up for themselves?” “I am sorry to 
say,” said I, “that I have seen some melancholy instances of the 
kind.” ‘“ Well, they shoot ahead, or drop astern, as the case may 
be, but they soon get on another tack, and leave the old ship 
clean out of sight. When folks once take to emigratin in reli- 
gion in this way, they never know where to bide. First they 
try one location, and then they try another; some settle here 
and some improve there, but they don’t hitch their horses to- 
gether long. Sometimes they complain they have too little water, 
at other times that they have too much ; they are never satisfied, 
and, wherever these separatists go, they onsettle others as bad 
as themselves. J never look on a desarter as any great shakes. 

“My poor father used to say, ‘Sam, mind what I tell you, if 
a man don’t agree in all particulars with his church, and can’t 
go the whole hog with ’em, he ain’t justified on that account, 
nohow, to separate from them, for Sam “ Schism is a sin in the 
eye of Ged.” The whole Christian world,’ he would say, ‘is 
divided into two great families, the Catholic and Protestant. 
Well, the Catholic is a united family, a happy family, and a 
strong family, all governed by one head; and, Sam, as sure as 
eggs is eggs, that are family will grub out t’other one, stalk, 
branch, and root, it won’t so much as leave the seed of it in the 
ground, to grow by chance as a nateral curiosity. Now the 
Protestant family is like a bundle of refuse shingles, when 
withered up together (which it never was and never will be to 
all etarnity), no great of a bundle arter all; you might take it 
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up under one arm, and walk off with it without winkin. But, 
when all lyin loose, as it always is, jist look at it, and see what 
a sight it is, all blowin about by every wind of doctrine, some 
away up een a’most out of sight, others rollin over and over in 
the dirt, some split to pieces, and others so warped by the 
weather and cracked by the sun —no two of ’em will lie so as 
to make a close jint. They are all divided into sects, railin, 
quarreiin, separatin, and agreein in nothin, but hatin each 
other. It is awful to think on. T’other family will some day 
or other gather them all up, put them into a bundle and bind 
them up tight, and condemn ’em as fit for nothin under the sun, 
but the fire. Now he who splits one of these here sects by 
schism, or he who preaches schism, commits a grievous sin; 
and, Sam, if you valy your own peace of mind, have nothin to 
do with such folks. 

“It’s pretty much the same in Politics. I ain’t quite clear 
in my conscience, Sam, about our glorious revolution. If that 
are blood was shed justly in the rebellion, then it was the Lord’s 
doin, but if unlawfully, how am I to answer for my share in it? 
I was at Bunker Hill (the most splendid battle it’s generally 
allowed that ever was fought); what effect my shots had, I can’t 
tell, and I am glad I can’t, all except one, Sam, and that shot’ 
Here the old gertieman became dreadful agitated, he shook 
like an ague fit, and he walked up and down the room, and 
wrung his hands, and groaned bitterly. ‘I have wrastled with 
the Lord, Sam, and have prayed to him to enlighten me on that 
pint, and to wash out the stain of that are blood from my hands. 
I never told you that are story, nor your mother neither, for 
she could not stand it, poor critter, she’s kinder narvous. 

“*V7ell, Doctor Warrer (the first soldier of his age, though 
he never fought afore) commanded us all to resarve our fire till 
the British came within pint-blank shot, and we could cleverly 
see the whites of their eyes, and we did so—and we mowed 
them down like grass, and we repeated our fire with awful 
effect. I was among the last that remained behind the breast- 
work, for most on ’em, arter the second shot, cut and run full 
split. The British were close to us; and an officer, with his 
. sword drawn, was leading on his men and encouragin them to 
the charge. I could see his features, he was a rael handsome 
man; I can see him now with his white breeches and black 
gaiters, and red coat, and three-cornered cocked hat, as plain 
as if it was yesterday instead of the year’75. Well, I took a 
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steady aim at him and fired. He didn’t move for a space, and 
I thought I had missed him, when all of a sudden, he sprung 
right straight up on eend, his sword slipt through his hands up 
to the pint, and then he fell flat on his face atop of the blade, 
and it came straight out through his back. He was fairly 
skivered. I never seed anything so awful since I was raised, 
I actilly screamed out with horror —and I threw away my gun 
and joined them that were retreatin over the neck to Cuarles- 
town. Sam, that are British officer, if our rebeliion was onjust 
or onlawful, was murdered, that’s a fact; and the idee, now I 
am growin old, haunts me day and night. Sometimes I begin 
with the Stamp Act, and I go over all our grievances, one by 
one, and say, ain’t they a sufficient justification. Well, it 
makes a long list, and I get kinder satisfied, and it appears as 
clear as anything. But sometimes there come doubts in my 
mind jist like a guest that’s not invited or not expected, and 
taxes you at a short like, and I say, warn’t the Stamp Act 
repealed, and concessions made, and warn’t offers sent to settle 
all fairly? — and I get troubled and oneasy agin. And then I 
say to myself, says I, oh yes, but them offers came too late. I 
do nothin now, when I am alone, but argue it over and over 
agin. I actilly dream on that man in my sleep sometimes, and 
thea I see him as plain as if he was afore me, and I go over it 
all agin till I come to that are shot, and then I leap right up 
in bed and scream like all vengeance, and your mother, poor old 
critter, says, Sam, says she, “ What on airth ails you to make 
you act so like old Scratch in your sleep—I do believe there’s 
somethin or another on your conscience.” And I say, “ Polly 
dear, I guess we’re a goin to have rain, for that plaguy cute 
rheumatis has seized my foot and it does antagonize me so | 
have no peace. It always does so when it’s like for a change.” 
“Dear heart,” she says (the poor simple critter), “then I guess 
I had better rub it, hadn't I, Sam?” and she crawls out of bed 
and gets her red flannel petticoat, and rubs away at my foot 
ever so long. Oh, Sam, if she could rub it out of my heart as 
easy as she thinks she rubs it out of my foot, I should be in 
peace, that’s a fact. 

“*What’s done, Sam, can’t be heiped, there is no use in cryin 
over spilt milk, but still one can’t help a thinkin on it. But 
I don’t love schisms, and T don’t love rebellion. 

“*Our revolution has made us grow faster and grow richer, 
but, Sam, when we were younger and poorer, we were more 
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pious and more Lappy. We have nothin fixed cither in religion 
or politics. What connection there ought to be atween Church 
and State, I am not availed, but some there ought to be as sure 
as the Lord made Moses. Religion, when left to itself, as with 
us, grows too rank and luxuriant. Suckers and sprouts, and 
intersecting shoots, and superfluous wood make a nice shady 
tree to look at, but where’s the fruit, Sam? that’s the question 
—where’s the fruit? No; the pride of human wisdom, and the 
presumption it breeds, willruinate us. Jefferson was an infidel, 
and avowed it, and gloried in it, and called it the enlighten- 
ment of the age. Cambridge College is Unitarian, ’cause it 
looks wise to doubt, and every drumstick of a boy ridicules the 
belief of his forefathers. If our country is to be darkened by 
infidelity, our Government defied by every State, and every 
State rnled by mobs—then, Sam, the blood we shed in our 
revolution wili be atoned for in the blood and suffering of our 
fellow-citizens. The murders of that civil war will be expiated 
by a political suicide of the State.’ 

“T am somewhat of father’s opinion,” said the Clockmaker, 
“though I don’t go the whole figur with him; but he needn’t 
have made such au everlastin touss about fixin that are British 
officer’s flint for him, for he’d a died himself by this time, I do 
suppose, if he had a missed his shot at him. P’r’aps we might 
have done a little better, and p’r’aps we mightn’t, by stickin a 
little closer to the old constitution. But one thing I will say, 
I think, arter all, your Colony Government is about as happy 
and as good a one as I know on. A man’s life and property 
are well protected here at little cost, and he can go where he 
likes, provided he don’t trespass on his neighbor. 

“T suess that’s enough for any on us, now, ain’t it?” 


WINDSOR AND THE FAR WEST. 


The next morning the Clockmaker proposed to take a drive 
round the neighborhood “You hadn’t out,” says he, “to be ina 
hurry; you should see the vicinity of this location; there ain’t 
the beat of it to be found anywhere.” 

While the servants were harnessing old Clay, we went to 
see a new bridge, which had recently been erected over the 
Avon River. “That,” said he, “is a splendid thing. A New 
Yorker built it, and the folks in St. John paid for it.” “You 
mean of Halifax,” said I: “St. John is in the other province.” 
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“T mean what J say,” he replied, “and it is a credit to New Bruns- 
wick. No, sir, the Halifax folks neither know nor keer much 
about the country — they wouldn’t take hold on it, and if they 
had a waited for them, it would have been one while afore they 
got a bridge, I tell you. They’ve no spirit, and plaguy little 
sympathy with the country, and I’ll tell you the reason on it. 
There are a great many people there from other parts, and 
always have been, who come to make money and nothin else, 
who don’t call it home, and don’t feel to home, and who intend 
to up killoch and off, as soon as they have made their ned out 
of the bluenoses. They have got about as much regard for the 
country as a peddler has, who trudges along with a pack on his 
back. He walks, ’cause he intends to ride at last; trusts, ’cause 
he intends to sue at last; smiles, ’cause he intends to cheat at 
last; saves all, ’cause he intends to move all at last. It’s actilly 
overrun with transient paupers, and transient speculators, and 
these last grumble and growl like a bear with a sore head, the 
whole blessed time, at everything, and can hardly keep a civil 
tongue in their head, while they’re fobbin your money hand 
over hand. These critters feel no interest in anything but cent 
per cent; they deaden public spirit; they hain’t got none them- 
selves, and they larf at it in others; and when you add their 
numbers to the timid ones, the stingy ones, the ignorant ones, 
and the poor ones, that are to be found in every place, why the 
few smart-spirited ones that’s left are too few to do anything, 
and so nothin is done. It appears to me if I was a bluenose 
I'd But thank fortin I ain’t, so I says nothin — but there 
is something that ain’t altogether jist right in this country, 
that’s a fact. 

“But what a country this Bay country is, isn’t it? Look at 
that medder, bean’t it lovely? The Prayer Eyes of the Ilanoy 
are the top of the ladder with as, but these dikes take the shine 
off them by a long chalk, that’s sartin. The land in our far 
west, it is generally allowed, can’t be no better; what you plant 
is sure to grow and yield well, and food is so cheap, you can 
live there for half nothin. But it don’t agree with us New 
England folks; we don’t enjoy good health there; and what in 
the world is the use of food, if you have such an etarnal dyspepsy 
you can’t digest it. A man can hardly live there till next 
grass, afore he is in the yaller leaf. Just like one of our bran- 
new vessels built down in Maine, of the best hackmatack, or 
what’s better still, of our real American live oak (and that’s 
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allowed to be about the best in the world), send her off to the 
West Indies, and let her lie there awhile, and the worms will 
riddle her bottom all full of holes like a tin cullender, ora, board 
with a grist of duck shot through it, you wouldn’t believe what 
a bore they be. Well, that’s jist the case with the western cli- 
mate. The heat takes the solder out of the knees, and elbows, 
weakens the joints, and makes the frame rickety. 

“ Besides, we like the smell of the salt water, it seems kinder 
nateral to us New Englanders. We can make more a plowin 
of the seas, than plowin of a prayereye. It would take a bottom 
near about as long as Connecticut River, to raise wheat enough 
to buy the cargo of a Nantucket whaler, or a Salem tea ship. 
And then to leave one’s folks, and native place, where one was 
raised, halter-broke, and trained to go in gear, and exchange 
all the comforts of the Old States for them are new ones, don’t 
seem to go down wellatall. Why, the very sight of the Yankee 
galls is good for sore eyes, the dear little critters, they do look 
so scrumptious, I tell you, with their cheeks bloomin like a red 
rose budded on a white cne, and their eyes like Mrs. Adams’s 
diamonds (that folks say shine as well in the dark as in the 
light), neck like a swan, lips chock full of kisses — lick! it 
fairly makes one’s mouth water to think on ’em. But it’s no 
use taikin, they are just made critters, that’s a fact, full of 
health and life and beauty,— now, to change them are splendid 
white water lilies of Connecticut and Rhode Island for the 
yaller crocuses of Illanoy, is what we don’t like. It goes most 
confoundediy agin the grain, I tell you. Poor critters, when 
they get away back there, they grow as thin as a sawed lath, 
their little peepers are as dull as a boiled codfish, their skin 
looks like yaller fever, and they seem all mouth like a crocodile. 
And that’s not the worst of it neither, for when a woman begins 
to grow saller it’s all over with her; she’s up a tree then you 
may depend, there’s no mistake. You can no more bring back 
her bloom, than you can the color tc a leaf the frost has touched 
in the fall. It’s gone goose with her, that’s a fact. And 
that’s not all, for the temper is plaguy apt tc change with the 
cheek, too. When the freshness of youth is on the move, the 
- sweetness of temper is amazin apt to start along withit. A 
bilious cheek and a sour temper are like the Siamese twins, 
there’s a nateral cord of union atween them. The one is asign- 
board, with the name of the firm written on it in big letters. 
He that don’t know this, can’t read, I guess. It’s no use to 
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cry over spilt milk, we all know, but it’s easier said than done, 
that. Womenkind, and especially single folks, will take on 
dreadful at the fadin of their roses, and their frettin only seems 
to make the thorns look sharper. Our minister used to say to 
sister Sall (and when she was young she was a rael witch, a 
most everlastin sweet girl), ‘Sally,’ he used to say, ‘now’s the 
time to larn, when you are young; store your mind well, dear, 
and the fragrance will remain long arter the rose has shed its 
leaves. The ottar of roses is stronger than the rose, and a plaguy 
sight more valuable.’ Sall wrote it down, she said it warn’t a 
bad idee that; but father larfed, he said he guessed Minister’s 
courtin days warn’t over, when he made such pretty speeches 
as that are to the galls. Now, who would go to expose his 
wife or his darters, or himself, to the dangers of such a climate, 
for the sake of 80 bushels of wheat to the acre, instead of 15. 
There seems a kinder somethin in us that rises in our throat 
when we think on it, and won’t let us. We don’t like it. 
Give me the shore, and let them that like the Far West go 
there, I say. 

“This place is as fertile as Illanoy or Ohio, as healthy as any 
part of the globe, and right alongside of the salt water; but the 
folks want three tuings — Industry, Enterprise, Economy ; these 
bluenoses don’t know how to valy this location — only look at 
it, and see what a place for bisness it is—the center of the 
Province — the nateral capital of the Basin of Minas, and part 
of the Bay of Fundy—the great thoroughfare to St. John, 
Canada, and the United States —the exports of lime, gypsum, 
freestone and grindstone —the dikes — but it’s no use talkin; 
I wish we had it, that’s all. Our folks are like a rock-maple 
tree —stick ’em in anywhere, butt eend up and top down, and 
they will take root and grow; but put ’em in a rael good soil 
like this, and give ’em a fair chance, and they will go ahead 
ard thrive right off, most amazin fast, that’s a fact. Yes, if 
we had it we would make another guess place of it from what 
it is. In one year we would have a railroad to Halifax, which, 
unlike the stone that killed two birds, would be the makin of both 
places. I often tell the folks this, but all they can say is, ‘Oh, 
we are too poor and too young.’ Says I, ‘You put me in mind 
of a great long-legged, long-tail colt father had. He never 
changed his name of colt as long as he lived, and he was as old 
as the hills; and though he had the best of feed, was as thin as 
a whippin post. He was colt all his days —always young — 
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always poor; and young and poor you’ll be, I guess, to the eend 
of the chapter.’ ”’ 

On our return to the Inn, the weather, which had been 
threatening for some time past, became very tempestuous. It 
rained for three successive days, and the roads were almost 
impassable. Tc continue my journey was wholly out of the 
question. I determined, therefore, to take a seat in the coach 
fer Halifax, and defer until next year the remaining part of my 
tour. Mr. Slick agreed to meet me here in June, and to pro-- 
vide for me the same conveyance I had used from Amherst. I 
190k forward with much pleasure to our meeting again. His 
manner and idiom were to me perfectly new and very amusing; 
while his good sound sense, searching observation, and queer 
humor rendered his conversation at once valuable and interest- 
ing. There are many subjects on which I should like to draw 
him cut; and I promise myself a fund of amusement in his 
remarks on the state of society and manners at Halifax, and 
the machinery of the local government, on both of which he 
appears te entertain many original and some very just opinions. 

As he took leave of me in the coach, he whispered, “Inside 
of your great big cloak you will find wrapped up a box, con- 
tainin a thousand rael genuine first-chop Havanas—-no mis- 
take — the clear thing. When yousmoke ’em, think sometimes 
of your old companion, ‘Sam SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.’” 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 


DISEMBARKS FROM THAT NOBLE AND FAST-SAILING LINE- 
oF-PACKET SHIP, THE “SCREW,” AT THE Port OF NEW 
YORK, IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


[This scene is a caricature inspired by Dickens’ first and rather unhappy Visit to 
i America. | 


[CHarzes Dickens, one of the greatest novelists and humorists of the world, 
‘ was born February 7, 1212, at Portsea, Eng. His father being unprosperous, he 
had no regular education and much hardship ; at fourteen became an attorney’s 
clerk, and at seventeen a reporter. His first short story appeared in December, 
1833 ; the collected ‘‘ Sketches by Boz”? in 1836, which also saw the first number of 
‘she Pickwick Papers,” finished in November, 1837. There followed a dliver 
Twist,” ‘* Nicholas Nickleby,’’ ‘‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock” (finally dissolved 
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into the “Old Curiosity Shop’ and ‘Barnaby Rudge’’), the ‘* American 
Notes,” *¢ Martin Chuzzlewit,” the ‘* Christmas Carol’? (other Christmas stories 
followed later), ‘‘Notes from Italy,” ‘* Dombey and Son,’ ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,” ‘‘Bleak House,” ‘‘ Hard Times,’’ ‘ Little Dorrit,’ ‘* Great Expecta- 
tions,”’ “A Tale of Two Cities,” ‘‘Our Mutual Friend,” and the unfinished 
‘¢ Edwin Drood.’? Several of these, and his ‘‘ Uncommercial Traveller’’ papers, 
appeared in All the Year Round, which he edited. He died June 9, 1370.] 


Some trifling excitement prevailed upon the very brink and 
margin of the land of liberty ; for an alderman had been elected 
the day before, and Party Feeling naturally running rather 
high on such an exciting occasion, the friends of the disap- 
pointed candidate had found it necessary to assert the great 
Principles of Purity of Election and Freedom of Opinion by 
breaking a few legs and arms, and furthermore pursuing one 
opnoxious gentleman through the streets with the design of 
slitting his nose. These good-humored little outbursts of the 
popular fancy were not in themselves sufficiently remarkable to 
create any great stir, after the lapse of a whole night ; but they 
found fresh life and notoriety in the breath of the newsboys, 
who not only proclaimed them with shrill yells in all the high- 
ways and byways of the town, upon the wharves and among 
the shipping, but on the deck and down in the cabins of the 
steamboat; which, before she touched the shore, was boarded 
and overrun by a legion of those young citizens. 

“Here’s this morning’s New York Sewer!” cried one. 
“Here’s this morning’s New York Stabber! Here’s the New 
York Family Spy! Here’s the New York Private Listener! 
Here’s the New York Peeper! Here’s the New York Plunderer! 
Here’s the Mew York Keyhole Reporter! Here’s the New York 
Rowdy Journal! Here’s all the New York papers! Here’s 
full particulars of the patriotic locofoco movement yesterday, in 
which the whigs was so chawed up; and the last Alabama 
gouging case; and the interesting Arkansas dooel with bowie 
knives; and-all the Political, Commercial, and Fashionable 
News. Here they are! Here they are! MHere’s the papers, 
here’s the papers ! ” 

‘“ Here’s the Sewer!” cried another. ‘ Here’s the New York 
Sewer! Here’s some of the twelfth thousand of to-day’s Sewer, 
with the best accounts of the markets, and all the shipping 
news, and four whole columns of country correspondence, and 
a full account of the Ball at Mrs. White’s last night, where all 
the beauty and fashion of New York was assembled; with the 
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Sewer’s own particulars of the private lives of all the ladies 
that was there! Here’s the Sewer! Here’s some of the twelfth 
thousand of the Mew York Sewer! Here’s the Sewer’s exposure 
of the Wall Street Gang, and the Sewer’s exposure of the Wash- 
ington Gang, and the Sewer’s exclusive account of a flagrant act 
of dishonesty committed by the Secretary of State when he was 
eight years old; now communicated, at a great expense, by his 
own nurse. Here’s the Sewer! Here’s the New York Sewer, in 
its twelfth thousand, with a whole column of New Yorkers to be 
shown up, and all their names printed! Here’s the Sewer’s 
article upon the Judge that tried him, day afore yesterday, for 
libel, and the Sewer’s tribute to the independent Jury that 
didn’t convict him, and the Sewer’s account of what they might 
have expected if they had! Here’s the Sewer, here’s the Sewer? 
Here’s the wide-awake Sewer; always on the lookout; the 
ieading Journal of the United States, now in its twelfth thou- 
sand, and still a printing off. Here’s the Mew York Sewer!” 

“Tt is in such enlightened means,” said a voice almost in 
Martin’s ear, “ that the bubbling passions of my country find a 
vent.” 

Martin turned involuntarily, and saw, standing close at his 
side, a sallow gentleman, with sunken cheeks, black hair, small 
twinkling eyes, and a singular expression hovering about that 
region of his face, which was not a frown. nor a leer, ana yet 
might have been mistaken at the first glance for either. Indeed 
it would have been difficult, on a much closer acquaintance, to 
describe it in any more satisfactory terms than as a mixed ex- 
pression of vulgar cunning and conceit. This gentleman wore 
a rather broad-brimmed hat for the greater wisdom of his 
appearance, and had his arms folded for the greater impressive- 
ness of his attitude. He was somewhat shabbily dressed in a 
blue surtout reaching nearly to his ankles, short loose trousers 
of the same color, and a faded buff waistcoat, through which a 
discolored shirt frill struggled to force itself into notice, as 
asserting an equality of civil rights with the other portions of 
his dress, and maintaining a declaration of Independence on its 
own account. His feet, which were of unusually large propor- 
- tions, were leisurely crossed before him as he half leaned against, 
half sat upon, the steamboat’s bulwark; and his thick cane, 
shod with a mighty ferule at one end and armed with a great 
metal knob at the other, depended from a line and tassel on his 
wrist. Thus attired, and thus composed into an aspect of great 
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profundity, the gentleman twitched up the right-hand corner of 
his mouth and his right eye, simultaneously, and said, once 
roore :— 

“Tt is in such enlightened means, that the bubbling passions 
of my country find a vent.” 

As he looked at Martin, and nobody else was by, Martin 
inclined his head, and said : — 

“ You allude to ee 

“To the Palladium of rational Liberty at home, sir, and the 
dread of Foreign oppression abroad,” returned the gentleman, 
as he pointed with his cane to an uncommonly dirty newsboy 
with one eye. ‘To the Envy of the world, sir, and the leaders 
of Human Civilization. Let me ask you, sir,” he added, bring- 
ing the ferule of his stick heavily upon the deck with the air of 
a man who must not be equivocated with, “how do you like my 
Country ?” 

“T am hardly prepared to answer that question,” said Mar- 
tin, “seeing that I have not been ashore.” 

‘‘Well, I should expect you were not prepared, sir,” said 
the gentleman, “to behold such signs of National Prosperity as 
those ?” 

He pointed to the vessels lying at the wharves; and then 
gave a vague flourish with his stick, as if he would include the 
air and water, generally, in this remark. 

“ Really,” said Martin, “I don’t know. Yes. I think I 
was.” 

The gentleman glanced at him with a knowing look, and 
said he liked his policy. It was natural, he said, and it pleased 
him as a philosopher to observe the prejudices of human nature. 

“You have brought, I see, sir,” he said, turning round 
towards Martin, and resting his chin on the top of his stick, 
“the usual amount of misery and poverty and ignorance and 
crime, to be located in the bosom of the great Republic. Well, 
sir! let ’em come on in shiploads from the old country. 
When vessels are about to founder, the rats are said to leave 
‘om. There is considerable of truth, I find, in that remark.” 

“The old ship will keep afloat a year or two longer yet, 
pernaps,” said Martin with a smile, partly occasioned by what 
the gentleman said, and partly by his manner of saying it, 
which was odd enough, for he emphasized all the small words 
and syllables in his discourse, and left the others to take care 
of themselves, as if he thought the larger parts of speech could 
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be trusted alone, but the little ones required to be constantly 
looked after. 

‘Hope is said by the poet,” observed the gentleman, “to 
be the nurse of Young Desire.” 

Martin signified that he had heard of the cardinal virtue in 
question serving occasionally in that domestic capacity. 

“She will not rear her infant in the present instance, sir, 
you'll find,” observed the gentleman. 

* Time will show,” said Martin. 

The gentleman nodded his head gravely and said, “ What 
is your name, sir?” 

Martin told him. 

“« How old are you, sir?” 

Martin told him. 

«“ What is your profession, sir?” 

Martin told him that, also. 

“ What is your destination, sir?” inquired the gentleman. 

“ Really,” said Martin, laughing, “I can’t satisfy you in 
that particular, for I don’t know it myself.” 

“ Yes?” said the gentleman. 

“No,” said Martin. 

The gentleman adjusted his cane under his left arm, and 
took a more deliberate and complete survey of Martin than he 
had yet had leisure to make. When he had completed his in- 
spection, he put out his right hand, shook Martin’s hand, and 
said :— 

“My name is Colonel Diver, sir. I am the Editor of the 
New York Rowdy Journal.” 

Martin received the communication with that degree of 
respect which an announcement so distinguished appeared to 
demand. 

“The New York Rowdy Journal, sir,” resumed the colonel, 
“is, as | expect you know, the organ of our aristocracy in this 
city.” 

fe Oh! there zs an aristocracy here, then?” said Martin. 
“ Of what is it composed ?” 

“Of intelligence, sir,” replied the colonel ; ‘of intelligence 
‘and virtue. And of their necessary consequence in this repub- 
lic. Dollars, sir.” 

Martin was very glad to hear this, feeling well assured that 
if intelligence and virtue led, as a matter of course, to the ac- 
quisition of dollars, he would speedily become a great capitalist. 
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He was about to express the gratification such news afforded 
him, when he was interrupted by the captain of the ship, who 
came up at the moment to shake hands with the colonel; and 
who, seeing a well-dressed stranger on the deck (for Martin 
had thrown aside his cloak), shook hands with him also. This 
was an unspeakable relief to Martin, who, in spite of the 
acknowledged supremacy of intelligence and virtue in that 
happy country, would have been deeply mortified to appear be- 
fore Colonel Diver in the poor character of a steerage passenger. 

“Well, cap’en !” said the colonel. 

“ Well, colonel!” cried the captain. ‘“ You’re looking most 
uncommon bright, sir. I can hardly realize its being you, and 
that’s a fact.” 

“ A good passage, cap’en ?” inquired the colonel, taking him 
aside. 

“Well, now! It was a pretty spanking run, sir,” said, or 
rather sung, the captain, who was a genuine New Englander, 
“ con-siderin’ the weather.” 

“Yes?” said the colonel. 

“Well: It was, sir,” said the captain. “Ive just now 
sent a boy up to your office with the passenger list, colonel.” 

“You haven’t got another boy to spare, p’raps, cap’en?” 
said the colonel, in a tone almost amounting to severity. 

“T guess there air a dozen if you want ’em, colonel,” said 
the captain. 

“One moderate big ’un could convey a dozen of champagne, 
perhaps,” observed the colonel, musing, “to my office. You 
said a spanking run, I think?” 

“ Well, so I did,” was the reply. 

“Tt’s very nigh, you know,” observed the colonel. “I’m 
glad it was a spanking run, cap’en. Don’t mind about quarts 
if you’re short of ’em. The boy can as well bring four and 
twenty pints, and travel twice as once. — A first-rate spanker, 
cap’en, was it? Yes?” 

“A most é—tarnal spanker,” said the skipper. 

“J admire at your good fortun, cap’en. You might loan me 
a corkscrew at the same time, and half a dozen glasses if you 
liked. However bad the elements combine against my country’s 
noble packet ship, the ‘Screw,’ sir,” said the colonel, turning to 
Martin, and drawing a flourish on the surface of the deck with 
his cane, “ her passage either way is almost certain to eventuato 
a spanker!” 
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The captain, who had the Sewer below at that moment, 
lunching expensively in one cabin, while the amiable Stabber 
was drinking himself into a state of blind madness in another, 
took a cordial leave of his friend the colonel, and hurried away 
to dispatch the champagne, well knowing (as it afterwards 
appeared ) that if he failed to conciliate the editor of the Rowdy 
Journal, that potentate would denounce him and his ship in 
large capitals before he was a day older; and would probably 
assault the memory of his mother also, who had not been dead 
more than twenty years. The colonel being again left alone 
with Martin, checked him as he was moving away, and offered, 
in consideration of his being an Englishman, to show him the 
town and to introduce him, if such were his desire, to a genteel 
boarding house. But before they entered on these proceedings 
(he said), he would beseech the honor of his company at the 
office of the Rowdy Journal, to partake of a bottle of champagne 
of his own importation. 

All this was so extremely kind and hospitable, that Martin, 
though it was quite early in the morning, readily acquiesced. 
So, instructing Mark, who was deeply engaged with his friend 
and her three children, that when h2 had done assisting them, 
and had cleared the baggage, he was to wait for further orders 
at the Rowdy Journal office, Martin accompanied his new friend 
on shore. 

They made their way as they best could through the melan- 
choly crowd of emigrants upon the wharf, who, grouped about 
their beds and boxes, with the bare ground below them and the 
bare sky above, might have fallen from another planet, for any- 
thing they knew of the country; and walked for some short 
distance along a busy street, bounded on one side by the quays 
and shipping; and on the other by a long row of staring red- 
brick storehouses and offices, ornamented with more black 
boards and white letters, and more white boards and black 
letters, than Martin had ever seen before, in fifty times the 
space. Presently they turned up a narrow street, and _pres- 
ently into other narrow streets, until at last they stopped before 
a house whereon was painted in great characters, Rowpy 
JOURNAL. 

The colonel, who had walked the whole way with one hand 
in his breast, his head occasionally wagging from side to side, 
and his hat thrown back upon his ears, like a man who was 
oppressed to inconvenience by a sense of his own greatness, 
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led the way up a dark and dirty flight of stairs into a room of 
similar character, all littered and bestrewn with odds and ends 
of newspapers and other crumpled fragments, both in proof and 
manuscript. Behind a mangy old writing table in this apart- 
ment, sat a figure with a stump of a pen in its mouth anda 
great pair of scissors in its right hand, clipping and slicing at a 
file of Rowdy Journals ; and it was such a laughable figure that 
Martin had some difficulty in preserving his gravity, though 
conscious of the close observation of Colonel Diver. 

The individual who sat clipping and slicing as aforesaid at 
the Rowdy Journals was a smail young gentleman of very 
juvenile appearance, and unwholesomely pale in the face; partly 
perhaps, from intense thought, but partly, there is no doubt, 
from the excessive use of tobacco, which he was at that mo- 
ment chewing vigorously. He wore his shirt collar turned 
down over a black ribbon, and his lank hair, a fragile crop, 
was not only smoothed and parted back from his brow, that 
none of the Poetry of his aspect might be lost, but had, here 
and there, been grubbed up by the roots, which accounted for 
his .oftiest developments being somewhat pimply. He had 
that order of nose on which the envy of mankind has bestowed 
the appellation “snub,” and it was very much turned up at the 
end, as with a lofty scorn. Upon the upper lip of this young 
gentleman were tokens of a sandy down, so very, very smooth 
and scant, that, though encouraged to the utmost, it looked 
more like a recent trace of gingerbread, than the fair promise 
of a mustache ; and this conjecture, his apparently tender age 
went far tostrengthen. He was intent upon his work. Every 
time he snapped the great pair of scissors, he made a corre- 
sponding motion with his jaws, which gave him a very terrible 
appearance. 

Martin was not long in determining within himself that 
this must be Colonel Diver’s son, the hope of the family, and 
future mainspring of the Rowdy Journals. Indeed he had 
begun to say that he presumed this was the coionel’s little 
boy, and that it was very pleasant to see him playing at Editor 
in all the guilelessness of childhood, when the colonel proudly 
interposed and said : — 

““My War Correspondent, sir. Mr. Jefferson Brick!” 

Martin could not help starting at this unexpected announce- 
ment, and the consciousness of the irretrievable mistake he had 
nearly made. 
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Mr. Brick seemed pleased with the sensation he produced 
upon the stranger, and shook hands with him, with an air of 
patronage designed to reassure him, and to let him know that 
there was no occasion to be frightened, for he (Brick) wouldn’t 
hurt him. 

“You have heard of Jefferson Brick, I see, sir,” quoth the 
colonel, with a smile. “ England has heard of Jefferson Brick, 
Europe has heard of Jefferson Brick. Let me see. When did 
you leave England, sir?” 

“ Five weeks ago,” replied Martin. 

“Five weeks ago,” repeated the colonel, thoughtfully ; as 
he took his seat upon the table and swung his legs. “ Now let 
me ask you, sir, which of Mr. Brick’s articles had become at 
that time the most obnoxious to the British Parliament and the 
Court of Saint James’s?” 

“Upon my word,” said Martin, “I 4 

“T have reason to know, sir,” interrupted the colonel, “that 
the aristocratic circles of your country quail before the name 
of Jefferson Brick. I should like to be informed, sir, from 
your lips, which of his sentiments has struck the deadliest 
blow ——” 

“ At the hundred heads of the Hydra of Corruption now 
groveling in the dust beneath the lance of Reason, and spout- 
ing up to the universal arch above us its sanguinary gore,” 
said Mr. Brick, putting on a little blue cloth cap with a glazed 
front, and quoting his last article. 

“ The libation of freedom, Brick,” hinted the colonel. 

“Must sometimes be quaffed in blood, colonel,” cried Brick. 
And when he said “blood,” he gave the great pair of scissors 
a sharp snap, as if they said blood too, and were quite of his 
opinion. 

This done, they both looked at Martin, pausing for a reply. 

“Upon my life,” said Martin, who had by this time quite 
recovered his usual coolness, “I can’t give you any satisfactory 
information about it; for the truth is that I 8 

“Stop!” eried the cclonel, glancing sternly at his war cor- 
respondent, and giving his head one shake after every sentence. 
-“ That you never heard of Jefferson Brick, sir. That you never 
read Jefferson Brick, sir. That you never saw the Rowdy 
Journal, sir. That you never knew, sir, of its mighty influence 
upon the cabinets of Eu—rope. Yes?” 

“That’s what I was about to observe, certainly,” said 
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“Keep cool, Jefferson,” said the colonel, gravely. “Don’t 
bust ! oh, you Europeans! Arter that, let’s have a glass of 
wine!” So saying, he got down from the table, and produced, 
from a basket outside the door, a bottle of champagne, and three 
glasses. 

“Mr. Jefferson Brick, sir,” said the colonel, filling Martin’s 
glass and his own, and pushing the bottle to that gentleman, 
“ will give us a sentiment.” 

“ Well, sir!” cried the war correspondent. “since you have 
concluded to call upon me, I will respond. I will give you, 
sir, the Rowdy Journal and its brethren; the well of Truth, 
whose waters are black from being composed of printers’ ink, 
but are quite clear enough for my country to behold the shadow 
of her Destiny reflected in.” 

“ Hear, hear!” cried the colonel, with great complacency. 
“There are flowery components, sir, in the language of my 
friend?” 

“ Very much so, indeed,” said Martin. 

“There is to-day’s Rowdy, sir,” observed the colonel, hand- 
ing him a paper. “You'll find Jefferson Brick at his usual 
post in the van of human civilization and moral purity.” 

The colonel was by this time seated on the table again. 
Mr. Brick also took up a position on that same piece of fur- 
niture; and they feli to drinking pretty hard. They often 
looked at Martin as he read the paper, and then at each other. 
When he laid it down, which was not until they had finished a 
second bottle, the colonel asked him what he thought of it. 

“Why, it’s horribly personal,” said Martin. 

The colonel seemed much flattered by this remark, and 
said he hoped it was. 

“ We are independent here, sir,” said Mr. Jefferson Brick. 
“ We do as we like.” 

“If I may judge from this specimen,” returned Martin, 
“there must be a few thousands here, rather the reverse of 
independent, who do as they don’t like.” 

“Well! They yield to the mighty mind of the Popular 
Instructor, sir,” said the colonel. * They rile up, sometimes; 
but. in general we have a hold upon our citizens, both in public 
and in private life, which is as much one of the ennobling 
institutions of our happy country as is 

“ As nigger slavery itself,” suggested Mr. Brick. 

“ Kn—tirely so,” remarked the colonel. 
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¢ Pray,” said Martin, after some hesitation, « may I venture 
to ask, with reference to a case I observe in this paper of yours, 
whether the popular instructor often deals in —I am at a loss 
to express it without giving you offense—in forgery? In 
forged letters, for instance,” he pursued, for the colonel was 
perfectly calm and quite at his ease, “solemnly purporting to 
have been written at recent periods by living men?” 

“Well, sir!” replied the colonel. “ It does, now and then.” 

“And the popular instructed ; what do they do?” asked 
Martin. 

“ Buy ’em,” said the colonel. 

Mr. Jefferson Brick expectorated and laughed; the former 
copiously, the latter approvingly. 

“Buy ’em by hundreds of thousands,” resumed the colonel. 
“ We are a smart people here, and can appreciate smartness.” 

“Is smartness American for forgery ?” asked Martin. 

“Well!” said the colonel, “I expect it’s American for a 
good many things that you call by other names. But you 
can’t help yourselves in Europe. We can.” 

« And do, sometimes,” thought Martin. ‘ You help your- 
selves with very little ceremony, too!” 

“ At all events, whatever name we choose to employ,” said 
the colonel, stooping down to roll the third empty bottle into a 
corner after the other two, “I suppose the art of forgery was 
not invented here, sir?” 

“ IT suppose not,” replied Martin. 

“Nor any other kind of smartness, I reckon?” 

“Invented! No, I presume not.” 

“Well!” said the colonel, ‘then we got it all from the 
old country, and the old country’s to blame for it, and not the 
new’un. There’s an end of that. Now, if Mr. Jefferson Brick 
ana you will be so good as clear, I’ll come out last, and lock 
the door.” 

Rightly interpreting this as the signal for ‘their departure, 
Martin walked downstairs after the war correspondent, who 
preceded him with great majesty. The colonel following, they 
left the Rowdy Journal office and walked forth into the streets, 
Martin feeling doubtful whether he ought to kick the colonel 
for having presumed to speak to him, or whether it came 
within the bounds of possibility that he and his establishment 
could be among the boasted usages of that regenerated land. 

It was clear that Colonel Diver, in the security of his strong 
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position, and in his perfect understanding of the public senti- 
ment, cared very little what Martin or anybody else thought 
about him. His high-spiced wares were made to sell, and they 
sold; and his thousands of readers could as rationally charge 
their delight in filth upon him, as a glutton can shift upon his 
cook the responsibility of his beastly excess. Nothing would 
have delighted the colonel more than to be told that no such 
man as he could walk in high success the streets of any other 
country in the world; for that would only have been a logical 
assurance to him of the correct adaptation of his labors to the 
prevailing taste, and of his being strictly and peculiarly a 
national feature of America. 

They walked a mile or more along a handsome street which 
the colonel said was calied Broadway, and which Mr. Jefferson 
Brick said “whipped the universe.” Turning, at length, into 
one of the numerous streets which branched from this main 
thoroughfare, they stopped before a rather mean-looking house 
with jalousie blinds to every window; a flight of steps before 
the green street door; a shining white ornament on the rails on 
either side like a petrified pineapple, polished; a little oblong 
plate of the same material over the knocker, whereon the name 
of “ Pawkins ” was engraved ; and four accidental pigs looking 
down the area. 

The colonel knocked at this house with the air of a man 
who lived there ; and an Irish girl popped her head out of one 
of the top windows to see who it was. Pending her journey 
downstairs, the pigs were joined by two or three friends from 
the next street, in company with whom they lay down sociably 
in the gutter. 

“Ts the major indoors ?” inquired the colonel, as he entered. 

“Ts it the master, sir?” returned the girl, with a hesitation 
which seemed to imply that they were rather flush of majors 
in that establishment. 

“The master!” said Colonel Diver, stopping short ond 
looking round at his war correspondent. 

“Oh! The depressing institutions of that British empire, 
colonel,” said Jefferson Brick. ‘ Master!” 

“What’s the matter with the word?” asked Martin. 

“I should hope it was never heard in our country, sir: 
that’s all,” said Jefferson Brick: “except when it is used by 
some degraded Help, as new to the blessings of our form of 
government as this Help is. ‘There are no masters here.” 
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“ All ‘owners,’ are they ?” said Martin. 

Mr. Jefferson Brick followed in the Rowdy Journal's foot- 
steps without returning any answer. Martin took the same 
course, thinking as he went, that perhaps the free and independ- 
ent citizens, who in their moral elevation, owned the colonel 
for their master, might render better homage to the goddess, 
Liberty, in nightly dreams upon the oven of a Russian Serf. 

The colonel led the way into a room at the back of the 
house upon the ground floor, light, and of fair dimensions, but 
exquisitely uncomfortable, having nothing in it but the four 
cold white walls and ceiling, a mean carpet, a dreary waste of 
dining table reaching from end to end, and a bewildering col- 
lection of cane-bottomed chairs. In a further region of this 
banqueting hail was a stove, garnished on either side with a 
great brass spittoon, and shaped in itseif like three little iron 
barrels set up on end in a fender, and joined together cn the 
principle of the Siamese Twins. Before it, swinging himself in 
a rocking chair, lounged a large: gentleman with his hat on, who 
amused himself by spitting alternately into the spittoon on the 
right hand of the stove, and the spittoon on the left, and then 
working his way back again in the same order. A negro lad in 
a soiled white jacket was busily engaged in placing on the table 
two long rows of knives and forks, relieved at intervals by jugs 
of water; and as he traveled down one side of this festive 
board, he straightened with his dirty hands the dirtier cloth, 
which was all askew, and had not been removed since breakfast. 
The atmosphere of this room was rendered intensely hot and 
stifling by the stove; but being further flavored by a sickly 
gush of soup from the kitchen, and by such remote suggestions 
of tobacco as lingered within the brazen receptacles already 
mentioned, it became, to a stranger’s senses, almost insup- 
portable. 

The gentleman in the rocking chair having his back towards 
them, and being much engaged in his intellectual pastime, was 
not aware of their approach until the colonel walking up to the 
stove, contributed his mite towards the support of the left-hand 
spittoon, just as the major — for it was the major — bore down 
_upon it. Major Pawkins then reserved his fire, and looking 
upward, said, with a peculiar air of quiet weariness, like a man 
who had been up all night —an air which Martin had already 
observed both in the colonel and Mr. Jefferson Brick — 

“ Well. colonel !” 
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“Here is a gentloman from England, Major,” the colonel 
replied, “who has concluded to locate himself here if the 
amount of compensation suits him.” 

“I am glad to see you, sir,” observed the major, shaking 
hands with Martin, and not moving a muscle of his face. 
“ You are pretty bright, I hope?” 

“Never better,” said Martin. 

«‘ Youare never likely to be,” returned the major. “ You will 
see the sun shine here.” 

“J think I remember to have seen it shine at home some- 
times,” said Martin, smiling. 

“]T think not,” replied the major. He said so with a stoical 
indifference certainly, but still in a tone of firmness which ad- 
mitted of no further dispute on that point. When he had thus 
settled the question, he put his hat a little on one side for the 
greater convenience of scratching his head, and saluted Mr. 
Jefferson Brick with a lazy nod. 

Major Pawkins (a gentleman of Pennsylvanian origin) was 
distinguished by a very large skull, and a great mass of yellow 
forehead ; in deference to which commodities, it was currently 
held in barrooms and other such places of resort, that the 
major was a man of huge sagacity. He was further to be 
known by a heavy eye and a dull slow manner; and for being 
a man of that kind who, mentally speaking, requires a deal of 
room to turn himself in. But, in trading on his stock of wis- 
dom, he invariably proceeded on the principle of putting ali the 
goods he had (and more) into his window; and that went a 
great way with his constituency of admirers. It went a great 
way, perhaps, with Mr. Jefferson Brick, who took occasion to 
whisper in Martin’s ear : — 

“One of the most remarkable men in our countzy, sir!” 

It must not be supposed, however, that the perpetual ex- 
hibition in the market place of all his stock in trade for sale or 
hire was the major’s sole claim to a very large share of sym- 
pathy and support. He was a great politician; and the one 
article of his creed, in reference to all public obligations in- 
volving the good faith and integrity of his country, was, “ Run 
a moist pen slick through everything, and start fresh.” This 
made him a patriot. In commercial affairs he was a bold specu- 
lator. In plainer words, he had a most distinguished genius 
for swindling, and could start a bank, or negotiate a loan, or 
form a land-jobbing company (entailing ruin, pestilence, and 
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death on hundreds of families), with any gifted creature in the 
Union. This made him an admirable man of business. He 
could hang about a barroom, discussing the affairs of the 
nation, for twelve hours together; and in that time could hold 
forth with more intolerable dullness, chew more tobacco, smoke 
more tobacco, drink more rum toddy, mint julep, gin sling, and 
cocktail, than any private gentleman of his acquaintance. This 
made him an orator and a man of the people. In a word, the 
major was a rising character, and a popular character, and was 
in a fair way to be sent by the popular party to the State House 
of New York, if not in the end to Washington itself. But as 
a man’s private prosperity does not always keep pace with his 
patriotic devotion to public affairs; and as fraudulent trans- 
actions have their downs as well as ups, the major was oc- 
casionally under a cloud. Hence, just now, Mrs. Pawkins 
kept a boarding house, and Major Pawkins rather “loafed” 
his time away, than otherwise. 

*“ You have come to visit our country, sir, at a season of 
great commercial depression,” said the major. 

“ At an alarming crisis,” said tne colenel. 

“ At a period of unprecedented stagnation,” said Mr. Jeffer- 
son Brick. 

“JT am sorry to hear that,” returned Martin. “It’s not 
likely to last, I hope?” 

Martin knew nothing about America, or he would have 
known perfectly well that if its individual citizens, to a man, 
are to be believed, it always zs depressed, and always is stag- 
nated, and always 7s at an alarming crisis, and never was other- 
wise; though as a body they are ready to make oath upon the 
Evangelists at any hour of the day or night, that it is the most 
thriving and prosperous of ail countries on the habitable globe. 

“Tt’s not likely to last, I hope?” said Martin. 

“ Well!” returned the major, “I expect we shall get along 
somehow, and come right in the end.” 

“ We are an elastic country,” said the Rowdy Journal. 

“We are a young lion,” said Mr. Jefferson Brick. 

“ We have revivifying and vigorous principles within our- 
- gelves,” observed the major. ‘Shall we drink a bitter afore 
dinner, colonel? ” 

The colonel assenting to this proposal with great alacrity, 
Major Pawkins proposed an adjournment to a neighboring bar- 
room, which, as he observed, was “only in the next block,” 
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He then referred Martin to Mrs. Pawkins for all particulars 
connected with the rate of board and lodging, and informed 
him that he would have the pleasure of seeing that lady at din- 
ner, which would soon be ready, as the dinner hour was two 
o'clock, and it only wanted a quarter now. This reminded 
him that if the bitter were to be taken at all, there was no time 
to lose ; so he walked off without more ado, and left them to 
follow if they thought proper. 

When the major rose from his rocking chair before the stove 
and so disturbed the hot air and balmy whiff of soup which 
fanned their brows, the odor of stale tobacco became so de- 
cidedly prevalent as to leave no doubt of its proceeding mainly 
from that gentleman’s attire. Indeed, as Martin walked behind 
him to the barroom, he could not help thinking that the great 
square major, in his listlessness and languor, looked very much 
like a stale weed himself: such as might be hoed out of the 
public garden, with great advantage to the decent growth of 
that preserve, and tossed on some congenial dunghill. 

They encountered more weeds in the barroom, some of 
whom (being thirsty souls as well as dirty) were pretty stale 
in one sense, and pretty fresh in another. Among them was a 
gentleman who, as Martin gathered from the conversation that 
took place over the bitter, started that afternoon for the Far 
West on a six months’ business tour; and who, as his outfit 
and equipment for this journey, had just such another shiny 
hat and just such another little pale valise, as had composed 
the luggage of the gentleman who came from England in the 
“Screw.” 

They were walking back very leisurely, Martin arm in arm 
with Mr. Jefferson Brick, and the major and the colonel side by 
side before them, when, as they came within a house or two of 
the major’s residence, they heard a beil ringing violently. The 
instant this sound struck upon their ears, the colonel and the 
major darted off, dashed up the steps and in at the street door 
(which stood ajar) like lunatics; while Mr. Jefferson Brick, 
detaching his arm from Martin’s, made a precipitate dive in the 
same direction, and vanished also. 

“Good heaven!” thought Martin. “The premises are on 
fire! It was an alarra belli” 

But there was no smoke to be seen, nor any flame, nor was 
there any smell of fire. As Martin faltered on the pavemet?. 
three more gentlemen, with horror and agitation depicted in 
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their faces, came plunging wildly round the street corner ; jostled 
each other on the steps; struggled for an instant; and rushed 
into the house, in a confused heap of arms and legs. Unable to 
bear it any longer, Martin followed. Even in his rapid prog- 
ress, he was run down, thrust aside, and passed, by two more 
gentlemen, stark mad, as it appeared, with fierce excitement. 

“Where is it?” cried Martin, breathlessly, to a negro whom 
he encountered in the passage. 

“In a eatin’ room, sa. Kernell, sa, him kep a seat ’side 
himself, sa.” 

“ A seat!” cried Martin. 

“For a dinner, sa.” 

Martin stared at him for a moment, and burst into a hearty 
laugh; to which the negro, out of his natural good humor and 
desire te please, so heartily responded, that his teeth shone like 
a gleam of light. “ You're the pleasantest fellow I have seen 
yet,” said Martin, clapping him on the back, “and give me a 
better appetite than bitters.” 

With this sentiment he walked into the dining room and 
slipped into a chair next the colonel, which that gentleman (by 
this time nearly through his dinner) had turned down in re- 
serve for him, with its back against the table. 

It was a numerous company, eighteen or twenty perhaps. 
Of these some five or six were ladies, who sat wedged together 
in a little phalanx by themselves. All the knives and forks 
were working away at a rate that was quite alarming ; very 
few words were spoken ; and everybody seemed to eat his ut- 
most in self-defense, as if a famine were expected to set in be- 
fore breakfast time to-morrow morning, and it had become high 
time to assert the first law of nature. The poultry, which may 
perhaps be considered to have formed the staple of the enter- 
tainment —for there was a turkey at the top, a pair of ducks at 
the bottom, and two fowls in the middle — disappeared as rap- 
idly as if every bird had kad the use of its wings, and had flown 
in desperation down a human throat. The oysters, stewed and 
pickled, leaped from their capacious reservoirs, and slid by 
scores into the mouths of the assembly. The sharpest pickles 
- yanished, whole cucumbers at once, like sugar plums, and no 
man winked his eye. Great heaps of indigestible matter melted 
away as ice before the sun. [t was a solemn and an awful 
thing to see. Dyspeptic individuals bolted their food in 
wedges; feeding not themselves, but broods of nightmares who 
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were continually standing at livery within them. Spare men, 
with lank and rigid cheeks, came out unsatisfied from the 
destruction of heavy dishes, and glared with watchful eyes 
upon the pastry. What Mrs. Pawkins felt each day at dinner 
time is hidden from all human knowledge. But she had one 
comfort. It was very soon over. 

When the cclonel had finished his dinner, which event took 
place while Martin, who had sent his plate for some turkey, was 
waiting to begin, he asked him what he thought of the boarders, 
who were from all parts of the Union, and whether he would 
like to know any rparticulars concerning them. 

“Pray,” said Martin, “who was that sickly little girl oppo- 
site, with the tight round eyes? I don’t see anybody here who 
looks like her mother, or who seems to have charge of her.” 

“Do you mean the matron in blue, sir?” asked the colonel, 
with emphasis. “ ‘That is Mrs. Jefferson Brick, sir.” 

“No, no,” said Martin, “I mean the little girl, like a doll: 
directly opposite.” 

“Well, sir!” cried the colonel. ‘“ That is Mrs. Jefferson 
Brick.” 

Martin glanced at the colonel’s face, but he was quite serious. 

“Bless my soul! I suppose there will be a young Brick 
then, one of these days?” said Martin. 

“There are two young Bricks already, sir,” returned the 
colonel. 

The matron looked so uncommonly like a child herself, that 
Martin could not help saying as much. “ Yes, sir,” returned 
the colonel, “but some institutions develop human natur: 
others re—tard it. 

“ Jefferson Brick,” he observed after a short silence, in com- 
mendation of his correspondent, “ is one of the most remarkable 
men in our country, sir!” 

This had passed almost in a whisper, for the distinguished 
gentleman alluded to sat on Martin’s other hand. 

‘Pray, Mr. Brick,” said Martin, turning to him and asking 
a question more for conversation’s sake than from any feeling 
of interest in its subject, “who is that” — he was going to say 
“young” but thought it prudent to eschew the word — “that 
very short gentleman yonder, with the red nose?” 

“That is Pro—fessor Mullit, sir,” replied Jefferson. 

“May I ask what he is Professor of ?” asked Martin. 

* Of education, sir,” said Jefferson Brick, 
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“A sort of schoolmaster, possibly?” Martin ventured to 
observe. 

‘“* He is a man of fine moral elements, sir, and not commonly 
endowed,” said the war correspondent. “He felt it necessary, 
at the last election for President, to repudiate and denounce his 
father, who voted on the wrong interest. He has since written 
some powerful pamphlets, under the signature of ‘Suturb,’ or 
Brutus reversed. He is one of the most remarkable men in our 
country, sir.” 

“There seem to be plenty of ’em,” thought Martina, “at any 
rate.” 

Pursuing his inquiries, Martin found that there were no 
fewer than four majors present, two colonels, one general, and 
a captain, so that he could not help thinking how strongly 
officered the American militia must be: and wondering very 
much whether the officers commanded each other; or if they 
did not, where on earth the privates came from. There seemed 
to be no man there without a title; for those who had not at- 
tained to military honors were either doctors, professors, or 
reverends. Three very hard and disagreeable gentlemen were 
on missions from neighboring States ; one on monetary affairs, 
one on political, one on sectarian. Among the ladies, there 
were Mrs. Pawkins, who was very straight, bony, and silent ; 
and a wiry-faced old damsel, who held strong sentiments touch- 
ing the rights of women, and had diffused the same in lectures ; 
but the rest were strangely devoid of individual traits of char- 
acter, insomuch that any one of them might have changed minds 
with the other, and nobody would have found it out. These, 
by the way, were the only members of the party who did not 
appear to be among the most remarkable people in the country. 

Several of the gentlemen got up, one by one, and walked off 
as they swallowed their last morsel, pausing generally by the 
stove for a minute or so to refresh themselves at the brass spit- 
toons. A few sedentary characters, however, remained at table 
full a quarter of an hour, and did not rise until the ladies ross, 
when all stood up. 

« Where are they going?” asked Martin, in the ear of Mr. 
Jefferson Brick. 

“To their bedrooms, sir.” 

“Is there no dessert, or other interval of conversation?” 
asked Martin, who was disposed to enjoy himself after his 


long voyage. 
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“We are a busy people here, sir, and have no time for 
that,” was the reply. 

So the ladies passed out in single file, Mr. Jefferson Brick 
and such other married gentlemen as were left, acknowledging 
the departure of their other halves by a nod ; and there was an 
end of them. Martin thought this an uncomfortable custom, 
but he kept his opinion to himself for the present, being 
anxious to hear, and inform himself, by the conversation of the 
busy gentlemen, who now lounged about the stove as if a great 
weight had been taken off their minds by the withdrawal of 
the other sex, and who made a plentiful use of the spittoons 
and their toothpicks. 

It was rather barren of interest, to say the truth; and the 
greater part of it may be summed up in one word. Dollars. 
All their cares, hopes, joys, affections, virtues, and associations 
seemed to be melted down into dollars. Whatever the chance 
contributions that fell into the slow caldron of their talk, they 
made the gruel thick and slab with dollars. Men were weighed 
by their dollars, measures gauged by their dollars; life was 
auctioneered, appraised, put up, and knocked down for its 
dollars. The next respectable thing to dollars was any venture 
having their attainment for its end. The more of that worth- 
less ballast, honor and fair dealing, which any man cast over- 
board from the ship of his Good Name and Good Intent, the 
more ample stowage room he had for dollars. Make commerce 
one huge lie and mighty theft. Deface the banner of the nation 
for an idle rag; pollute it star by star; and cut out stripe by 
stripe as from the arm of a degraded soldier. Do anything for 
dollars! What is a flag to them! 

One who rides at all hazards of limb and life in the chase of 
a fox, will prefer to ride recklessly at most times. So it was 
with these gentlemen. He was the greatest patriot, in their 
eyes, who brawled the loudest, and who cared the least for 
decency. He was their champion, who in the brutal fury of 
his own pursuit could cast no stigma upon them, for the hot 
knavery of theirs. Thus, Martin learned in the five minutes’ 
straggling talk about the stove, that to carry pistols into legis- 
lative assemblies, and swords in sticks, and other such peaceful 
toys; to seize opponents by the throat, as dogs or rats might 
do; to bluster, bully, and overbear by personal assailment ; 
were giowing deeds. Not thrusts and stabs at Freedom, strik- 
ing far deeper into ‘ser House of Life than any sultan’s ccimitar 
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could reach ; but rare incense on her altars, having a grateful 
scent in patriotic nostrils, and curling upward to the seventh 
heaven of Fame. 

Once or twice, when there was a pause, Martin asked such 
questions as naturally occurred to him, being a stranger, about 
the national poeis, the theater, literature, and the arts. But 
the information which these gentlemen were in a condition to 
give him on such topics did not extend beyond the effusions of 
such master spirits of the time as Colonel Diver, Mr. Jeffer- 
son Brick, and others, renowned, as it appeared, for excellence 
in the achievement of a peculiar style of broadside essay called 
“a screamer.” 

“We are a busy people, sir,” said one of the captains, who 
was from the West, “and have no time for reading mere 
notions. We don’t mind ’em if they come to us in newspapers 
along with almighty strong stuff of another sort, but darn 
your books.” 

Here the general, who appeared to grow quite faint at the 
bare thought of reading anything which was neither mercantile 
nor political, and was not in a newspaper, inquired “if any 
gentleman would drink some?” Most of the company, con- 
sidering this a very choice and seasonable idea, lounged cut, 
one by one, to the barroom in the next block. Thence they 
probably went to their stores and counting houses; thence to 
the barroom again, to talk once more of dollars, and enlarge 
their minds with the perusal and discussion of screamers ; and 
thence each man to snore in the bosom of his own family. 

“Which would seem,” said Martin, pursuing the current of 
his own thoughts, “to be the principal recreation they enjoy in 
common.” With that, he fell a musing again on dollars, dema- 
gogues, and barrooms, debating within himself whether busy 
people of this class were really as busy as they claimed to be, 
or only had an inaptitude for social and domestic pleasure. 

It was a difficult question to solve; and the mere fact of 
its being strongly presented to his mind by all that he had seen 
and heard, was not encouraging. He sat down at the deserted 
board, and becoming more and more despondent, as he thought 
ef all the uncertainties and difficulties of his precarious situa- 
tion, sighed heavily. 

Now, there had been at the dinner table a middle-aged man 
with a dark eye and a sunburnt face, who had attracted Mar- 
tin’s attention by having something very engaging and honest 
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in the expression of his features; but of whom he could learn 
nothing from either of his neighbors, who seemed to consider 
him quite beneath their notice. He had taken no part in the 
conversation round the stove, nor had he gone forth with the 
rest; and now, when he heard Martin sigh for the third or 
fourth time, he interposed with some casual remark, as if he 
desired, without obtruding himself upon a stranger’s notice, to 
engage him in cheerful conversation if he could. His motive 
was so obvious, and yet so delicately expressed, that Martin 
felt really grateful to him, and showed him so, in the manner of 
his reply. 

“Twill not ask you,” said this gentleman with a smile, as he 
rose and moved towards him, “how you like my country, for I 
can quite anticipate your feeling on that point. But, as I am 
an American, and consequently bound to begin with a question, 
I'll ask you how you like the colonel?” 

“You are so very frank,” returned Martin, “that I have no 
hesitation in saying I don’t like him at all. Though I must 
add that I am beholden to him for his civility in bringing me 
here —and arranging for my stay, on pretty reasonable terms, 
by the way,” he added —remembering that the colonel had 
whispered him to that effect, before going out. 

“Not much beholden,” said the stranger, dryly. “The 
colonel occasionally boards packet ships, I have heard, to glean 
the latest information for his journal; and he occasionally 
brings strangers to board here, I believe, with a view to the 
little percentage which attaches to those good offices; and 
which the hostess deducts from his weekly bill. I don’t offend 
you, I hope ?” he added, seeing that Martin reddened. 

“ My dear sir,” returned Martin, as they shook hands, “ how 
is this possible! to tell you the truth, I —am——” 

“Yes?” said the gentleman, sitting down beside him. 

“T am rather at a loss, since I must speak plainly,” said 
Martin, getting the better of his hesitation, “to know how this 
colonel escapes being beaten.” 

“Well, he has been beaten once or twice,” remarked the 
gentleman, quietly. ‘ He is one of a class of men, in whom our 
own Franklin, so long ago as ten years before the close of the 
last century, foresaw our danger and disgrace. Perhaps you 
don’t know that Franklin, in very severe terms, published his 
opinion that those who were slandered by such fellows as this 
colonel, having no sufficient remedy in the administration of 
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this country’s laws or in the decent and right-minded feeling 
of its people, were justified in retorting on such public nui- 
sances by means of a stout cudgel?” 

“T was not aware of that,” said Martin, “but I am very 
glad to know it, and I think it worthy of his memory ; expe- 
cially ” here he hesitated again. 

“Go on,” said the other, smiling as if he knew what stuck 
in Martin’s throat. 

“ Especially,” pursued Martin, “as I can already understand 
that it may have required great courage, even in his time, to 
write freely on any question which was not a party one in this 
free country.” 

“ Some courage, no doubt,” returned his new friend. “Do 
you think it would require any to do so, now?” 

“Indeed I think it would; and not a little,” said Mar- 
tin. 

“ You are right. So very right, that I believe no satirist 
could breathe this air. If another Juvenal or Swift could rise 
up among us to-morrow, he would be hunted down. If you 
have any knowledge of our literature, and can give me the 
name of any man, American born and bred, who has anatomized 
our follies as a people, and not as this or that party ; and who 
has escaped the foulest and most brutal slander, the most 
inveterate hatred and intolerant pursuit; it will be a strange 
name in my ars, believe me. In some cases I could name to 
you, where a native writer has ventured on the most harmless 
and good-humored illustrations of our vices or defects, it has 
been found necessary to announce that in a second edition the 
passage has been expunged, or altered, or explained away, or 
patched into praise.” 

« And how has this been brought about?” asked Martin, in 
dismay. 

“ Think of what you have seen and heard to-day, beginning 
with the colonel,” said his friend, “and ask yourself. How 
they came about, is another question. Heaven forbid that they 
should be samples of the intelligence and virtue of America, 
but they come uppermost, and in great numbers, and too often 
‘represent it. Will you walk?” 

There was a cordial candor in his manner, and an engaging 
confidence that it would not be abused; a manly bearing on 
his own part, and a simple reliance on the manly faith of a 
stranger, which Martin had never seen before. He linked his 
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arm readily in that of the American gentleman, and they 
walked out together. 

It was perhaps to men like this, his new companion, that a 
traveler of honored name, who trod those shores now nearly 
forty years ago, and woke upon that soil, as many have done 
since, to blots and stains upon its high pretensions, which in 
the brightness of his distant dreams were lost to view, appealed 
in these words : — 


Oh but for such, Columbia’s days were done; 
Rank without ripeness, quickened without sun, 
Crude at the surface, rotten at the core, 

Her fruits would fall before her spring were o’er! 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON.! 
By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
A VIsIT TO OXFORD. 


I HAD heard so much from English sources of the precocity 
and forwardness of very young people in America, that I was 
quite prepared to find a commendably opposite state of things 
in England, and I must say that, generally speaking, I was not 
disappointed. Tche extent to which young ladies and gentle- 
men under twenty-two can sit up straight and refrain from 
conversation here, impressed me as much as anything I have 
seen in society. I have not observed any of this shyness in 
married ladies or older gentlemen; and that struck me oddly, 
too, for in America it is only with advancing years that we 
become conscious of our manners. 

I have no doubt that, if the Eights had been in America — 
where they would probably be called the Octoplets — and Mr. 
Sanders Horton had been a Harvard Sophomore, and Lord 
Symonds’ father had made his fortune out of a patent shoe 
lace tag, and we had all been enjoying ourselves over there, we 
might have noticed a difference both in the appearance and the 
behavior of these young gentlemen. They would certainly 
have been older for their years, and more elaborately dressed. 
Their complexions would probably not have been so fresh, nor 
their shoulders so broad, and the penciling on Mr. Horton’s 
upper lip, and the delicate, fair marking on Lord Symonds’, 
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would assuredly have deepened into a mustache. Their man- 
ners would not have been so negatively good as they were in 
Oxford, where they struck me as expressing an ideal, above all 
things, to avoid doing those things which they ought not to do. 
Their politeness would have been more effusive, and not the 
least bit nervous; though I hope neither Mr. Horton nor Lord 
Symonds will mind my implying that in Oxford they were 
nervous. People can’t possibly help the way they have been 
brought up, and to me our host’s nervousness was interesting, 
like his English accent, and the scout and the quad. Person- 
ally, I liked the feeling of superinducing bashfulness in two 
nice boys like those—-it was novel and amusing—though I 
have no doubt they were much more afraid of Lady Torquilin 
than of me. I never saw a boy, however, from twelve to 
twenty-three— which strikes me as the span of boyhood in 
England — that was not Lady Torquilin’s attached slave after 
twenty minutes’ conversation with her. She did not humor 
them, or flatter them, or talk to them upon their particular 
subjects; she was simply what they called “jolly ” to them, and 
their appreciation was always prompt and lively. Lady Tor- 
quilin got on splendidly with both Mr. Sanders Horton and 
Lord Symonds. The only reason why Mr. Horton’s lunch was 
not an unqualifiedly brilliant success was that, whenever she 
talked to one of our hosts, the other one was left for me to talk 
to, which was usually distressing for both of us. 

It was an extremely nice lunch, served with anxious defer- 
ence by the respectable-looking little man who had come up- 
stairs, and nervously commanded by Mr. Horton at one end 
with the cold joint, and Lord Symonds at the other with the 
fowl. It began, I remember, with bouillon. Lady Torquilin 
partook of bouillon, so did I; but the respectable scout did not 
even offer it to the young gentlemen. I caught a rapid, in- 
quiring glance from Lady Torquilin. Could it be that there 
was not bouillon enough? The thought checked any utterance 
upon the subject, and we finished our soup with careful indif- 
ference, while Lord Symonds covered the awkwardness of the 
situation by explaining to me demonstratively the nature of a 
Bump. I did not understand Bumps then, nor did I succeed 

during the course of the afternoon in picking up enough infor- 
mation to write intelligently about them. But this was because 
Lord Symonds had no bouillon. Under the circumstances, it 
was impossible for me to put my mind to it. 
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Presently Mr. Horton asked us if he might give us some 
salmon —not collectively, but individually and properly, Lady 
Torquilin first; and we said he might. He did not help Lord 
Symonds, and relapsed himself, as it were, into an empty plate. 
It was Lady Torquilin’s business to inquire if the young gentle- 
men were not well, or if salmon did not agree with them, and 
not mine; but while I privately agitated this matter, I unob- 
servantly helped myself to mayonnaise. “I—I beg your par- 
don,” said Mr. Sanders Horton, in a pink agony; “that’s 
cream!” So it was, waiting in a beautiful old-fashioned silver 
pitcher the advent of those idylls that come after. It was 
a critical moment, for it instantly flashed upon me that the 
respectable scout had forgotten the mayonnaise, and that I had 
been the means of making Mr. Sanders Horton very uncom- 
fortable indeed. Only one thing occurred to me to say, for 
which I hope I may be forgiven. ‘“ Yes,” I returned, “we like 
it with fish in America.” At which Mr. Horton looked inter- 
ested and relieved. And I ate as much of the mixture as I 
could with a smile, though the salmon had undergone a vinegar 
treatment which made this difficult. ‘It is in Boston, is it 
not,” remarked Lord Symonds, politely, “that the people live 
almost entirely upon beans?” And the conversation flowed 
quite generally until the advent of the fowl. It was a large, 
well-conditioned chicken, and when the young gentlemen, 
apparently by mutual consent, refrained from partaking of it, 
the situation had reached a degree of unreasonableness which 
was more than Lady Torquilin could endure. 

“Do you intend to eat nothing ?” she inquired, with the air 
of one who will accept no prevarications. 

“Oh, we'd like to, but we can’t,” they replied, earnestly and 
simultaneously. 

“We're still in training, you know,” Lord Symonds went 
on. “Fellows have got to train pretty much on stodge.” And 
at this juncture Mr. Horton solemnly cut two slices of the cold 
beef, and sent them to his friend, helping himself to the same 
quantity with mathematical exactness. ‘Then, with plain bread, 
Ae gravity which might almost be called severe, they attacked 
it. 

f Lady Torquilin and I looked at each other reproachfully. 
This privation struck us as needless and extreme, and it had 
the uncomfortable moral effect of turning our own repast into a 
Bacchanalian revel. We frowned, we protested, we besought. 
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We suggested with insidious temptation that this was the last 
day of the races, and that nobody would know. We com- 
mended each particular dish in turn, in terms we thought most 
appetizing. It was very wrong, and it had the sting which 
drives wrongdoing most forcibly home to the conscience, of 
being entirely futile, besides engendering the severe glances of 
the respectable scout. The young gentlemen were as adamant, 
if adamant could blush. They would not be moved, and at 
every fresh appeal they concentrated their attention upon their 
cold beef in a manner which I thought most noble, if a trifle 
ferocious. At last they began to look a little stern and disap- 
proving, and we stopped, conscious of having trenched disre- 
spectfully upon an ideal of conduct. But over the final delicacy 
of Mr. Horton’s lunch, the first of the season, Lady Torquilin 
regarded them wistfully. “Not even gooseberry tart?” said 
she. And I will not say that there was no regret in the cour- 
ageous rejoinder: “ Not even gooseberry tart.” 

I am not pretending to write about the things that ought to 
have impressed me most, but the things that did impress me 
most, and these were, at Mr. Sanders Horton’s luncheon, the 
splendid old silver college goblets into which our host poured 
us lavish bumpers of claret cup, the moral support of the re- 
spectable scout, and the character and dignity an ideal of duty 
may possess, even in connection with cold beef. I came into 
severe contact with an idiom, too, which I shall always associate 
with that occasion. Lord Symonds did not belong to Pem- 
broke College, and I asked him, after we had exchanged quite 
a good deal of polite conversation, which one he did belong to. 

“How lovely these old colleges are,” I remarked, “and so 
nice and impressive and time stained. Which one do you 
attend, Lord Symonds?” 

“ Maudlin,” said Lord Symonds, apparently taking no notice 
of my question, and objecting to the preceding sentiment. 

“Do you think so?” I said. I was not offended. I had 
made up my mind some time before never to be offended in 
England until I understood things. “I’m very sorry, but they 
do strike an American that way, you know.” 

Lord Symonds did not seem to grasp my meaning. “It ts 

jolly old,” said he. “Not so old as some of ’em. New, for 
instance. But I thought you asked my college. Maudlin, just 
this side of Maudlin bridge, you know.” 

“Oh!” I said. “And will you be kind enough to spell 
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your college, Lord Symonds? I am but a simple American, 
over here partly for the purpose of improving my mind.” 

“Certainly. ‘M-a-g-d-a-l-e-n,’” returned Lord Symonds, 
very good-naturedly. “Now that you speak of it, it 7s rather 
a rum way of spelling it. Something like ‘Cholmondeley.’ 
Now, how would you spell ‘ Cholmondeley’?” 

I was glad to have his attention diverted from my mistake, 
but the reputation of “ Cholmondeley” is world-wide, and I 
spelled it triumphantly. I should like to confront an American 
spelling match with “ Magdalen,” though, and about eleven other 
valuable orthographical specimens that I am taking care of. 

In due course we all started for the river, finding our way 
through quads even grayer and greener and quieter than Exeter, 
and finally turning into a pretty, wide, tree-bordered highway, 
much too well trodden to be a popular Lovers’ Walk, but dustily 
pleasant and shaded withal. We were almost an hour too early 
for the races, as Mr. Horton and Lord Symonds wished to take 
us on the river before they were obliged to join their respective 
crews, and met hardly anybody except occasional strolling, loose- 
garmented undergraduates with very various ribbons on their 
round straw hats, which they took off with a kind of spasmodic 
gravity when they happened to know our friends. The tree- 
bordered walk ended more or less abruptly at a smail stream, 
bordered on its hither side by a series of curious constructions 
reminding one of all sorts of things, from a Greek warship to a 
Methodist church in Dakota, and wonderfully painted. These, 
Mr. Horton explained, were the College barges, from which 
the race was viewed, and he led the way to the Exeter barge. 
There is a stairway to these barges, leading to the top, and Mr. 
Horton showed us up, to wait until he and Lord Symonds got 
out the punt. 

The word “punting” was familiar to me, signifying an 
aquatic pursuit popular in England, but I had never even seen 
a punt, and was very curious about it. I cannot say, however, 
that the English punt, when our friends brought it round, 
struck me as a. beautiful object. Doubtless it had points of 
excellence, even of grace, as compared with other punts—I do 
not wish to disparage it—but I suffered from the lack of a 
standard to admire it by. It seemed to me an uninteresting 
vessel, and I did not like the way it was cut off at the ends. 
The mode of propulsion, too, by which Mr. Horton and Lord 
Symonds got us around the river — poking a stick into the mud 
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at the bottom and leaning on it —did not impress me as being 
dignified enough for anybody in Society. Lord Symonds asked 
me, as we sat in one end enjoying the sun ~~ you get to like it in 
England, even on the back of your neck —what I thought of 
punting. - I told him I thought it was immoderately safe. It 
was the most polite thing I could think of at the spur of the 
moment. I do not believe punting would ever become popular 
in America. We are a light-minded people ; we like an element 
of joyous risk ; we are not adapted to punt. 

The people were beginning to come down upon the barges 
when we returned from this excursion, and it was thought best 
that we should take our places. The stream was growing very 
full, not only of laborious punts containing three brightly dressed 
ladies and one perspiring young man, but of all kinds of craft, 
some luxuriously overshadowed with flounced awnings, under 
which young gentlemen with cigarette attachments reposed, 
protecting themselves further with Japanese paper umbrellas. 
The odd part of this was that both they and their umbrellas 
seemed to be taken by themselves and everybody else quite au 
sérieux. This, again, would be different in America. 

Mr. Horton left us with Lord Symonds, who had not to 
row, he explained to us, until later in the day; and presently 
we saw our host below, with the rest of his barelegged, mus- 
cular crew, getting gingerly into the long, narrow outrigger 
lying alongside. They arranged themselves with great care 
and precision, and then held their oars, looking earnestly at a 
little man who sat up very straight in the stern — the cox. He 
was my first cox, for I had never seen a boat race before, ex- 
cepting between champions, who do not row with coxes, and I 
was delighted to find how accurately he had been described in 
the articles we read about English boating — his size, his erect- 
ness and alertness, and autocratic dignity. Ata word from the 
cox every man turned his head halfway round and back again; 
then he said, in the sternest accents I had ever heard, “ Are — 
you— ready?” and in an instant they were off. 

“ Where are tiiey going?” Lady Torquilin asked. 

“ Oh, for a preliminary spin,” said Lord Symonds, “and then 
for the starting point.” 

' % And when do the barges start ?” I inquired, without hav- 
ing given the matter any kind of consideration. 

“The barges!” said Lord Symonds, mystified. “Do you 
mean these? They don’t start; they stay here.” 
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« But can we see the race from here?” I asked. 

“ Beautifully! They come past.” 

“Do I understand, Lord Symonds, that the Oxford boat race 
takes place out there?” 

“Certainly,” said he. “Why not?” : 

“Oh, no particular reason,” I returned — “ if there is room.” 

“Rather!” the young gentleman exclaimed. “This is the 
noble river Isis, Miss Wick.” 

“Jt may not be so big as the Mississippi, but it’s worthy of 
your respectful consideration, young lady,” put in Lady Tor- 
quilin. Thus admonished, I endeavored to give the noble 
river Isis my respectful consideration, but the barges occupied 
so much space in it that I was still unable to understand how a 
boat race of any importance could come between us and the 
opposite bank without seriously inconveniencing somebody. 

It did, however, and such was the skill displayed by the 
coxes in charge that nobody was hurt. It came off amid 
demonstrations of the most extraordinary nature, tin whistles 
predominating, on the opposite bank, where I saw a genuine 
bishop capering along with the crowd, waving his hat on his 
stick. It came off straight and tense and arrowy, cheered to 
the last stroke. ; 

“So near it!” said Lord Symonds, after shouting “ Well 
rowed, Pembroke!” until he could shout no longer. 

“ Near what?” I asked. 

“ A bump,” said he, sadly; “but it was jolly well rowed !” 
and for the moment I felt that no earthly achievement could 
compare with the making of bumps. 

Such excitement I never saw, among the Dons on the barges 
—my first Dons, too, but they differed very much ; I could not 
generalize about them — among their wives, who seemed unag- 
gressive, youngish ladies, as a rule, in rather subdued gowns ; 
among the gay people down from “Town,” among the college 
men, incorrigibly uproarious ; among that considerable body of 
society that adds so little to the brilliance of such an occasion 
but contributes so largely to its noise. And after it was over 
a number of exuberant young men on the other side plunged 
into the noble river Isis and crossed it with a few well-placed 
strides, and possibly two strckes. None of them were drowned. 

After that we had a joyous half hour in the apartments, at 
Exeter, of Mr. Bertie Corke, whose brown eyes had Peter’s very 
twinkle in them, and who became established in our affections 
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at once upon that account. Mr. Corke was one of the Exeter 
Eight, and he looked reproachfully at us when we inadvertently 
stated that we had lingered to congratulate Pembroke. 
“Pembroke got a bump, you know, yesterday,” I 1emarked, 
‘proud of the technicality. 
“Yes,” returned Mr. Bertie Corke, ruefully, “bumped us.” 
This was an unfortunate beginning, but it did not mar our 
subsequent relations with Miss Peter Corke’s brother, which 
were of the pieasantest description. He told us on the way 
down once more to the noble river Isis the names of all those 
delightful elderly stone images that had themselves put over 
the college doors centuries ago, when they were built, and he 
got almost as many interiors into half an hour as his sister 
could. He explained to us, too, how, by the rules of the Uni- 
versity, he was not allowed to play marbles cn the college steps, 
or to wear clothes of other than an “obfuse hue,” which was 
exactly the kind of thing that Peter would tell you — and ex- 
pect you toremember. He informed us, too, that according te 
the pure usage of Oxonian English he was a “ Fresher,” the 
man we had just passed being an unattached student, a “ tosher,” 
probably walking for what in the vulgar tongue might be called 
exercise, but here was “ekker.” In many ways he was like 
Peter, and he objected just as much to my abuse of the English 
climate. 
The second race was very like the first, with more enthusiasm. 
I have a little folding card with “THE Eieuts, May 22 to 28, 
1890,” and the names of the colleges in the order of starting, 
printed in blue letters on the inside. The “ order of finish” from 
“«B. N.C.” to “St. Edm. Hall” is in Mr. Bertie Corke’s hand- 
writing. I’m not a sentimentalist, but I liked the Hights, and 
I mean to keep this souvenir. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 


It struck me, from the outside, as oddly imposing —- Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s. Partly, I suppose, because it is always more 
or less treated jocosely, partly because of the homely little 
familiar name, and partly because a person’s expectations of a 
waxwork show are naturally not very lofty. I was looking out 
for anything but a swelling dome and a flag, and the high brick 
walls of an Institution. There seemed a grotesqueness of 
dignity about it, which was emphasized by the solemn man 
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at the turnstile, who took the shillings and let us through, and 
by the spaciousness inside — emphasized so much that it disap- 
peared, so to speak, and I found myself taking the place quite 
seriously —the gentleman in tin on the charger in the main 
hall below, and the wide marble stairs, and the urns in the cor- 
ners, and the oil paintings on the landings, and everything. I 
began asking Mr. Mafferton questions immediately, quite in the 
subdued voice people use under impressive circumstances; but 
he wasn’t certain who the architect was, and couldn’t say where 
the marble came from, and really didn’t know how many years 
the waxworks had been in existence, and hadn’t the least idea 
what the gross receipts were per annum — did not, in fact, seem 
to think he ought to be expected to be acquainted with these 
matters. The only thing he could tell me definitely was that 
Madame Tussaud was dead —and I knew that myself. “ Upon 
my word, you know,” said Mr. Mafferton, “I haven’t been here 
since I was put into knickers!” I was surprised at this re- 
mark when I heard it, for Mr. Mafferton was usually elegant to 
a degree in his choice of terms; but I should not be now. I 
have found nothing plainer in England than the language. Its 
simplicity and directness are a little startling at first, perhaps, 
to the foreign ear; but this soon wears off as you become accus- 
tomed to it, and I dare say the foreigner begins to talk the same 
way —in which case my speech will probably be a matter of 
grave consideration to me when I get back to Chicago. In 
America we usually put things in a manner somewhat more in- 
volved. Yes, I know you are thinking of the old story about 
Americans draping the legs of their pianos; but if I were you I 
would discount that story. For my own part, I never in my 
life saw it done. 

The moment we were inside the main hall, where the or- 
chestra was playing, before I had time to say more than “ How 
very interesting, Mr. Mafferton! Who is that? and why is he 
famous?” Mr. Mafferton bought one of the red and gilt and 
green catalogues from the young woman at the door, and put it 
into my hand almost impulsively. 

“TI fancy they’re very complete — and reliable, Miss Wick,” 
he said. “ You-—you really mustn’t depend upon me. It’s 
such an unconscionable time since I left school.” 

I told Mr. Mafferton I was sure that was only his modest 
way of putting it, and that I knew he had reams of English 
history in his head if he would only just think of it; and he 
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replied, “No, really, upon my word, I have not!” But by 
that time I realized that I was in the immediate society of all 
the remarkable old kings and queens of England; and the 
emotions they inspired, standing round in that promiscuous 
touchable way, with their crowns on, occupied me so fully, 
that for at least ten minutes I found it quite interesting enough 
to look at them in silence. So Isat down on one of the seats 
in the middle of the hall, where people were listening to the 
orchestra’s selections from “ The Gondoliers,” and gave myself 
up to the curious captivation of the impression. “It’s not 
bad,” said Mr. Mafferton, reflectively, a little way off. “No,” 
I said, “it’s beautiful!” But I think he meant the selections, 
and I meant the kings and queens, to whom he was not paying 
the slightest attention. But I did not find fault with him for 
that—he had been, in a manner, brought up amongst these 
things; he lived in a country that always had a king or queen 
of some sort to rule over it; he was used to crowns and scep- 
ters. He could not possibly have the same feelings as a person 
born in Chicago, and reared upon Republican principles. But 
to me those quaint groups of royalties in the robes and jewels 
of other times, and arrayed just as much in their characters as 
in their clothes —the characters everybody knows them by — 
were a source of pure and, while I sat there, increasing delight. 
I don’t mind confessing that I like the kings and queens at 
Madame Tussaud’s better than anything else I’ve seen in Eng- 
land, at the risk of being considered a person of low intelli- 
yence. I know that Mr. James Russell Lowell — whom poppa 
always used to say he was proud to claim as a fellow-country- 
man, until he went Mugwump when Cleveland was elected — 
said of them that they were “much like any other English 
party”; but I should think from that that Mr. Lowell was 
perhaps a little prejudiced against waxworks, and intolerant of 
the form of art which they represent; or, possibly, when he said 
it he had just come to London, and had not attended many Eng- 
lish parties. For it seems to me that the peculiar charm and 
interest of the ladies and gentlemen at Madame Tussaud’s is 
the ingenuous earnestness with which they show you their tem- 
‘peraments and tastes and dispositions, which I have not found 
especially characteristic of other English ladies and gentlemen. 
As Lady Torquilin says, however, “that’s as it may be.” All 
I know is that whatever Mr. Lowell, from his lofty Harvard 
standard of culture, may find to say in deprecation of all that 
25 
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is left of your early sovereigns, I, from my humble Chicago 
point of view, was immensely pleased with them. I could not 
get over the feeling —I have not got over it yet —that they 
were, or at any rate had once been, veritable kings and queens. 
I had a sentiment of respect; I could not think of them, as I 
told Mr. Mafferton, “as wax”; and it never occurred to me 
that the crowns were brass and the jewels glass. Even now 
‘find that an unpleasant reflection; and I would not go back 
vo Madame Tussaud’s on any account, for fear the brassiness 
of the crowns and the glassiness of the jewels might obtrude 
themselves the second time, and spoil the illusion. English 
history, with its moated castles, and knights in armor, and 
tyrant kings and virtuous queens, had always seemed more or 
“ess of a fairy tale to me — it is difficult to believe in medieval 
azomance in America—and there, about me, was the fairy tale 
realized: all the curious old people who died of a “surfeit of 
lampreys,” or of a bad temper, or of decapitation, or in other 
ways which would be considered eccentric now, in all their dear 
old folds and fashions, red and blue and gold and ermine, with 
their crowns on! There was a sociability among them, too, 
that I thought interesting, and that struck me as a thing I 
shouldn’t have expected, some of their characters being so very 
good, and some so very bad; but I suppose, being all kings 
and queens, any other distinction would be considered invidi- 
ous. I looked up while I was thinking about them, and caught 
Mr. Mafferton yawning. 

* Are you impressed ?” he said, disguising it with a smile. 

“Very much,” I answered him. “In away. Aren’t you?” 

“ T think they’re imbecile,” said Mr. Mafferton. ‘ Imbecile 
old Things! I have been wondering what they could possibly 
suggest to you.” 

Mr. Mafferton certainly spoke in that way. I remember it 
distinctly. Because I depended upon it in taking, as we went 
round, a certain freedom of criticism — depended upon it, I had 
reason to believe afterwards, unwarrantably. 

“Let us look at them individually,” I said, rising. “ Collee- 
tively, I find them lovable.” 

“Weli, now, I envy them!” replied Mr. Mafferton, with 
great coolness. This was surprisingly frivolous in Mr. Maffer- 
ton, who was usually quite what would be called a serious per- 
son, and just for a minute I did not quite know what to say. 
Then I laughed a little frivolously too, “I suppose you intend 
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that for a compliment, Mr. Mafferton,” I said. Privately, I 
thought it very clumsy. ‘This is Number One, I think” — and 
we stopped before William the Conqueror asking Matilda of 
Flanders to sit down. 

“I don’t know that I did,” said Mr. Mafferton — which made 
the situation awkward for me; for if there is an uncomfortable 
thing, it is to appropriate a compliment which was not intended. 
An Englishman is a being absolutely devoid of tact. 

“So this is William the Conqueror?” I said, by way of 
changing the subject. 

“It may be a little like his clothes,” said Mr. Mafferton, 
indifferently. 

“Qh! don’t say that, Mr. Mafferton. I’m sure he looks 
every inch a William the Conqueror! See how polite he is to 
his wife, too — I suppose that’s because he’s French?” 

Mr. Mafferton didn’t say anything, and it occurred to me 
that perhaps I had not expressed myself well. 

“ Do you notice,” I went on, “ how he wears his crown —all 
tipped to one side? He reminds me just a little, Mr. Maffer- 
ton, with that type of face——enterprising, you know —- and 
hair that length, only it ought to be dark, and if the crown 
were only a wide-brimmed, soft felt hat — he reminds me very 
much of those Californian ranches and miners Bret Harte and 
Joaquin Miller write about.” 

“Do you mean cowboys?” asked Mr. Mafferton, in a way 
that told me he wasn’t going to agree with me. 

“Yes, that kind of person. I think William the Conqueror 
would make a beautiful cowboy—a regular ‘Terror of the 
Canyon.’” 

“‘Can’t say I see it,” said Mr. Mafferton, fixing his eye upon 
the bass ’cello at the other end of the room. 

« It isn’t in that direction,” I said, and Mr. Mafferton became 
exceedingly red. Then it occurred to me that possibly over 
here that might be considered impertinent, so I did my best to 
make up for it. “A very mice face, isn’t it?” I went on. 
“ What is he particularly noted for, Mr. Mafferton, besides the 
Curfew, and the Doomsday Book, and introducing old families 
into England ?” 

Mr. Mafferton bit his mustache. I had never seen any- 
body bite his mustache before, though I had always understood 
from novels that it was done in England. Whether American 
gentlemen have better tempers, or whether they are afraid of 
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injuring it, or why the habit is not a common one with us, I am 
unable to say. 

“Really, Miss Wick,” Mr. Mafferton responded, with six 
degrees of frost, “I—is there nothing about it in the cata- 
logue? He established the only date which would ever stick 
in my memory —1066. But you mustn’t think he brought all 
the old families in England over with him, Miss Wick — it is 
incorrect.” 

“T dare say,” I said ; “people get such curious ideas about 
England in America, Mr. Mafferton.” But that did not seem 
to please Mr. Mafferton either. “I think they ought to know,” 
he said, so seriously that I did not like to retaliate with any 
English misconceptions of American matters. And from what 
I know of Mr. Mafferton now, I do not think he would have 
seen the slightest parallel. 

“How this brings it all back,” I said, as we looked at 
William the Second, surnamed Rufus, in blue and yellow, with 
a plain front —‘“ the marks in history at school, and the dates 
Jet in at the sides of the pages! ‘His dead body, with an arrow 
sticking in it, was found by Purkiss, a charcoal burner, and 
carried in a cart to Winchester, where it was buried in the 
Cathedral.’ I remember I used to torment myself by wonder- 
ing whether they pulled the arrow out, because in my history it 
didn’t say they did.” 

“Tt’s a fact,” said Mr. Mafferton ; “ one always does think of 
the old chap with the arrow sticking in him. Burne-Jones or 
one of those fellows ought to paint it—the forest, you know, 
twilight, and the charcoal burner in a state of funk. Tremen- 
dously effective —though, I dare say, it’s been done scores of 
times.” 

“And sold to be lithographed in advertisements ! ” I added. 

“Ah, Miss Wick, that is the utilitarian American way of 
looking at things!” Mr. Mafferton remarked, jocularly ; and 
I don’t think I could have been expected to refrain from telling 
him that I had in mind a certain soap not manufactured in 
America. 

When we got as far as Henry the Second, Curtmantle, whom 
Madame Tussaud describes as a “ wise and good king,” and who 
certainly has an amiable, open countenance, I noticed that all 
the crowns were different, and asked Mr. Mafferton about it — 
whether at that time every king hac his crown made to order, 
and trimmed according to his own ideas, or had to take what- 
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ever crown was going; and whether it was his to do ag he liked 
with, or went with the throne; and if the majority of the kings 
had behaved properly about their crowns, and where they all 
were. But if Mr. Mafferton knew, he chose to be equivocal — 
he did not give me any answer that I feel I could rely upon 
sufficiently to put into print. Then we passed that nice brave 
crusading Richard the First, surnamed Cceur de Lion, in some 
domestic argument with his sweet Berengaria; and Mr. Maf- 
ferton, talking about her, used the expression, “Fair flower of 
Navarre.” But at that time he was carrying the catalogue. 

King John I thought delightful; I could not have believed 
it possible to put such a thoroughly bad temper into wax, and 
I said so to Mr. Mafferton, who agreed with me, though with- 
out enthusiasm. “ ‘The worst king who ever sat on the Eng- 
lish throne!’” I repeated meditatively, quoting from Madame 
Tussaud — “that’s saying a great deal, isn’t it, Mr. Maffer- 
ton?” My escort said No, he couldn’t say he thought it rep- 
resented such an acme of wickedness, and we walked on, past 
swarthy little sad Charles the Second, in armor and lace, who 
looks — and how could he help it ?—-as if ke were always think- 
ing of what happened to his sire—TI suppose the expression 
“ poppa”’ is unknown among royalties. Mr. Mafferton would 
not agree to this either; he seemed to have made up his mind 
not to agree to anything further. 

I should like to write a whole chapter about Henry the 
Eighth as he looked that day, though I dare say it is an habitual 
expression, and you may have seen it often yourself. He was 
standing in the midst of a group of ladies, including some of his 
wives, stepping forward in an impulsive, emotional way, listen- 
ing, with grief in both his eyes, to the orchestra’s rendition of 


Bury! Bury! Let the grave close o’er, 


as if deeply deprecating the painful necessity of again becom- 
ing a widower. It was beautiful to see the way the music 
worked upon his feelings. It will be impossible for me ever to 
think so badly of him again. 

“¢ What is your impression of him?” asked Mr. Mafferton. 

I said I thought he was too funny for words. 

“ He was a monster!” my friend remarked, “and you are 
quite the first person, I should say, who has ever discovered 
anything humorous in him.” And I gathered from Mr. Maf- 
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ferton’s tone that, while it was pardonable to think badly of 
an English monarch, it was improper to a degree to find him 
amusing. 

Then I observed that they were all listening with Henry 
the Eighth — Philippa of Hainault with her pink nose, and the 
Black Prince in mail, and Catharine of Aragon embracing her 
monkey, and Cardinal Wolsey in red, and Caxton in biack, and 
Chaucer in poet’s gray, listening intently — you could tell even 
by their reflections in the glass —as the orchestra went on — 


The days that have been, and never shall be more! 


. Personally, I felt sorry for them all, even for that old maid in 
armor, James the Second. Mr. Mafferton, by the way, could 
see nothing in the least old-maidish about this sovereign. They 
must have had, as a rule, such a very good time while it lasted 
—it must have been so thoroughly disagreeable to die! I 
wanted immensely to ask Mr. Mafferton—but somehow his 
manner did not encourage me to do it— whether in those very 
early times kings were able to wear their crowns every day 
without exciting comment, as Madame Tussaud distinctly gives 
you the idea that they cid. And it seemed to me that in those 
days it must have been really worth while to be a king, and be 
different from other people, in both dress and deportment. I 
would not go through the other rooms, because I did not be- 
lieve anything could be more beautiful than the remains of your 
early sovereigns, and, moreover, Mr. Mafferton was getting so 
very nearly sulky that I thought I had better not. But just 
through the door I caught a glimpse of one or two American 
Presidents in black, with white ties. They had intelligent 
faces, but beside your Plantagenets I don’t mind confessing 
they didn’t look anything! 


PRESENTATION AT Court. 


I know I shall enjoy writing this chapter, I enjoyed its 
prospective contents so much. To be perfectly candid, I liked 
going to Court better than any other thing I did in England, 
not excepting Madame Tussaud’s, or the Beefeaters at the 
Tower, or even “Our Flat” at the Strand. It did a great deal 
to reconcile me, practically, with monarchical institutions, 
although, chiefly on poppa’s account, I should like it to be un- 
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derstood that my democratic theories are still quite unshaken 
Im every respect. 

It seems to me, looking back upon it, that we began to go 
very early in the morning. I remember a vision of long white 
boxes piled up at the end of the room through the gray of dawn, 
and a very short nap afterwards, before the maid came knocking 
with Lady Torquilin’s inquiries as to how I had slept, and did 
I remember that the hairdresser was coming at nine sharp? It 
was a gentle knock, but it seemed to bristle with portent as I 
heard it, and brought with it the swift realization that this was 
Friday at last —the Friday on which I should see Queen Victoria. 
And yet, of course, to be quite candid, that was only half the 
excitement the knock brought; the other half was that Queen 
Victoria should see me, for an instant and as an individual. 
There was a very gratifying flutter in that. 

The hairdresser was prompt. She came just as Charlotte 
was going out with the tray, Lady Torquilin having decreed 
that we should take our morning meal in retirement. She was 
a kind, pleasant, loquacious hairdresser. 

“Tm glad to see you've been able to take a good breakfast, 
miss,” she said, as she puffed and curled me. “ That’s ’alf the 
battle!” She was sorry that she had come to us so early, “ but 
not until two o’clock, miss, do I expect to be for one moment 
off my feet, what with Ontry ladies who don’t wish to be done 
till they’re just getting into their carriages — though for that I 
don’t blame them, miss, and nobody could. I’m afraid you'll 
find these lappits very wearing on the nerves before the day is 
out. But I'll just pin them up so, miss—and of course you 
must do as best pleases you, but my advice would be, don’t let 
them down for anybody, miss, till you start.” But I was not 
sorry the hairdresser came so early. It would have been much 
more wearing on the nerves to have waited for her. 

Perhaps you will find it difficult to understand the interest 
with which I watched my own development into a lady dressed 
for Court. Even the most familiar details of costume seemed to 
acquire a new meaning and importance, while those of special 
relevance had the charm that might arise from the mingling of 

a very august occasion with a fancy-dress ball. When I was 
quite ready, it seemed to me that I was a different person, very 
pretty, very tall, with a tendency to look backward over my 
shoulder, wearing, as well as a beautiful sweeping gown, a lofty 
and complete set of monarchical prejudices, which I thought 
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becoming in masquerade. I was too much fascinated with my 
outward self. I could have wished, for an instant, that the 
Declaration of Independence was hanging about somewhere 
framed. 

Then the advent of the big square wooden box from the 
florist’s, and the gracious wonder of white roses and grasses 
inside, with little buds dropping and caught in its trailing rib- 
bons—there is a great deal of the essence of a Royal function ina 
Drawing-Room bouquet. And then Lady Torquilin, with a new 
graciousness and dignity, quite a long way off if I had not been 
conscious of sharing her state for the time. Lady Torquilin’s 
appearance gave me more ideas about my own than the pier 
glass did. ‘“ Dear me!” I thought, with a certain rapture, “do 
I really look anything like that?” 

We went down in the lift one at a time, with Charlotte as 
train bearer, and the other maids furtively admiring from the 
end of the hall. Almost everybody in Cadogan Mansions seemed 
to be going out at about the same time, and a small crowd had 
gathered on each side of the strip of carpet that led from the 
door to the carriage. It was Lady Matferton’s carriage, lent for 
the occasion, and the footman and coachman were as impressive 
as powder and buff and brass buttons would make them. In 
addition, they wore remarkable floral designs about the size and 
shape of a cabbage leaf upon their breasts immediately under 
their chins. That was another thing that could not have been 
done with dignity in America. 

The weather looked threatening as we drove off, precisely 
at twelve o’clock, and presently it began to rain with great 
industry and determination. The drops came streaming down 
outside the carriage windows ; fewer people as we passed leaned 
out of hansoms to look at us. Inside the Mafferton carriage we 
were absurdly secure from the weather ; we surveyed our trains, 
piled up on the opposite seat, with complacency ; we took no 
thought even for the curl of our feathers. We counted, as we 
drove past them to take our place, and there were forty carriages 
in line ahead of us. Then we stopped behind the last, in the 
middle of a wide road, heavily bordered under the trees with 
damp people and dripping umbrellas — there for the spectacle. 
All kinds of people and all kinds of umbrellas, I noticed with 
interest — ladies and gentlemen, and little seamstresses, and 
loafers and ragamuftins, and apple women, and a large propor- 
tion of your respectable lower middle class. We sat in state 
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amongst them in the rain, being observed, and liking it. I heard 
my roses approved, and the nape of my neck, and Lady Tor- 
quilin’s diamonds. I also heard it made very unpleasant for 
an elderly young lady in the carriage in front of ours, whose 
appearance was not approved by a pair of candid newsboys. 
The policemen kept the people off, however; they could only 
approach outside a certain limit, and there they stood, or walked 
up and down, huddled together in the rain, and complaining of 
the clouded carriage windows. I think there came to me then, 
sitting in the carriage in the warmth and pride and fragrance 
and luxuriance of it all, one supreme moment of experience, 
when I bent my head over my roses and looked out into the 
rain—-one throb of exulting pleasure that seemed to hold the 
whole meaning of the thing I was doing, and to make its covet- 
able nature plain. I find my thoughts center, looking back, 
upon that one moment. 

It was three o’clock before we moved again. In the hours 
that came between we had nothing to do but smell our flowers, 
discuss the people who drove past to take places farther down 
the line, congratulate ourselves upon being forty-first, and eat 
tiny sandwiches done up in tissue paper, with serious regard for 
the crumbs; yet the time did not seem at all long. Mr. Oddie 
Pratte, who was to escort us through the palace and home again, 
made an incident, dashing up in a hansom on his way to the 
club to dress, but that was all. And once Lady Torquilin had 
the footman down to tell him and his brother functionary under 
the big umbrella to put on their rubber coats. “Thank you, 
my lady!” said the footman, and went back to the box; but 
neither of them took advantage of the permission. They were 
going to Court too, and knew what was seemly. And the 
steamy crowd stayed on till the last. 


Presently, when we were not in the least expecting it, there 
came a little sudden jolt that made us look at each other pre- 
cipitately. Lady Torquilin was quite as nervous as I at this 
point. “What has become of Oddie?” she exclaimed, and 
descried a red coat in a cab rolling up beside us, with intense 
relief. As we passed through the Palace gates the cab disap- 
peared, and chaos came again. “Navghty boy!” said Lady 
Torquilin, in bitterness of spirit. “Why, in the name of for- 
tune, couldn’t he have come with us in the carriage? Men 
have no nerves, my dear, none whatever ; and they can’t under- 
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stand our having them!” But at this moment we alighted, 
in a maze of directions, upon the wide, red-carpeted steps, and 
whisked as rapidly as possible through great corridors with knots 
of gentlemen in uniform in them to the cloak room. “Hurry, 
child!” whispered Lady Torquilin, handing our wraps to the 
white-capped maid. ‘Don’t let these people get ahead of us, 
and keep close to me!’ —and I observed the same spasmodic 
haste in everybody else. With our trains over our arms we 
fled after the others, as rapidly as decorum would permit, through 
spacious halls and rooms that lapse into a red confusion in my 
recollection, leaving one of my presentation cards somewhere on 
the way, and reaching the limit of permitted progress at last 
with a strong sense of security and comfort. We found it in a 
large pillared room full of regularly curving lines of chairs 
occupied by the ladies of the forty carriages that were before ns, 
Every head wore its three white feathers and its tuile extension, 
and the aggregation of plumes and lappets and gentle rovements 
made one in the rear think of a flock of tame pigeons nodding 
and pecking —it was very “quaint,” as Lady Torquilin said when 
I pointed it out. The dresses of these ladies immediately be- 
came a source of the liveliest interest to us, as ours were appar- 
ently to those who sat near us. In fact, I had never seen such 
undisguised curiosity of a polite kind before. But then I do 
not know that I had ever been in the same room with so many 
jewels, and brocades, and rare orchids, and drooping feathers, and 
patrician features before, so perhaps this is not surprising. A 
few gentlemen were standing about the room, holding fans and 
bouquets, leaning over the backs of the ladies’ chairs, and looking 
rather distraught, in very becoming costumes of black velvet 
and silk stockings and shoe buckles, and officers in uniform were 
scattered through the room, looking as if they felt rather more 
important than the men in black ; as I dare say they did, repre- 
senting that most glorious and impressive British institution, the 
Army, while the others were only private gentlemen, their own 
property, and not connected with her Majesty in any personal 
way whatever. 

“Here you are,” said somebody close behind us. ‘ How 
d’ye do, Auntie? How d’ye do, Miss Wick? ’Pon my word, 
I'm awfully sorry I missed you before; but you're all right, 
aren’t you? The brute of a policeman at the gates wouldn’t 
pass a hansom.” 

It was Mr. Oddie Pratte, of course, looking particularly 
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handsome in his red-and-plaid uniform, holding his helmet in 
front of him in the way that people acquire in the Army, and 
pleased, as usual, with the world at large. 

“Then may I ask how you came here, sir?” said Lady 
Torquilin, making a pretense of severity. 

«Private entrée /” responded Mr. Pratte, with an assump- 
tion of grandeur. ‘Fellow drove me up as a matter of course 
—no apologies! They suspected I was somebody, I guess, 
coming that way, and I gave the man his exact fare, to deepen 
the impression. Walked in. Nobody said anything! It’s 
what you call a game o’ bluff, Auntie dear!” 

** A piece of downright impertinence !” said Lady Torquilin, 
pleasantly. “It was your red coat, boy. Now, what do you 
think of our gowns?” 

_ Mr. Pratte told us what he thought of them with great 
amiability and candor. I had seen quite enough of him since 
the day at Aldershot to permit and enjoy his opinion, which 
even its frequent use of “chic” and “rico” did not make in 
any way irreverent. This young gentleman was a connoisseur 
in gowns; he understood them very well, and we were both 
pleased that he liked ours. As we criticised and chaffed and 
chatted, a door opened at the farther end of the room, and all 
the ladies rose precipitately and swept forward. 

It was like a great shimmering wave, radiant in color, 
breaking in a hundred places iato the foam of those dimpling 
feathers and streaming lappets, and it rushed with unanimity to 
the open door, stopping there, chafing, on this side of a silk rope 
and a Gentleman of the Court. We hurried on with the wave 
— Lady Torquilin and Mr. Oddie Pratte and I— and presently 
we were inextricably rnassed about halfway from its despair- 
ing outer edge, in an encounter of elbows which was only a 
little less than furious. Everybody gathered her train over her 
left arm — it made one think of the ladies uf Nepaul, who wear 
theirs in front, it is said —and clung with one hand to her pro- 
digious bouquet, protecting her pendent head dress with the 
other. “For pity’s sake, child, take care of your lappets,” ex- 
claimed Lady Torquilin. “Look at that!” I looked at 
“that”; it was a ragged fragment of tulle about a quarter of 
a yard long, dependent from the graceful head of a young lady 
immediately in front of us. She did not know of her misfor- 
tune, poor thing, but she had a vague and undetermined sense 
of woe, and she turned to us with speaking eyes. “I’ve lost 
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mamma,” she said unhappily. ‘Where is mamma? I must 
go to mamma.” And she was not such a very young lady 
either. But Lady Torquilin, in her kindness of heart, said, 
“So you shall, my dear, so you shall!” and Mr. Pratte took 
his aunt’s bouquet and mine, and held them, one in each hand, 
above the heads of the mob of fine ladyhood, rather enjoying 
the situation, I think, so that we could crowd together and 
allow the young lady who wanted her mamma to go and find 
her. Mr. Oddie Pratte took excellent care of the bouquets, 
holding them aloft in that manner, and looked so gallantly 
handsome doing it that other gentlemen immediately followed 
his example, and turned themselves into flowery candelabra, 
with great effect upon the brilliancy of the scene. 

A sudden movement among the ladies nearest the silken 
barrier —a sudden concentration of energy that came with the 
knowledge that there was progress to be made, progress to 
Royalty! A quick, heaving rush through and beyond into 
another apartment full of emptiness and marble pillars, and we 
were once more at a standstill, having conquered a few places— 
brought to a masterly inactivity by another silken cord and 
another Gentleman of the Court, polite but firm. In the room 
beyond we could see certain figures moving about at their ease, 
with no crush and no struggle—the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Private Entrée. With what lofty superiority we invested 
them! They seemed, for the time, to belong to some other 
planet, where Royal beings grew and smiled at every street 
corner, and to be, on the other side of that silken barrier, an 
immeasurable distance off. It was a distinct shock to hear an 
elderly lady beside us, done up mainly in amethysts, recognize 
a cousin among them. It seemed to be self-evident that she 
had no right to have a cousin there. 

“Tl see you through the barrier,” said Mr. Oddie Pratte, 
“and then I’ll have to leave you. I'll bolt round the other 
way, and be waiting for you at the off-door, Auntie. I’d come 
through, only Her Maj. does hate it so. Not at all nice of her, 
1 call it, but she can’t bear the most charming of us about on 
these occasions. We're not good enough.” <A large-boned lady 
in front, —red velvet and cream, — with a diminutive major in 
attendance, turned to him at this, and said with unction, “I 
am sure, Edwin, that is not the case. I have it on excellent 
authority that the Queen is pleased when gentlemen come 
through. Remember, Edwin, I will not face it alone.” 
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“T think you will do very well, my dear!” Edwin responded. 
- Brace up! ’Pon my word, I don’t think I ought to go. I'll 
join you at 3 

“If you desert me, Edwin, J shall die!” said the bony lady, 
in a strong undertone ; and at that moment the crowd broke 
again. Oddie slipped away, and we went on exultantly two 
places, for the major had basely and swiftly followed Mr. Pratte, 
and his timid spouse, in a last clutching expostulation, had 
fallen hopelessly to the rear. 

About twenty of us, this time, were let in at once. The last 
of the preceding twenty were slowly and singly pacing after 
one another’s trains round two sides of this third big room 
towards a door at the farther corner. There was a most impres- 
sive silence. As we got into file I felt that the supreme moment 
was at hand, and it was not a comfortable feeling. Lady Tor- 
quilin, in front of me, put a question to a gentleman in a uni- 
form she ought to have been afraid of — only that nothing ever 
terrified Lady Torquilin, which made it less comfortable still. 
“Oh, Lord Mafferton,” said she —I hadn’t recognized him in 
my nervousness and his gold lace —“ how many courtesies are 
there to make?” 

“Nine, dear lady,” replied this peer, with evident enjoyment. 
“Tt’s the most brilliant Drawing Room of the season. Every 
Royalty who could possibly attend is here. Nine, at the least!” 

Lady Torquilin’s reply utterly terrified me. It was confi- 
dential, and delivered in an undertone, but it was full of severe 
meaning. “I’m full of rheumatism,” said she, “and I shan’t 
do it.” 

The question as to what Lady Torquilin would do, if not 
what was required of her, rose vividly before me, and kept me 
company at every step of that interminable round. “Am I all 
right ?” she whispered over her shoulder from the other end 
of that trailing length of pansy-colored velvet. ‘+ Perfectly,” I 
said. But there was nobody to tell me that I was all right —I 
might have been a thing of shreds and patches. Somebody’s 
roses had dropped; I was walking on pink petals. What a 
pity! And I had forgotten to take off my glove; would it ever 
come unbuttoned? How deliberately we were nearing that door 
at the farther end! And how could I possibly have supposed 
that my heart would beat like this! It was all very well to 
allow one’s self a little excitement in preparation ; but when it 
came to the actual event I reminded myself that I had not had 
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the slightest intention of being nervous. I called all my demo- 
cratic principles to my assistance —none of them would come. 
‘«‘ Remember, Mamie Wick,” said I to myself, ‘you don’t believe 
in queens.” But at that moment I saw three Gentlemen of the 
Household bending over, and stretching out Lady Torquilin’s 
train into an illimitable expanse. I looked beyond, and there, 
in the midst of all her dazzling Court, stood Queen Victoria. 
And Lady Torquilin was bending over her hand! And in 
another moment it would be —it was my turn! I felt the 
touches on my own train, I heard somebody call a name I had 
a vague familiarity with —‘“ Miss Mamie Wick.” I was launched 
at last towards that little black figure of Royalty with the Blue 
Ribbon crossing her breast and the Koh-i-nor sparkling there ! 
Didn’t you believe in queens, Miss Mamie Wick, at that 
moment? I’m very much afraid you did. 

And all that I remember after was going down very un- 
steadily before her, and just daring the lightest touch of my 
lips upon the gracious little hand she laid on mine. And then 
not getting nearly time enough to make all of those nine courte- 
sies to the beautiful sparkling people that stood at the Queen’s 
left hand, before two more Gentlemen of the Court gathered 
up my draperies from behind my feet and threw them merci- 
fully over my arm for me. And one awful moment when I 
couldn’t quite tell whether I had backed out of all the Royal 
presences or not, made up my mind that I had, then unmade 
it, and in agony of spirit turned and backed again! 

It was over at last. I had kissed the hand of the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and—there’s no use in trying to 
believe anything to the contrary —I was proud of it. Lady 
Torquilin and I regarded each other in the next room with 
pale and breathless congratulation, and then turned with one 
accord to Oddie Pratte. 

“On the whole,” said that young gentleman, blandly, « you 
did me credit!” | 
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[Franow Brer Harte, one of the most popular of American 

[F authors, was 
born at Albany, N.Y., August 25, 1889. His father was a teacher in a female 
seminary, who died leaving his family with but little means, The son, after an 
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ordinary school education, went to California (1854), and was successively miner, 
school-teacher, compositor, and editorial writer for San Francisco journals. He 
was secretary of the United States branch mint in San Francisco (1864-1870), 
and in 1868 founded and edited the Overland Monthly, to which he contributed 
some of his most powerful stories of Western life, such as ‘¢ The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,”’ “‘ The Outcasts of Poker Flat,’ ‘‘ Miggles,’? and ‘* Tennessee’s Partner.” 
Returning to the East in 1871, he took up his residence in New York and became 
a regular contributor to the Atlantic Monthly. He was appointed United 
States consul at Crefeld, Germany (1878), whence he was transferred in 1880 to 
Glasgow, Scotland, and continued in that office until 1885. Since then he has 
resided in London. Besides the works above mentioned he has written: ‘ Tales 
of the Argonauts,”’ ‘Gabriel Conroy,’’ ‘In the Carquinez Woods,” ‘ Snow- 
bound at Eagles,’ ‘A Millionaire of Rough and Ready,” ‘‘ Crusade of the 
Excelsior,’’ ‘*Susy,’’ ‘* Clarence,’ ‘*In a Hollow of the Hills,” ‘Three 
Partners.’’] 


I’m sitting alone by the fire, 
Dressed just as I came from the dance, 
In a robe even you would admire, — 
It cost a cool thousand in France; 
I’m be-diamonded out of all reason, 
My hair is done up in a cue: 
In short, sir, “the belle of the season ” 
Is wasting an hour on you. 


A dozen engagements I’ve broken; 
I ieft in the midst of a set; 
Likewise a proposal, half spoken, 
That waits — on the stairs — for me yet. 
They say he’ll be rich, — when he grows up, — 
And then he adores me indeed. 
And you, sir, are turning your nose up, 
Three thousand miles off, as you read. 


«“ And how do I like my position ? ” 

“ And what do I think of New York?” 
“ And now, in my higher ambition, 

With whom do I waltz, flirt, or talk?” 
“ And isn’t it nice to have riches, 

And diamonds and silks, and all that?” 
“ And aren’t it a change to the ditches 

And tunnels of Poverty Flat?” 


Well, yes, —if you saw us out driving 
Each day in the park, four-in-hand — 

If you saw poor dear mamma contriving 
To look supernaturally grand, — 
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If you saw papa’s picture, as taken 
By Brady, and tinted at that, — 

You'd never suspect he sold bacon 
And flour at Poverty Flat. 


And yet, just this moment, when sitting 
In the glare of the grand chandelier, — 
In the bustle and glitter befitting 
The “finest soiree of the year,” — 
In the mists of a gauze de Chambery, 
And the hum of the smallest of talk, — 
Somehow, Joe, I thought of the “ Ferry,” 
And the dance that we had on “The Fork” 


Of Harrison’s barn, with its muster 
Of flags festooned over the wall; 
Of the candles that shed their soft luster 
And tallow on head dress and shawl; 
Of the steps that we took to one fiddle; 
Of the dress of my queer vis-a-vis ; 
And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee; 


Of the moon that was quietly sleeping 
On the hill, when the time came to go; 
Of the few baby peaks that were peeping 
From under their bedciothes of snow; 
Of that ride, —- that to me was the rarest; 
Of—the something you said at the gate, — 
Ah, Joe, then I wasn’t an heiress 
To “the best paying lead in the State.” 


Well, well, it’s all past; yet it’s funny 
To think, as I stood in the glare 
Of fashion and beauty and money, 
That I should be thinking, right there, 
Of some one who breasted high water, 
And swam the North Fork, and all that, 
Just to dance with old Folinsbee’s daughter, 
The Lily of Poverty Flat. 


But goodness! what nonsense I’m writing! 
(Mamma says my taste still is low,) 
Instead of ny triumphs reciting, 
I’m spooning on J oseph, — heigh-ho} 
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And I’m to be “finished ” by travel, — 
Whatever’s the meaning of that, — 

Oh! why did papa strike pay gravel 
In drifting on Poverty Flat ? 


Good night, — here’s the end of my paper; 
Good night, — if the longitude please, — 

For maybe, while wasting my taper, 
Your sun’s climbing over the trees. 

But know, if you haven’t got riches, 
And are poor, dearest Joe, and all that, 

That my heart’s somewhere there in the ditches, 


And you've struck it, — on Poverty Flat. 


os Co 


THAT GENTLEMAN. 
By EDWARD EVERETT. 


[Epwarp Everett, scholar, statesman, and one of America’s most brilliant 
orators, was born in Dorchester, Mass., April 11, 1794. A graduate of Harvard 
(1811), he was appointed to the chair of Greek in that institution, and assumed 
the duties of his position after a course of study at Géttingen and a tour of Europe. 
He was a member of Congress (1825-1835) ; governor of Massachusetts (1836- 
1840) ; and minister plenipotentiary to England under President Harrison (1841— 
1845). Returning to the United States, he accepted the presidency of Harvard 
College, which he held four years ; was Secretary of State on the decease of Daniel 
Webster ; and United States senator (1853-1854). Before the outbreak of the Civil 
War he made strenuous efforts to prevent a rupture between the North and the 
South, and in 1860 was candidate of the Constitutional Union party for Vice 
President, John Bell being the nominee for President. Everett died in 1865. His 
‘‘ Orations and Speeches’? were published in four volumes (1869). ] 


AMONG the passengers on board the steamer “ Chancellor 
Livingston,” on one of her trips up the North River, last year, 
a middle-aged gentleman was observed by the captain, whose 
appearance attracted notice, but whose person and quality were 
unknown to him. The stranger was dressed in clothing of the 
latest style, but without being in the extreme of fashion or con- 
spicuous for anything that he did or did not wear. He had 
not, however, availed himself of the apology of traveling, as 
many do, to neglect the most scrupulous care of his person, and 
seemed rather to be on a visit than a journey. His equipage 
had been noticed by the porters to correspond in appearance 
with its owner. The portmanteau was made to increase or 
diminish in capacity, the upper part rising on the under by 
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screws, according to the contents ; the whole of it was, besides, 
enveloped in a firm canvas. A cloak bag of the best con- 
struction, a writing apparatus, with a most inscrutable lock, 
an umbrella in a neat case, a hat in another, ready to take the 
place of the traveling sealskin cap, which the stranger wore 
during the trip, were so many indications of a man who placed 
the happiness of life in the enjoyment of its comforts. The 
greatest of all comforts is yet to be told, and was in attendance 
upon him, in the shape of a first-rate servant, a yellow man by 
complexion, taciturn, active, gentle, just not too obsequious, 
and just not too familiar, — not above the name of servant, and 
well deserving that of friend. 

This strange gentleman was quiet, moderate in his move- 
ments, somewhat reserved in his manners: all real gentlemen 
are so. A shade of melancholy settled over his face, but rather 
lightening into satisfaction than dark and ominous of growing 
sorrow. It was a countenance which care had slightly fur- 
rowed, but in which the springing seeds of grief were not yet 
planted. There was a timid look of the one that had been 
deceived by appearances, and feared to trust himself to an 
exterior that might betray his heart into a misplaced confi- 
dence. ‘There was an expression which one might almost call 
sly, of a man who had at length found a secret treasure, which 
he would not expose, lest it should be torn from him or he 
should be disturbed in its enjoyment. Of the beauties of the 
scene, though plainly a man of cultivated mind, he took little 
notice. He cast an eye of equal indifference on nature’s 
Cyclopean masonry at the Palisades and on the elegant erec- 
tions of art on the opposite side of the river. Even the noble 
entrance into the Highlands scarcely fixed his attention. 

With all the appearance of a perfect gentleman, there was 
nevertheless conspicuous about this personage a punctuality in 
obeying the bell which summoned to the meals, and a satisfac- 
tion evinced while at them, which evidently proceeded from 
some particular association of ideas, to which the spectator 
wanted the key. It was not ravening appetite ; it was not for 
want of being accustomed at home to what are commonly, and 
we think correctly, called “ good things”: his whole appear- 
ance negatived such anidea. But he repaired to the table with 
a cheerful and active step, as if he were sure he could find 
things as they ought to be; and he partook of its provisions 
as if he had found them so. He did not praise the abundance 
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and good quality of what he saw and enjoyed, but maintained 
the same rather mysterious silence here as elsewhere on board. 
But the expression of calm inward satisfaction which reigned 
in his face spoke volumes. In like manner, with respect to 
every part of the domestic economy of the boat, —the commo- 
dious berths, the conveniences of the washing apparatus and of 
the barber’s shop, the boot-brushing quarters, — in short, all 
the nameless accommodations and necessaries which will sug- 
gest themselves without being specified,-—in regard to them 
all you might read in the stranger’s looks and mien that he was 
perfectly satisfied; and, for some reason which did not sug- 
gest itself for want of knowledge of his history, he evidently 
enjoyed this satisfaction with a peculiar relish. In fact, the 
only words that had been heard to escape from “that gentle- 
man” (for so the captain had called him, in pointing him out 
to the steward; and so the barber had called him, in speaking 
of him to the cook; and so the engineer had designated him, 
in describing his looks to the fireman), — the only words which 
“ that gentleman” had been heard to utter to any one on board 
were his remarks to the captain after having finished a tour of 
observation round the boat: “ Very convenient; very com- 
fortable.” 

As they drew near to Albany, this air of satisfaction was 
evidently clouded. Nothing adverse had happened on board 
the boat, which was walking cheerily through the water at the 
rate of eleven miles and a half per hour. Mr. Surevalve, her 
engineer, was heard to say that he could double her steam 
without coming near her proof; “but then,” he added to the 
fireman, “what good would that do, seeing the resistance of. 
the water increases with the velocity of the boat ?””—a remark 
to which the fireman returned what may be called a very 
unknowing look. ‘The weather was fine, the company generally 
exhilarated at the thought of arriving at the journey’s end, 
and all but the stranger rising in spirits, as they drew near to 
the landing place. He, on the contrary, proceeded about the 
business of disembarking with the only discontented look he 
had worn during the trip. 

But in the crowd and hurry of landing two hundred and 
fifty passengers, with as many trunks, carpetbags, and band- 
boxes, and the tumult of conflicting porters, draymen, hackmen, 
and greeting friends, the stranger was lost sight of. Several 
of the passengers had secretly determined to keep an eye upon 
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him, an idea having got abroad that he was a member of Par- 
liament, or some said the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, which the 
engineer averred with an oath to be the case, adding that “it 
was hard if he could not tell a Frenchman.” But it so hap- 
pened that every man on board had an object of greater interest 
to look after in the crowd, —viz. himself ; and what course the 
stranger took on landing, no one could say. 

It was not long before the captain discovered that the 
stranger had not gone on shore, for he perceived him occu- 
pying a retired seat on the transom, aft in the cabin, and that 
he appeared to intend returning to New York the next trip. 
His countenance had recovered its prevailing expression, and 
he just opened his lips to say that he “believed he should take 
the boat back.” Various speculations, no doubt, were made by 
the captain, the steward, the engineer, and the firemen, on a cir- 
cumstance, upon the whole, so singular; but, recollecting his 
clouded aspect as he approached Albany, they came to the con- 
clusion that he had forgotten something of importance in New 
York, that the recollection of it did not return to him till near 
the arrival of the boat, and consequently he was obliged to go 
down the river again. ‘“ You see that gentleman again?” says 
the engineer to the fireman. “I do,” replied Mr. Manyscald. 
“T suppose he has forgotten something in New York,” pursued 
the engineer, and thus closed a dialogue which a skillful novelist 
would have spread over three pages. 

The stranger’s demeanor on the return was the exact counter- 
part of that which he had worn on the ascent, — calm, satisfied, 
retired, perfectly at ease, a mind and senses formed to enjoy, 
reposing in the full possession of their objects. To describe 
his manner more minutely would be merely to repeat what we. 
have already said in the former part of this account. But the 
hypothesis by which the engineer and fireman had accounted 
for his return, and his melancholy looks at Albany, was over- 
thrown by the extraordinary fact that as they drew near to 
New York his countenance was overshadowed by the same 
clouds that had before darkened it. He was even more per- 
plexed in spirit than he had before seemed; and he ordered 
his servant to look after the baggage, with a pettishness that 
contrasted strangely with his calm deportment. The engineer, 
who had noticed this, was determined to watch him closely ; 
and the fireman swore he would follow him up to the head of 
Cortlandt Street. But just as the steamboat was rounding into 
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the slip, a sloop was descending the river with wind and tide, 
and some danger of collision arose. It was necessary that the 
engineer should throw his wheels back, with all possible expe- 
dition. This event threw the fire room into a little confusion, 
succeeded by some remarks of admiration at the precision with 
which the engine worked, and the boast of the fireman “how 
sweetly she went over her centers.” This bustle below was 
followed by that of arriving; the usual throng of friends, por- 
ters, passengers, draymen, hackmen, and barrowmen breast- 
ing each other on the deck, on the plank which led from the 
boat, on the slip, and in the street, completed the momentary 
confusion; and when the engineer and fireman had readjusted 
their apartment, they burst out at once on each other with the 
question and reply, “Did you see which way that gentleman 
went?” “Hang it, no.” The captain and the steward were 
much in the same predicament. “I meant to have had an eye 
after ‘that gentleman,’ ” said the captain, * but he has given me 
the slip.” 

t was, accordingly, with a good deal of surprise that, on 
descending to the cabin, he again saw the stranger, in the old 
place, again prepared to all appearance to go back to Albany, 
and again heard the short remark, “I believe I shall take the 
boat back.” But the captain was well bred, and the stranger 
a good customer; so that no look escaped the former, expres- 
sive of the sentiments which this singular conduct excited in 
him. The same decorum, however, did not restrain the engi- 
neer and fireman. As soon as they perceived the stranger on 
his accustomed walk up and down deck, the engineer cried out, 
with a preliminary obtestation which we do not care to repeat, 
“Mr. Manyscald, do you see ‘that gentleman’?” “ Ay, ay,” 
was the answer. “ Whocanhe be?” “Tell that if you can,” 
rejoined the engineer; “it ain’t every man that’s willing to be 
known. For my own part, I believe it’s Bolivar come to tap 
the dam over the Mohawk, and let the kanol waste out.” The 
fireman modestly inquired his reason for thinking it was Boli- 
var, but the engineer, a little piqued at having his judgment 
questioned, merely muttered that “it was hard if a man who 
_had been an engineer for ten years couldn’t tell a Frenchman.” 

During the passage, nothing escaped the stranger that 
betrayed his history or errand; nor yet was there any affecta- 
tion of mystery or concealment. A close observer would have 
inferred (as is said to be the case with freemasonry) that no 
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secret escaped him, because there was none to escape; that his 
conduct, though not to be accounted for by those unacquainted 
with him, was probably consistent with the laws of human 
nature and the principles of a gentleman. It is precisely, how- 
ever, a case like this which most stimulates the curiosity and 
awakens the suspicions of common men. They think the 
natural unaffected air but a deeper disguise; and it cannot be 
concealed that in the course of the third passage, very hard 
allusions were made by the engineer and fireman to the char- 
acter of Major André as a spy. The sight of West Point 
probably awakened this reminiscence in the mind of the engi- 
neer, who, in the ardor of his patriotic feeling, forgot it was 
time of peace. The fireman was beginning to throw out a 
submissive hint that he did not know “that, in time of peace, 
even an Englishman could be hung for going to West Point; ” 
but the engineer interrupted him, and expressed his belief with 
an oath, that “if General Jackson could catch ‘that gentle- 
man’” (as he now called him with a little sneer on the word) 
“he would hang him, under the second article of the rules of 
war.” ‘For all me,” meekly responded the fireman, as he 
shouldered a stick of pitch pine into the furnace. 

It is remarked, by authors who have spoken on the subject 
of juggling, that the very intensity with which a company eyes 
the juggler facilitates his deceptions. He has but to give their 
eyes and their thoughts a slight misdirection, and then he may, 
for a moment, do almost anything unobserved, in full view. A 
vague impression, growing out of the loose conversation in the 
fire room, had prevailed among the attendants and others in the 
boat that the gentleman was a foreigner, going to explore, if not 
to tap, the canal. With this view, they felt no doubt he would, 
on the return, land at Albany ; a lookout was kept for him, and, 
though he was unnoticed in the throng at the place of debarka- 
tion, it was ascribed to the throng that the gentleman was un- 
noticed. “I tell you, you'll hear mischief from ‘that gentle- 
man’ yet,” said the engineer, throwing off his steam. 

What, then, was their astonishment, and even that of the 
captain and steward, to find the stranger was still in the cabin, 
and prepared to all appearance for a fourth trip! The captain 
felt he hardly knew how; we may cail it queer. He stifled, 
however, his uneasy emotions, and endeavored to bow respect- 
fully to the stranger’s usual remark, “I think I shall take the 
boat back.” Aware of the busy speculation which had begun 
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to express itself in the fire room, he requested the steward not 
to let it be known that “that gentleman” was going down 
again; and it remained a secret till the boat was under way. 
About half an hour after it had started, the gentleman left the 
cabin to take one of his walks on deck, and in passing along 
was seen at the same instant by the engineer and fireman. 
For a moment they looked at each other with nn expression 
of displeasure and resolution strongly mingled. Not a word 
was said by either; but the fireman dropped a huge stick of 
pine, which he was lifting into the furnace, and the engineer 
as promptly cut off the steam from the engine and brought the 
wheels toa stand. The captain of course rushed forward, and 
inquired if the boiler had collapsed (the modern polite word 
for bursting), and met the desperate engineer coming up to 
speak for himself. “Captain,” said he, with a kind of high- 
pressure movement of his arm, “I have kept up steam ever 
since there was such a thing as steam on the river. Copper 
boiler or iron, high pressure or low, give me the packing of my 
own cylinder, and I’ll knock under to no man. But if we are 
to have ‘ that gentleman’ up and down, down and up, and up 
and down again, like a sixty-horse piston, I know one that 
won't raise another inch of steam if he starves for it.” 

The unconscious subject of this tumult had already retreated 
to his post in the cabin, before the scene began, and was, luckily, 
ignorant of the trouble he was causing. The captain, who was 
a prudent man, spoke in a conciliatory tone to the engineer, 
promised to ask the stranger who he was and what was his 
business, and, if he found the least cause of dissatisfaction, to 
set him on shore at Newburgh. The mollified engineer re- 
turned to his department, the fireman shouldered a huge stick 
of pine into the furnace, the steam rushed hissing into the 
cylinder, and the boat was soon moving her twelve knots an 
hour on the river. 

The captain, in the extremity of the moment, had promised 
what it was hard to perform, and now experienced a sensible 
palpitation as he drew near to the stranger to fulfill the obliga- 
tion he had hastily assumed. The gentleman, however, had 
begun to surmise the true state of the case; he had noticed 
the distrustful looks of the crew and the dubious expressions 
of the captain and steward. As the former approached him, 
he determined to relieve the embarrassment under which, it was 
plain, he was going to address him, and said, “I perceive, sir, 
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you are at a loss to account for my remaining on board the 
boat for so many successive trips, and, if I mistake not, your 
people view me with suspicious eyes. The truth is, captain, 
I believe I shall pass the summer with you.” 

The stranger paused to notice (somewhat wickedly) the 
effect of this intelligence on the captain, whose eyes began to 
grow round at the intimation; but in a moment pursued: 
“You must know, captain, I am one of those persons — favored 
I will not say — who, being above the necessity of laboring for 
a subsistence, are obliged to resort to some extraordinary means 
to get through the year. I am a Carolinian, and pass my sum- 
mers in traveling. I have been obliged to come by land, for 
the sake of seeing friends and transacting business by the way. 
Did you ever, captain, travel by land from Charleston to Phila- 
delphia?” 

The captain shook his head in the negative. 

“ You may thank heaven for that. Oh, captain, the crazy 
stages, the vile roads, the rivers to be forded, the sands to be 
plowed through, the comfortless inns, the crowd, the noise, 
the heat! But I must not dwell on it. Suffice it to say, I 
have suffered everything, both moving and stationary. I have 
been overturned, and had my shoulder dislocated, in Virginia. 
I have been robbed between Baltimore and Havre de Grace. 
At Philadelphia I have had my place in the mail coach taken 
up by a way passenger; I have been stowed by the side of a 
drunken sailor in New Jersey; I have been beguiled into a 
fashionable boarding house in the crowded season, in New 
York. Once I have had to sit on a bag of turkeys which was 
going to the stage proprietor, who was also keeper of a hotel; 
three rheumatic fevers have I caught by riding in the night 
against a window that would not close; near Elkton I was 
washed away in a gully, and three horses drowned; at Sara- 
toga I have been suffocated ; at Montreal, eaten of fleas; in 
short, captain, in the pursuit of pleasure I have suffered the 
pains of purgatory. For the first time in my life, I have met 
with comfort, ease, and enjoyment on board the ‘Chancellor.’ 
{ was following the multitude to the Springs. As I drew near 
to Albany, my heart sank within me as I thought of the little 
prison in which I should be shut up at one of the fashionable 
hotels. In the very moment of landing, my courage failed me, 
and I returned to the comforts of another trip in your excellent 
boat. We went down to New York: I was about to step on 
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shore, and saw a well-dressed gentleman run down by a swine 
in my sight. I shrank back again into your cabin, where I 
have found such accommodations as I have never before met 
away from home; and, if you are not unwilling to have a 
season passenger, I intend to pass the ensuing three months on 
board your boat.” 

The captain blushed and bowed, gratified, and ashamed of 
his suspicions. He hurried up to put the engineer at ease, who 
was not less gratified at the high opinion the stranger had of 
the “ Chancellor,” and, as long as the boat continued to ply for 
the rest of the season, remarked at least once a trip to the fire- 
man, “* That gentleman’ knows what’s what.” 


——Wwoa}oo-— 


LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 
By FREDERICK 8. COZZENS. 
(From the ‘‘ Sparrowgrass Papers. ~ 


[FrepericK Swartwout Cozzens, an American writer, was born in New 
York city, March 5, 1818; died in Brooklyn, N.Y., December 23, 1869. He was 
in early life a leading wine merchant of New York and editor of the Wine Press, 
a trade paper for which he wrote articles on the cultivation of the grape and 
the manufacture of wine. Subsequently he contributed to the Anickerbocker 
Magazine, Putnam’s, etc., aud published the popular ‘ Sparrowgrass Papers”? 
(1856), ‘* Prismatics,’’ ‘‘ Acadia: a Sojourn among the Bluenoses,” ‘‘ True 
History of Plymouth,’’] 


IT is a good thing to live in the country,— to escape from 
the prison walls of the metropolis— the great brickery we call 
“‘the city ’’—and to live amid blossoms and leaves, in shadow 
and sunshine, in moonlight and starlight, in rain, mist, dew, 
hoarfrost, and drought, out in the open campaign, and under 
the blue dome that is bounded by the horizon only. It is a 
good thing to have a well with dripping buckets, a porch with 
honey buds and sweet bells, a hive embroidered with nimble 
bees, a sundial mossed over, ivy up to the eaves, curtains of 
dimity, a tumbler of fresh flowers in your bedroom, a rooster 
on the roof, and a dog under the piazza. 

When Mrs. Sparrowgrass and I moved into the country, with 
our heads full of fresh butter, and cool, crisp radishes for tea, 
with ideas entirely lucid respecting milk, and a looseness of 
calculation as to the number in family it would take a good 
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laying hen to supply with fresh eggs every morning, — when 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass and I moved into the country, we found 
some preconceived notions had to be abandoned, and some 
departures made from the plans we had laid down in the little 
back parlor of Avenue G. 

One of the first achievements in the country is early rising, 
— with the lark, — with the sun, — while the dew is on the grass, 
“under the opening eyelids of the morn,” and so forth. Early 
rising! What can be done with five or six o’clock in town? 
What may not be done at those hours in the country ?— with 
the hoe, the rake, the dibble, the spade, the watering pot? To 
plant, prune, drill, transplant, graft, train, and sprinkle! Mrs. 
S. and I agreed to rise early in the country. 


Richard and Robin were two pretty men, 
They laid in bed till the clock struck ten: 
Up jumped Richard and looked at the sky: 
O Brother Robin! the sun’s very high! 


Early rising in the country is not an instinct: it is a sentiment, 
and must be cultt vated. 

A friend recommended me to send to the south side of Long 
Island for some very prolific petatoes, — the real hippopotamus 
breed. Down went my man, and, what with expenses of horse 
hire, tavern bills, toll gates, and breaking a wagon, the hippo- 
potami cost as much apiece as pineapples. They were fine pota- 
toes, though, with comely features, and large, languishing eyes, 
that promised increase of family without delay. As I worked 
my own garden (for which I hired a landscape gardener, at two 
doliars per day, to give me instructions), I concluded that the 
object of my first experiment in early rising should be the 
planting of the hippopotamuses. I accordingly rose the next 
morning at five, and it rained! I rose next day at five and it 
rained! The next and it rained! It rained for two weeks! We 
had splendid potatoes every day for dinner. ‘ My dear,” said I 
to Mrs. Sparrowgrass, ‘where did you get these fine potatoes ?” 
“Why,” said she, innocently, “ out of that basket from Long 
Island!” The last of the hippopotamuses were before me, 
peeled, and boiled, and mashed, and baked, with a nice thin 
brown crust on the top. 

I was more successful afterwards. I did get some fine seed 
potatoes in the ground. But something was the matter; at 
the end of the season I did not get as many out as I had put in. 
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Mrs. Sparrowgrass, who is a notable housewife, said to me 
one day, “ Now, my dear, we shall soon have plenty of eggs, for 
I have been buying a lot of young chickens.” There they were, 
each one with as many feathers as a grasshopper, and a chirp 
not louder. Of course we looked forward with pleasant hopes 
to the period when the first cackle should announce the milk- 
white egg, warmly deposited in the hay which we had provided 
bountifully. They grew finely, and one day I ventured to re- 
mark that our hens had remarkably large combs, to which Mrs. 
S. replied, Yes, indeed, she had observed that; but if I wanted 
to have a real treat, I ought to get up early in the morning and 
hear themcrow. “Crow!” said I, faintly; “our hens .crow- 
ing! Then, by ‘the cock that crowed in the morn, to wake the 
priest all shaven and shorn,’ we might as well give up all hopes 
of having any eggs,” said I; “ for, as sure as you live, Mrs. S., 
our hens are all roosters!” And so they were roosters! they 
grew up and fought with the neighbor’s chickens, until there 
was not a whole pair of eyes on either side of the fence. 

A dog is a good thing to have in the country. I have one 
which I raised from a pup. He is a good, stout fellow, and a 
hearty barker and feeder. The man of whom I bought him 
said he was thoroughbred, but he begins to have a mongrel look 
about him. He is a good watch dog, though; for the moment 
he sees any suspicious-looking person about the premises he 
comes right into the kitchen and gets behind the stove. First 
we kept him in the house, and he scratched all night to get out. 
Then we turned him out, and he scratched all night to get in. 
Then we tied him up at the back of the garden, and he howled 
so that our neighbor shot at him twice before daybreak. Fi- 
nally we gave him away, and he came back ; and now he is just 
recovering from a fit, in which he has torn up the patch that 
has been sown for our spring radishes. 

A good, strong gate is a necessary article for your garden, 
—a good, strong, heavy gate, with a dislocated hinge, so that it 
will neither open nor shut. Suchaone have JI. The grounds 
before my fence are in common, and all the neighbors” cows 
pasture there. I remarked to Mrs. S., as we stood at the win- 
dow in a June sunset, how placid and picturesque the cattle 
looked, as they strolled about, cropping the green herbage. 
Next morning I found the innocent creatures in my garden. 
They had not left a green thing in it. The corn in the milk, 
the beans on the poles, the young cabbages, the tender lettuce, 
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even the thriving shoots on my young fruit trees had vanished. 
And there they were, looking quietly on the ruin they had 
made. Our watch dog, too, was forgathering with them. It 
was too much: so I got a large stick and drove them all out, 
except a young heifer, whom I chased all over the flower beds, 
breaking down my trellises, my woodbines and sweet briers, my 
roses and petunias, until I cornered her in the hot bed. I had 
to call for assistance to extricate her from the sashes, and her 
owner has sued me for damages. I believe I shall move in 
town. 
* * * * * * * 

We have put a dumb waiter in our house. A dumb waiter 
is a good thing to have in the country, on account of its con- 
venience. If you have company, everything can be sent up 
from the kitchen without any trouble, and, if the baby gets to 
be unbearable on account of his teeth, you can dismiss the com- 
plainant by stuffing him in one of the shelves and letting him 
down upon the help. To provide for contingencies, we had all 
our floors deafened. In consequence, you cannot hear anything 
that is going on in the story below; and, when you are in the 
upper room of the house, there might be a Democratic ratifica- 
tion meeting in the cellar and you would not know it. There- 
fore, if any one should break into the basement, it would not 
disturb us; but, to please Mrs. Sparrowgrass, I put stout iron 
bars in all the lower windows. Besides, Mrs. Sparrowgrass 
had bought a rattle when she was in Philadelphia, —such a 
rattle as watchmen carry there. This is to alarm our neighbor, 
who, upon the signal, is to come to the rescue with his revolver. 
He is a rash msa, prone to pull trigger first and make inquiries 
afterwards. 

One evening Mrs. S. had retired, and I was busy writing, 
when it struck me a glass of ice water would be palatable. So 
I took the candle and a pitcher and went down to the pump. 
Our pump is in the kitchen. A country pump, in the kitchen, 
is more convenient ; but a well with buckets is certainly most 
picturesque. Unfortunately, our well water has not been 
sweet since it was cleaned out. First I had to open a bolted 
door that lets you into the basement hall, and then I went to 
the kitchen door, which proved to be locked. Then I remem- 
bered that our girl always carried the key to bed with her and 
slept with it under her pillow. Then I retraced my steps, 
bolted the basement door, and went up into the dining room. 
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As is always the case, I found, when I could not get any water, 
I was thirstier than I supposed I was. Then I thought I would 
wake our girl up. Then I concluded not to do it. Then I 
thought of the well; but I gave that up on account of its 
flavor. Then I opened the closet doors; there was no water 
there ; and then I thought of the dumb waiter! The novelty 
of the idea made me smile; I took out two of the movable 
shelves, stood the pitcher on the bottom of the dumb waiter, 
got in myself with the lamp, let myself down, until I supposed 
I was within a foot of the floor below, and then let go. 

We came down so suddenly that I was shot out of the appa- 
ratus as if it had been a catapult; it broke the pitcher, extin- 
guished the lamp, and landed me in the middle of the kitchen 
at midnight, with no fire, and the air not much above the zero 
point. The truth is, I had miscalculated the distance of the 
descent: instead of falling one foot, I had fallen five. My first 
impulse was to ascend by the way I came down, but I found 
that impracticable. Then I tried the kitchen door; it was 
locked : I tried to force it open; it was made of two-inch stuff, 
and held its own. Then I hoisted a window, and there were 
the rigid iron bars. If ever I felt angry at anybody it was at 
myself, for putting up those bars to please Mrs. Sparrowgrass. 
I put them up, not to keep people in, but to keep people out. 

I laid my cheek against the ice-cold barriers and looked out 
at the sky: not a star was visible; it was as black as ink over- 
head. Then I thought of Baron Trenck, and the prisoner of 
Chillon. Then I made a noise. I shouted until I was hoarse, 
and ruined our preserving kettle with the poker. That brought 
our dogs out in full bark, and between us we made night hide- 
ous. Then I thought I heard a voice, and listened: it was 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass calling to me from the top of the staircase. 
I tried to make her hear me, but the infernal dogs united with 
howl, and growl, and bark, so as to drown my voice, which is 
naturally plaintive and tender. Besides, there were two bolted 
doors and double deafened floors between us: how could she 
recognize my voice, even if she did hear it? Mrs. Sparrowgrass 
called once or twice, and then got frightened; the next thing 
I heard was a sound as if the roof had fallen in, by which I un- 
derstood that Mrs. Sparrowgrass was springing the rattle. That 
called out our neighbor, already wide awake: he came to the 
rescue with a bull terrier, a Newfoundiand pup, a lantern, and 
a revolyer. The moment he saw me at the window he shot at 
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me, but fortunately just missed me. I threw myself under the 
kitchen table and ventured to expostulate with him, but he 
would not listen to reason. In the excitement I had fo1gotten 
his name, and that made matters worse. It was not until 
he had roused up everybody around, broken in the basement 
door with an ax, gotten into the kitchen with his cursed sav- 
age dogs and shooting iron, and seized me by the collar, that he 
recognized me; and then he wanted me to explain it! But 
what kind of an explanation could I make to him? I told him 
he would have to wait until my mind was composed, and then I 
would let him understand the whole matter fully. But he 
never would have had the particulars from me, for I do not 
approve of neighbors that shoot at you, break in your door, and 
treat you, in your own house, as if you were a jail bird. He 
knows all about it, however ; somebody has told him: somebody 
tells everybody everything in our village. 


—o8Q, Co — 


A MORMON ROMANCE.’ 
By ARTEMUS WARD. 


(Cartes Farrar Brown, better known as Artemus Ward, was born at 
Waterford, Me., April 26, 1834. He worked as a compositor in Boston and 
elsewhere, became a reporter, and in 1858 began to write in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, under the name of ‘‘ Artemus Ward, Showman,” a series of 
humorous papers, descriptive of an imaginary traveling menagerie. In 1861 he 
entered the lecture field, and met with great success in the United States and in 
England, where he died of pulmonary consumption, at Southampton, March 6, 
1867. His chief work is ‘‘ Artemus Ward: His Book’’ (1862). ] 


I. 


_ THE morning on which Reginald Gloverson was to leave 
Great Salt Lake City with a mule train dawned beautifully. 

Reginald Gloverson was a young and thrifty Mormon, with 
an interesting family of twenty young and handsome wives. 
His unions had never. been blessed with children. As often as 
once a year he used to go to Omaha, in Nebraska, with a mule 
train for goods; but, although he had performed the rather 
perilous journey many times with entire safety, his heart was 
strangely sad on this particular morning, and filled with 
gloomy forebodings. 

The time for his departure had arrived. The high-spirited 
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mules were at the door, impatiently champing their bits. The 
Mormon stood sadly among his weeping wives. 

‘Dearest ones,” he said, “I am singularly sad at heart this 
morning; but do not let this depress you. The journey is a 
perilous one, but — pshaw!—-I have always come back safely 
heretofore, and why should I fear? Besides, I know that every 
night as I lie down on the broad starlit prairie, your bright 
faces will come to me in my dreams, and make my slumbers 
sweet and gentle. You, Emily, with your mild blue eyes, and 
you, Henrietta, with your splendid black hair, and you, Nelly, 
with your hair so brightly, beautifully golden, and you, Molly, 
with your cheeks so downy, and you, Betsy, with your wine- 
red lips, —far more delicious, though, than any wine I ever 
tasted, —and you, Maria, with your winsome voice, and you, 
Susan, with your — with your — that is to say, Susan, with your 
—and the other thirteen of you, each so good and beautiful, 
will come to me in sweet dreams, will you not, Dearestists ?” 

“Our own,” they lovingly chimed, “we will!” 

“And so farewell!” cried Reginald. “Come to my arms, 
my own!” he said, “that is, as many of you as can do it con- 
veniently at once, for I must away.” 

He folded several of them to his throbbing breast, and drove 
sadly away. 

But he had not gone far when the trace of the off-hind 
mule became unhitched. Dismounting, he essayed to adjust 
the trace ; but, ere he had fairly commenced the task, the mule, 
a singularly refractory animal, snorted wildly, and kicked 
Reginald frightfully in the stomach. He arose with difficulty 
and tottered feebly towards his mother’s house, which was near 
by, falling dead in her yard with the remark, “ Dear mother, 
I’ve come home to die!” 

“So I see,” she said. ‘ Where’s the mules ?” 

Alas! Reginald Gloverson could give no answer. In vain 
the heartstricken mother threw herself upon his inanimate 
form, crying, “Oh, my son! my son ! only tell me where the 
mules are, and then you may die if you want to.” 

In vain! in vain! Reginald had passed on. 


14h 


The mules were never found. 
Reginald’s heartbroken mother took the body home to her 
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unfortunate son’s widows. But before her arrival she indis- 
creetly sent a boy to burst the news gently to the afflicted 
wives, which he did by informing them, in a hoarse whisper, 
that their “‘old man had gone in.” 

The wives felt very badly indeed. 

“ He was devoted to me,” sobbed Emily. 

«“ And to me,” said Maria. 

“ Yes,” said Emily, “he thought considerably of you, but 
not so much as he did of me.” 

“I say he did!” 

“ And I say he didn’t!” 

“Hemid: 

“He didn’t!” 

“Don’t look at me with your squint eyes!” 

“Don’t shake your red head at me!” 

“ Sisters,” said the black-haired Henrietta, ‘‘ cease this un- 
seemly wrangling. I, as his first wife, shall strew flowers on 
his grave.” 

“No, you won't,” said Susan. “I, as his last wife, shall 
strew flowers on his grave. It’s my business to strew!” 

“You shan’t, so there!” said Henrietta. 

“You bet I will!” said Susan, with a tear-suffused 
cheek. ; 

“ Well, as for me,” said the practical Betsy, “I ain’t on the 
strew much ; but I shall ride at the head of the funeral pro- 
cession.” 

“Not if I’ve been introduced to myself, you won't,” said 
the golden-haired Nelly; ‘that’s my position. You bet your 
bonnet strings it is.” 

“Children,” said Reginald’s mother, “ you must do some 
crying, you know, on the day of the funeral; and how many 
pocket handkerchiefs will it take to go round? Betsy, you 
and Nelly ought to make one do between you.” 

“Ill tear her eyes out if she perpetrates a sob on my hand- 
kercher ! ” 

“Dear daughters-in-law,” said Reginald’s mother, ‘how 
unseemly is this anger! Mules is five hundred dollars a span, 
and every identical mule my poor boy had has been gobbled up 
by the red man. I knew when my Reginald staggered into 
the dooryard that he was on the die; but if I’d only thunk to 
ask him about them mules ere his gentle spirit took flight, it 
would have been four thousand dollars in our pockets, and no 
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mistake! Excuse these real tears, but you’ve never felt a 
parent’s feelin’s.” 


“It’s an oversight,” sobbed Maria. “Don’t blame us.” 


III. 


The funeral passed off in a very pleasant manner, nothing 
occurring to mar the harmony of the occasion. By a happy 
thought of Reginald’s mother, the wives walked to the grave 
twenty abreast, which rendered that part of the ceremony thor- 
oughly impartial. 

That night the twenty wives, with their heavy hearts, 
sought their twenty respective couches. But no Reginald 
occupied those twenty respective couches. Reginald would 
never more linger all night in blissful repose in those twenty 
respective couches ; Reginald’s head would never more press 
the twenty respective pillows of those twenty respective 
couches, — never, never more! 

In another house, not many leagues from the house of 
mourning, a gray-haired woman was weeping passionately. 
“He died,” she cried, “he died without signerfyin’, in any 
respect, where them mules went to!” 


IV. 


Two years are supposed to elapse between the third and 
fourth chapters of this original American romance. 

A manly Mormon, one evening as the sun was preparing to 
set among a select apartment of gold and crimson clouds in the 
western horizon,—although, for that matter, the sun has a 
right to “set” where it wants to, aad so, I may add, has a hen, 
—a manly Mormon, I say, tapped gently at the door of the 
mansion of the late Reginald Gloverson. 

The door was opened by Mrs. Susan Gloverson. 

“Ts this the house of the widow Gloverson?” the Mormon 
asked. 

“Tt is,” said Susan. 

«“ And how many is there of she?” he inquired. 

“There is about twenty of her, including me,” courteously 
returned the fair Susan. 

“Can I see her?” 


“You can.” 
27 
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“ Madam,” he softly said, addressing the twenty disconso- 
late widows, “I have seen part of ycu before. And although 
I have already twenty-five wives, whom I respect and tenderly 
care for, I can truly say I never felt love’s holy thrill till I saw 
thee! Be mine !—be mine!” he enthusiastically cried; “and 
we will show the world a striking illustration of the beauty and 
truth of the noble lines, only a good deal more so, — 


“ Twenty-one souls with a single thought, 
Twenty-one hearts that beat as one.” 


They were united, they were. 

Gentle reader, does not the moral of this romance show that 
—does it not, in fact, show that, however many there may be 
of a young widow woman — or, rather, does it not show that, 
whatever number of persons one woman may consist of — well, 
never mind what it shows. Only this writing Mormon romances 
is confusing to the inte'lect. You try it and see. 


——oopmioo 


DEMOCRACY AND WOMEN.’ 
By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
(From ‘‘ Democracy in America.’’) 


(Avexis Cuarves Henri Ciirer pp TocguEvILie, French philosopher and 
man of affairs, was born at Verneuil in Normandy, of an old patrician family, 
July 29, 1805; graduated at the College of Metz; became a lawyer, and in 1827 
a magistrate at Versailles ; in 1831 resigned to visit the United States and study 
its penitentiary system, which he wrote a report on, and the fruit of which was 
‘Democracy in America’? (1835-40). In 1839 he entered political life, adyo- 
cated the abolition of slavery and prison reform, and in 1847 became Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Imprisoned after the coup d’état, he retired to his estate, and 
wrote ‘‘The Old Régime and the Revolution.’? He died April 16, 1859. His 
works and letters were published in 1860.] 


EDUCATION OF YOUNG WoMEN IN THE UNITED STATES. 


No free communities ever existed without morals ; and,as I 
observed in the former part of this work, morals are the work 
of woman. Consequently, whatever affects the condition of 
women, their habits and their opinions, has great political im- 
portance in my eyes. Amongst almost all Protestant nations 
young women are far more the mistresses of their own actions 
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than they are in Catholic countries. This independence is still 
greater in Protestant countries like England, which have re- 
tained or acquired the right of self-government ; the spirit of 
freedom is then infused into the domestic circle by political 
habits and by religious opinions. In the United States the doc- 
trines of Protestantism are combined with great political free- 
dom and a most democratic state of society ; and nowhere are 
young women surrendered so early or so completely to their 
own guidance. Long before an American girl arrives at the 
age of marriage, her emancipation from maternal control begins : 
she has scarcely ceased to be a child when she already thinks 
for herself, speaks with freedom, and acts on her own impulse. 
The great scene of the world is constantly open to her view : 
far from seeking concealment, it is every day disclosed to her 
more completely, and she is taught to survey it with a firm and 
calm gaze. Thus the vices and dangers of society are early re- 
vealed to her ; as she sees them clearly, she views them without 
illusions, and braves them without fear; for she is full of re- 
liance on her own strength, and her reliance seems to be shared 
by all who are about her. An American girl scarcely ever dis- 
plays that virginal bloom in the midst of young desires, or that 
innocent and ingenuous grace, which usually attend the European 
woman in the transition from girlhood to youth. It is rarely 
that an American woman at any age displays childish timidity 
or ignorance. Like the young women of Europe, she seeks to 
please, but she knows precisely the cost of pleasing. If she does 
not abandon herself to evil, at least she knows that it exists ; 
and she is remarkable rather for purity of manners than for 
chastity of mind. I have been frequently surprised, and almost 
frightened, at the singular address and happy boldness with 
which young women in America contrive to manage their 
thoughts and their language amidst all the difficulties of stim- 
ulating conversation; a philosopher would have stumbled at 
every step along the narrow path which they trod without acci- 
dents and without effort. It is easy indeed to perceive that, 
even amidst the independence of early youth, an American 
woman is always mistress of herself: she indulges in all per- 
mitted pleasures, without yielding herself up to any of them ; 
and her reason never allows the reins of self-guidance to drop, 
though it often seems to hold them loosely. 

In France, where remnants of every age are still so strangely 
mingled in the opinions and tastes of the people, women com- 
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monly receive a reserved, retired, and almost conventual educa- 
tion, as they did in aristocratic times ; and then they are suddenly 
abandoned, without a guide and without assistance, in the midst 
of all the irregularities inseparable from democratic society. 
The Americans are more consistent. They have found out that 
in a democracy the independence of individuals cannot fail to 
be very great, youth premature, tastes ill-restrained, customs 
fleeting, public opinion often unsettled and powerless, paternal 
authority weak, and marital authority contested. Under these 
circumstances, believing that they had little chance of repress- 
ing in woman the most vehement passions of the human heart, 
they held that the surer way was to teach her the art of combat- 
ing those passions for herself. As they could not prevent her 
virtue from being exposed to frequent danger, they determined 
that she should know how best to defend it ; and more reliance 
was placed on the free vigor of her will than on safeguards 
which have been shaken or overthrown. Instead then of in- 
culcating mistrust of herself, they constantly seek to enhance 
their confidence in her own strength of character. As it is 
neither possible nor desirable to keep a young woman in per- 
petual or complete ignorance, they hasten to give her a 
precocious knowledge on all subjects. Far from hiding the 
corruptions of the world from her, they prefer that she should 
see them at once and train herself to shun them; and they 
hold it of more importance to protect her conduct than to be 
overscrupulous of her innocence. 

Although the Americans are a very religious people, they 
do not rely on religion alone to defend the virtue of woman ; 
they seek to arm her reason also. In this they have followed 
the same method as in several other respects; they first make 
the most vigorous efforts to bring individual independence to 
exercise a proper control over itself, and they do not call in the 
aid of religion until they have reached the utmost limits of 
human strength. I am aware that an education of this kind is 
not without danger ; I am sensible that it tends to invigorate 
the judgment at the expense of the imagination, and to make 
cold and virtuous women instead of affectionate wives and 
agreeable companions to man. Society may be more tranquil 
and better regulated, but domestic life has often fewer charms. 
These, however, are secondary evils, which may be braved for 
the sake of higher interests. At the stage at which we are 
now arrived the time for choosing is no longer within our con- 
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trol ; a democratic education is indispensable to protect women 
from the dangers with which democratic institutions and man- 
ners surround them. 


THE Youna WoMAN IN THE CHARACTER OF A WIFR. 


In America the independence of woman is irrecoverably lost 
in the bonds of matrimony: if an unmarried woman is less con- 
strained there than elsewhere, a wife is subjected to stricter 
obligations. The former makes her father’s house an abode of 
freedom and of pleasure; the latter lives in the home of her 
husband as if it were a cloister. Yet these two different condi- 
tions of life are perhaps not so contrary as may be supposed, and 
it is natural that the American women should pass through the 
one to arrive at the other. 

Religicus peoples and trading nations entertain peculiarly 
serious notions of marriage: the former consider the regularity 
of woman’s life as the best pledge and most certain sign of the 
purity of her morals; the latter regard it as the highest security 
for the order and prosperity of the household. The Americans 
are at the same time a puritanical people and a commercial 
nation : their religious opinions, as well as their trading habits, 
consequently lead them to require much abnegation on the part 
of woman, and a constant sacrifice of her pleasures to her 
duties which is seldom demanded of her in Europe. Thus in 
the United States the inexorable opinion of the public carefully 
circumscribes woman within the narrow circle of domestic 
interests and duties, and forbids her to step beyond it. 

Upon her entrance into the world a young American woman 
finds these notions firmly established ; she sees the rules which 
are derived from them; she is not slow to perceive that she 
cannot depart for an instant from the established usages of her 
contemporaries, without putting in jeopardy her peace of mind, 
her honor, nay even her social existence ; and she finds the 
energy required for such an act of submission in the firmness 
of her understanding and in the virile hatits which her educa- 
tion has given her. It may be said that she has learned by the 
_ use of her independence to surrender it without a struggle and 
without a murmur when the time comes for making the sacrifice. 
But no American woman falls into the toils of matrimony as 
into a snare held out to her simplicity and ignorance. She has 
been taught beforehand what is expected of her, and volun- 
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tarily and freely does she enter upon this engagement. She 
supports her new condition with courage, because she chose it. 
As in America paternal discipline is very relaxed and the con- 
jugal tie very strict, a young woman does not contract the 
latter without considerable circumspection and apprehension. 
Precocious marriages are rare. Thus American women do not 
marry until their understandings are exercised and ripened ; 
whereas in other countries most women generally only begin to 
exercise and to ripen their understandings after marriage. 

I by no means suppose, however, that the great change 
which takes place in all the habits of women in the United 
States, as soon as they are married, ought solely to be attrib- 
uted to the constraint of public opinion: it is frequently im- 
posed upon themselves by the sole effort of their own will. 
When the time for choosing a husband is arrived, that cold 
and stern reasoning power which has been educated and invig- 
orated by the free observation of the world teaches an Ameri- 
can woman that a spirit of levity and independence in the 
bonds of marriage is a constant subject of annoyance, not of 
pleasure ; it tells her that the amusements of the girl cannot 
become the recreations of the wife, and that the sources of a 
married woman’s happiness are in the home of her husband. 
As she clearly discerns beforehand the only road which can 
lead to domestic happiness, she enters upon it at once, and 
follows it to the end without seeking to turn back. 

The same strength of purpose which the young wives of 
America display, in bending themselves at once and without 
repining to the austere duties of their new condition, is no less 
manifest in all the great trials of their lives. In no country in 
the world are private fortunes more precarious than in the 
United States. It is not uncommon for the same man, in the 
course of his life, to rise and sink again through all the grades 
which lead from opulence to poverty. American women 
support these vicissitudes with calm and unquenchable energy: 
it would seem that their desires contract, as easily as they 
expand, with their fortunes. 

The greater part of the adventurers who migrate every 
year to people the western wilds belong, as I observed in the 
former part of this work, to the old Anglo-American race of 
the Northern States. Many of these men, who rush so boldly 
onwards in pursuit of wealth, were already in the enjoyment of 
a competency in their own part of the country. They take 
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their wives along with them, and make them share the count- 
less perils and privations which always attend the commence- 
ment of these expeditions. I have often met, even on the 
verge of the wilderness, with young women who, after having 
been brought up amidst all the comforts of the large towns of 
New England, had passed, almost without any intermediate 
stage, from the wealthy abode of their parents to a comfortless 
hovel ina forest. Fever, solitude, and a tedious life had not . 
broken the springs of their courage. Their features were im- 
paired and faded, but their looks were firm: they appeared to 
be at once sad and resolute. I do not doubt that these young 
American women had amassed, in the education of their early 
years, that inward strength which they displayed under these 
circumstances. ‘The early culture of the girl may still there- 
fore be traced, in the United States, under the aspect of mar- 
riage: her part is changed, her habits are different, but her 
character is the same. 


THAT THE EQUALITY OF CONDITIONS CONTRIBUTES TO THE 
MAINTENANCE OF Goop MORALS IN AMERICA. 


Some philosophers and historians have said, or have hinted, 
that the strictness of female morality was increased or dimin- 
ished simply by the distance of a country from the equator. 
This solution of the difficulty was an easy one; and nothing 
was required but a globe and a pair of compasses to settle in 
an instant one of the most difficult problems in the condition 
of mankind. But I am not aware that this principle of the 
materialists is supported by facts. The same nations have 
been chaste or dissolute at different periods of their history; 
the strictness or the laxity of their morals depended therefore 
on some variable cause, not only on the natural qualities of 
their country, which were invariable. I do not deny that in 
certain climates the passions which are occasioned by the 
mutual attraction of the sexes are peculiarly intense; but I 
am of opinion that this natural intensity may always be excited 
or restrained by the condition of society and by political insti- 
tutions. ; 

Although the travelers who have visited North America 
differ on a great number of points, they all agree in remarking 
that morals are far more strict there than elsewhere. It is 
evident that on this point the Americans are very superior to 
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their progenitors the English. A superficial glance at the two 
nations will establish the fact. In England, as in all other 
countries of Europe, public malice is constantly attacking the 
frailties of women. Philosophers and statesmen are heard to 
deplore that morals are not sufficiently strict, and the literary 
productions of the country constantly lead one to suppose so. 
In America all books, novels not excepted, suppose women to 
be chaste, and no one thinks of relating affairs of gallantry. 
No doubt this great regularity of American morals originates 
partly in the country, in the race of the people, and in their 
religion: but all these causes, which operate elsewhere, do not 
suffice to account for it; recourse must be had to some special 
reason. This reason appears to me to be the principle of 
equality and the institutions derived from it. Equality of con- 
ditions does not of itself engender regularity of morals, but it 
unquestionably facilitates and increases it. 

Amongst aristocratic nations birth and fortune frequently 
make two such different beings of man and woman that they 
can never be united to each other. ‘Their passions draw them 
together, but the condition of society, and the notions sug- 
gested by it, prevent them from contracting a permanent and 
ostensible tie. The necessary consequence is a great number 
of transient and clandestine connections. Nature secretly 
avenges herself for the constraint imposed upon her by the 
laws of man. This is not so much the case when the equality 
of conditions has swept away all the imaginary, or the real, 
barriers which separated man from woman. No girl then be- 
lieves that she cannot become the wife of the man who loves 
her; and this renders all breaches of morality before marriage 
very uncommon: for, whatever be the credulity of the pas- 
sions, a woman will hardly be able to persuade herself that she 
is beloved, when her lover is perfectly free to marry her and 
does not. 

The same cause operates, though more indirectly, on mar- 
ried life. Nothing better serves to justify an illicit passion, 
either to the minds of those who have conceived it or to the 
world which looks on, than compulsory or accidental mar- 
riages. In a country in which a woman is always free to 
exercise her power of choosing, and in which education has 
prepared her to choose rightly, public opinion is inexorable to 
her faults. The rigor of the Americans arises in part from 
this cause. They consider marriages as a covenant which is 
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often onerous, but every condition of which the parties are 
strictly bound to fulfill, because they knew all those conditions 
beforehand and were perfectly free not to have contracted them. 

The very circumstances which render matrimonial fidelity 
more obligatory also render it more easy. In aristocratic 
countries the object of marriage is rather to unite property 
than persons; hence the husband is sometimes at school and 
the wife at nurse when they are betrothed. It cannot be won- 
dered at if the conjugal tie which holds the fortunes of the 
pair united allows their hearts to rove; this is the natural re- 
sult of the nature of the contract. When, on the contrary, a 
man always chooses a wife for himself, without any external 
coercion or even guidance, it is generally a conformity of tastes 
and opinions which brings a man and a woman together, and 
this same conformity keeps and fixes them in close habits of 
intimacy. 

Our forefathers had conceived a very strange notion on the 
subject of marriage: as they had remarked that the small num- 
ber of love matches which occurred in their time almost always 
turned out ill, they resolutely inferred that it was exceedingly 
dangerous to listen to the dictates of the heart on the subject. 
Accident appeared to them to be a better guide than choice. 
Yet it was not very difficult to perceive that the examples 
which they witnessed did in fact prove nothing at all. For in 
the first place, if democratic nations leave a woman at liberty 
to choose her husband, they take care to give her mind suffi- 
cient knowledge, and her will sufficient strength, to make so 
important a choice: whereas the young women who, amongst 
aristocratic nations, furtively elope from the authority of their 
parents to throw themselves of their own accord into the arms 
of men whom they have had neither time to know, nor ability 
to judge of, are totally without those securities. It is not sur- 
prising that they make a bad use of their freedom of action 
the first time they avail themselves of it; nor that they fall into 
such cruel mistakes, when, not having received a democratic 
education, they choose to marry in conformity to democratic 
customs. But this is not all. When a man and woman are 
bent upon marriage in spite of the differences of an aristocratic 
state of society, the difficulties to be overcome are enormous. 
Having broken or relaxed the bonds of filial obedience, they 
have then to emancipate themselves by a final effort from the 
sway of custom and the tyranny of opinion; and when at 
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length they have succeeded in this arduous task, they stand 
estranged from their natural friends and kinsmen: the preju- 
dice they have crossed separates them from all, and places 
them in a situation which soon breaks their courage and sours 
their hearts. If, then, a couple married in this manner are 
first unhappy and afterwards criminal, it ought not to be at- 
tributed to the freedom of their choice, but rather to their liv- 
ing in a community in which this freedom of choice is not 
admitted. 

Moreover it should not be forgotten that the same effort 
which makes a man violently shake off a prevailing error 
commonly impels him beyond the bounds of reason; that, to 
dare to declare war, in however just a cause, against the opin- 
ion of one’s age and country, a violent and adventurous spirit 
is required, and that men of this character seldom arrive at 
happiness or virtue, whatever be the path they follow. And 
this, it may be observed by the way, is the reason why, in the 
most necessary and righteous revolutions, it is so rare to meet 
with virtuous or moderate revolutionary characters. There is 
then no just ground for surprise if a man, who in an age of 
aristocracy chooses to consult nothing but his own opinion and 
his own taste in the choice of a wife, soon finds that infractions 
of morality and domestic wretchedness invade his household : 
but when this same line of action is in the natural and ordi- 
nary course of things, when it is sanctioned by parental au- 
thority and backed by public opinion, it cannot be doubted 
that the internal peace of families will be increased by it, and 
conjugal fidelity more rigidly observed. 

Almost all men in democracies are engaged in public or 
professional life; and on the other hand the limited extent 
of common incomes obliges a wife to confine herself to the 
house, in order to watch in person and very closely over the 
details of domestic economy. All these distinct and compul- 
sory occupations are so many natural barriers, which, by keep- 
ing the two sexes asunder, render the solicitations of the one 
less frequent and less ardent—the resistance of the other 
more easy. 

Not indeed that the equality of conditions can ever succeed 
in making men chaste, but it may impart a less dangerous char- 
acter to their breaches of morality. As no one has then either 
sufficient time or opportunity to assail a virtue armed in self- 
defense, there will be at the same time a great number of 
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courtesans and a great number of virtuous women. This 
state of things causes lamentable cases of individual hardship, 
but it does not prevent the body of society from being strong 
and alert: it does not destroy family ties, or enervate the 
morals of the nation. Society is endangered not by the great 
profligacy of a few, but by laxity of morals amongst all. In 
the eyes of a legislator, prostitution is less to be dreaded than - 
intrigue. 

‘The tumultuous and constantly harassed life which equality 
makes men lead, not only distracts them from the passion of 
love, by denying them time to indulge in it, but it diverts them 
' from it by another more secret but more certain road. Ail 
men who live in democratic ages more or less contract the 
ways of thinking of the manufacturing and trading classes ; 
their minds take a serious, deliberate, aud positive turn; they 
are apt to relinquish the ideal, in order to pursue some visi- 
ble and proximate object, which appears to be the natural and 
necessary aim of their desires. ‘Thus the principte of equality 
does not destroy the imagination, but lowers its flight to the 
level of the earth. No men are less addicted to reverie than 
the citizens of a democracy; and few of them are ever known 
to give way to those idle and solitary meditations which com- 
monly precede and produce the great emotions of the heart. 
Tt is true they attach great importance to procuring for them- 
selves that sort of deep, regular, and quiet affection which 
constitutes the charm and safeguard of life, but they are not 
apt to run after those violent and capricious sources of excite- 
ment which disturb and abridge it. 

I am aware that all this is only applicable in its full extent 
to America, and cannot at present be extended to Europe. In 
the course of the last half-century, whilst laws and customs 
have impelled several European nations with unexampled force 
towards democracy, we have not had occasion to observe that 
the relations of man and woman have become more orderly 
or more chaste. In some places the very reverse may be de- 
tected: some classes are more strict —the general morality of 
the people appears to be more lax. I do not hesitate to make 
‘the remark, for I am as little disposed to flatter my contempo- 
raries as to malign them. This fact must distress, but it ought 
not to surprise us. The propitious influence which a demo- 
cratic state of society may exercise upon orderly habits is one 
of those tendencies which can only be discovered after a time. 
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If the equality of conditions is favorable to purity of morals, 
the social commotion by which conditions are rendered equal 
is adverse to it. In the last fifty years, during which France 
has been undergoing this transformation, that country has 
rarely had freedom, always disturbance. Amidst this uni- 
versal confusion of notions and this general stir of opinions 
—amidst this incoherent mixture of the just and the unjust, 
of truth and falsehood, of right and might — public virtue has 
become doubtful, and private morality wavering. But all revo- 
lutions, whatever may have been their object or their agents, 
have at first produced similar consequences ; even those which 
have in the end drawn the bonds of morality more tightly 
began by loosening them. The violations of morality which 
the French frequently witness do not appear to me to have 
a permanent character; and this is already betokened by some 
curious signs of the times. 

Nothing is more wretchedly corrupt than an aristocracy 
which retains its wealth when it has lost its power, and which 
still enjoys a vast deal of leisure after it is reduced to mere 
vulgar pastimes. The energetic passions and great conceptions 
which animated it heretofore leave it then; and nothing re- 
mains to it but a host of petty consuming vices, which cling 
about it like worms upon a carcass. No one denies that the 
French aristocracy of the last century was extremely dissolute ; 
whereas established habits and ancient belief still preserved 
some respect for morality amongst the other classes of society. 
Nor will it be contested that at the present day the remnants of 
that same acistocracy exhibit a certain severity of morals ; whilst 
laxity of morals appears to have spread amongst the middle and 
lower ranks. So that the same families which were most prof- 
ligate fifty years ago are nowadays the most exemplary, and 
democracy seems only to have strengthened the morality of 
the aristocratic classes. The French Revolution, by dividing 
the fortunes of the nobility, by forcing them to attend assidu- 
ously to their affairs and to their families, by making them 
live under the same roof with their children, and in short by 
giving a more rational and serious turn to their minds, has 
imparted to them, almost without their being aware of it, a 
reverence for religious belief, a love of order, of tranquil pleas- 
ures, of domestic endearments, and of comfort; whereas the 
rest of the nation, which had naturally these same tastes, was 
carried away into excesses by the effort which was required to 
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overthrow the laws and political habits of the country. The 
old French aristocracy has undergone the consequences of the 
revolution, but it neither felt the revolutionary passions, nor 
shared in the anarchical excitement which produced that crisis ; 
it may easily be conceived that this aristocracy feels the salu- 
tary influence of the revolution in its manners, before those who 
achieve it. It may therefore be said, though at first it seems 
paradoxical, that, at the present day, the most anti-democratic 
classes of the nation principally exhibit the kind of morality 
which may reasonably be anticipated from democracy. I can- 
not but think that when we shall have obtained all the effects 
of this democratic revolution, after having got rid of the tumult 
it has caused, the observations which are now only applicable 
to the few will gradually become true of the whole community. 


How THE AMERICANS UNDERSTAND THE EQUALITY OF THE 
SEXES. 


I have shown how democracy destroys or modifies the dif- 
ferent inequalities which originate in society ; but is this all? 
or does it not ultimately affect that great inequality of man and 
woman which has seemed, up to the present day, to be eternally 
based in human nature? I believe that the social changes 
which bring nearer to the same level the father and son, the 
master and servant, and suveriors and inferiors generally speak- 
ing, will raise woman and make her more and more the equal 
of man. But here, more than ever, I feel the necessity of mak- 
ing myself clearly understood ; for there is no subject on which 
the coarse and lawless fancies of our age have taken a freer 
range. 

There are people in Europe who, confounding together the 
different characteristics of the sexes, would make of man and 
woman beings not only equal but alike. They would give to 
both the same functions, impose on both the same duties, and 
grant to both the same rights; they would mix them in all 
things — their occupations, their pleasures, their business. It 
may readily be conceived that, by thus attempting to make one 
sex equal to the other, both are degraded ; and from so prepos- 
terous a medley of the works of nature nothing could ever 
result but weak men and disorderly women. 

It is not thus that the Americans understand that species of 
democratic equality which may be established between the sexes. 
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They admit that, as nature has appointed such wide differences 
between the physical and moral constitution of man and woman, 
her manifest design was to give a distinct employment to their 
various faculties; and they hold that improvement does not 
consist in making beings so dissimilar do pretty nearly the 
same things, but in getting each of them to fulfill their respec- 
tive tasks in the best possible manner. The Americans have 
applied to the sexes the great principle of political economy 
which governs the manufactures of our age, by carefully divid- 
ing the duties of man from those of woman, in order that the 
great work of society may be the better carried on. 

In no country has such constant care been taken as in 
America to trace two clearly distinct lines of action for the 
two sexes, and to make them keep pace one with the other, but 
in two pathways which are always different. American women 
never manage the outward concerns of the family, or conduct 
a business, or take a part in political life; nor are they, on 
the other hand, ever compelled to perform the rough labor of 
the fields, or to make any of those laborious exertions which 
demand the exertion of physical strength. No families are so 
poor as to form an exception to this rule. If on the one hand 
an American woman cannot escape from the quiet circle of 
domestic employments, on the other hand she is never forced 
to go beyond it. Hence it is that the women of America, 
who often exhibit a masculine strength of understanding and 
a manly energy, generally preserve great delicacy of personal 
appearance and always retain the manners of women, although 
they sometimes show that they have the hearts and minds of 
men. 

Nor have the Americans ever supposed that one consequence 
of democratic principles is the subversion of marital power, or 
the confusion of the natural authorities in families. They hold 
that every association must have a head in order to accomplish 
its object, and that the natural head of the conjugal association 
isman. ‘They do not therefore deny him the right of directing 
his partner; and they maintain that in the smaller association 
of husband and wife, as well as in the great social community, 
the object of democracy is to regulate and legalize the powers 
which are necessary, not to subvert all power. This opinion 
is not peculiar te oue sex, and contested by the other: I 
never observed that the women of America consider conjugal 
authority as a fortunate usurpation of their rights, nor that 
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they thought themselves degraded by submitting to it. It 
appeared to me, on the contrary, that they attach a sort of 
pride to the voluntary surrender of their own will, and make it 
their boast to bend themselves to the yoke, not to shake it off. 
Such atleast is the feeling expressed by the most virtuous of 
their sex; the others are silent; and in the United States it is 
not the practice for a guilty wife to clamor for the rights of 
women, whilst she is trampling on her holiest duties. 

It has often been remarked that in Europe a certain degree 
of contempt lurks even in the flattery which men lavish upon 
women: although a European frequently affects to be the slave 
of woman, it may be seen that he never sincerely thinks her his 
equal. In the United States men seldom compliment women, 
but they daily show how much they esteem them. They con- 
stantly display an entire confidence in the understanding of a 
wife, and a profound respect for her freedom; they have de- 
cided that her mind is just as fitted as that of a man to discover 
the plain truth, and her heart as firm to embrace it; and they 
have never sought to piace her virtue, any more than his, under 
the shelter of prejudice, ignorance, and fear. It would seem 
that in Europe, where man so easily submits to the despotic 
sway of women, they are nevertheless curtailed of some of the 
greatest qualities of the human species, and considered as seduc- 
tive but imperfect beings ; and (what may well provoke aston- 
ishment) women ultimately look upon themselves in the same 
light, and almost consider it as a privilege that they are en- 
titled to show themselves futile, feeble, and timid. The women 
of America claim no such privileges. 

Again, it may be said that in our morals we have reserved 
strange immunities to man; so that there is, as it were, one 
virtue for his use, and another for the guidance of his partner ; 
and that, according to the opinion of the public, the very same 
act may be punished alternately as a crime or only as a fault. 
The Americans know not this iniquitous division of duties 
and rights; amongst them the seducer is as much dishonored 
as his victim. It is true that the Americans rarely lavish upon, 
women those eager attentions which are commonly paid them 
in Europe; but their conduct to women always implies that 
they suppose them to be virtuous and refined; and such is the 
respect entertained for the moral freedom of the sex that in 
the presence of a woman the most guarded language is used, 
lest her ear should be offended by an expression. In America 
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a young unmarried woman may, alone and without fear, under- 
take a long journey. 

The legislators of the United States, who have mitigated 
almost all the penalties of criminal law, still make rape a 
capital offense, and no crime is visited with more inexorable 
severity by public opinion. This may be accounted for; as the 
Americans can conceive nothing more precious than a woman’s 
honor, and nothing which ought so much to be respected as 
her independence, they hold that no punishment is too severe 
for the man who deprives her of them against her will. In 
France, where the same offense is visited with far milder pen- 
alties, it is frequently difficult to get a verdict from a jury 
against the prisoner. Is this a consequence of contempt of 
decency or contempt of women? I cannot but believe that it 
is a contempt of one and of the other. 

Thus the Americans do not think that man and woman 
have either the duty or the right to perform the same offices, 
but they show an equal regard for both their respective parts; 
and though their lot is different, they consider both of them 
as beings of equal value. They do not give to the courage of 
woman the same form or the same direction as to that of man; 
but they never doubt her courage: and if they hold that man 
and his partner ought not always to exercise their intellect and 
understanding in the same manner, they at least believe the 
understanding of the one to be as sound as that of the other, 
and her intellect to be as clear. Thus, then, whilst they have 
allowed the social inferiority of woman to subsist, they have 
done all they ceuld to raise her morally and intellectually to 
the level of man; and in this respect they appear to me to 
have excallently understood the true principle of democratic 
improvement. As for myself, I do not hesitate to avow that, 
although the women of the United States are confined within 
the narrow circle of domestic life, and their situation is in some 
respects one of extreme dependence, I have nowhere seen woman 
occupying a loftier position; and if I were asked, now that I 
am drawing to the close of this work, in which I have spoken 
of so many important things done by the Americans, to what 
the singular prosperity and growing strength of that people 
ought mainly to be attributed, I should reply, — to the superi- 
ority of their women. 
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PIONEER LIFE IN AMERICA.! 
By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


(From ‘‘ Democracy in America,’’) 


I FIND in my traveling journal a passage which may serve 
to convey a more complete notion of the trials to which the 
women of America, who consent to follow their husbands into 
the wilds, are often subjected. This description has nothing 
to recommend it to the reader but its strict accuracy. 

“. . . From time to time we come to fresh clearings; all 
thee places are alike; I shall describe the one ai which we 
have halted to-night, for it will serve to remind me of all the 
others. 

The bell which the pioneers hang round the necks of their 
cattle, in order to find them again in the woods, announced our 
approach to a clearing, when we were yet a long way off; and we 
soon afterwards heard the stroke of the hatchet, hewing down 
the trees of the forest. As we came nearer, traces of destruc- 
tion marked the presence of civilized man; the road was strewn 
with shattered boughs; trunks of trees, half consumed by fire, 
or cleft by the wedge, were still standing in the track we were 
following. We continued to proceed till we reached a wood 
in which all the trees seemed to have been suddenly struck 
dead ; in the height of summer their boughs were as leafless as 
in winter ; and upon closer examination we found that a deep 
circle had been cut round the bark, which by stopping the cir- 
culation of the sap, soon kills the tree. We were informed 
that this is commonly the first thing a pioneer does; as he 
cannot in the first year cut down all the trees which cover his 
new parcel of land, he sows Indian corn under their branches, 
and puts the trees to death in order to prevent them from injur- 

ing his crop. 

Beyond this field, at present imperfectly traced out, we 
suddenly came upon the cabin of its owner, situated in the 
center of a plot of ground more carefully cultivated than the 
rest, but where man was still waging unequal warfare with 
the forest ; there the trees were cut down, but their roots were 
not SEY and the trunks still encumbered the ground which 
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they so recently shaded. Around these dry blocks, wheat, 
suckers of trees, and plants of every kind grow and intertwine 
in all the luxuriance of wild, untutored Nature. Amidst this 
vigorous and various vegetation stands the house of the pioneer, 
or, as they call it, the log house. Like the ground about it, 
this rustic dwelling bore marks of recent and hasty labor; its 
length seemed not to exceed thirty feet, its height fifteen; the 
walls as well as the roof were formed of rough trunks of trees, 
between which a little moss and clay had been inserted to keep 
out the cold and rain. 

As night was coming on, we determined to ask the master 
of the log house for a lodging. At the sound of our footsteps, 
the children who were playing amongst the scattered branches 
sprang up and ran towards the house, as if they were fright- 
ened at the sight of man; whilst two large dogs, almost wild, 
with ears erect and outstretched nose, came growling out of 
their hut, to cover the retreat of their ycung masters. The 
pioneer himself made his appearance at the door of his dwell- 
ing; he looked at us with a rapid and inquisitive glance, made 
a sign to the dogs to go into the house, and set them the ex- 
ample, without betraying either curiosity or apprehension at 
our arrival. 

We entered the log house: the inside is quite unlike that of 
the cottages of the peasantry of Europe: it contains more that 
is superfluous, less that is necessary. A single window with a 
muslin blind; on a hearth of trodden clay an immense fire, 
which lights the whole structure; above the hearth a good 
rifle, a deer’s skin, and plumes of eagles’ feathers; on the right 
hand of the chimney a map of the United States, raised and 
shaken by the wind through the crannies in the wall; near the 
map, upon a shelf formed of a roughly hewn plank, a few vol- 
umes of books,—a Bible, the six first books of Milton, and 
two of Shakespeare’s plays; along the wall, trunks instead of 
closets ; in the center of the room a rude table, with legs of 
green wood, and with the bark still upon them, looking as if 
they grew out of the ground on which they stood; but on this 
table a teapot of British ware, silver spoons, cracked teacups, 
and some newspapers. 

The master of this dwelling has the strong angular features 
and lank limbs peculiar to the native of New England. It is 
evident that this man was not born in the solitude in which we 
have met with him: his physical constitution suffices to show 
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that his earlier years were spent in the midst of civilized 
society, and that he belongs to that restless, calculating, and 
adventurous race of men who do with the utmost coolness 
things only to be accounted for by the ardor of the passions, 
and who endure the life of savages for a time, in order to con- 
quer and civilize the backwoods. 

When the pioneer perceived that we were crossing his 
threshold, he came to meet us and shake hands, as is their 
custom ; out his face was quite unmoved; he opened the con- 
versation by inquiring what was going on in the world; and 
when his curiosity was satisfied, he held his peace, as if he 
were tired by the noise and importunity of mankind. When 
we questioned him in our turn, he gave us all the information 
we required; he then attended sedulously, but without eager- 
ness, to our personal wants. Whilst he was engaged in pro- 
viding thus kindly for us, how came it that in spite of ourselves 
we felt our gratitude die upon our lips? It is that our host 
whilst he performs the duties of hospitality, seems to be obey- 
ing an irksonie necessity of his condition: he treats it as a duty 
imposed upon him by his situation, not as a pleasure. By the 
side of the hearth sits a woman with a baby on her lap: she 
nods to us without disturbing herself. Like the pioneer, this 
woman is in the prime of life; her appearance wculd seem 
superior to her condition, and her apparel even betrays a lin- 
gering taste for dress; but her delicate limbs appear shrunken, 
her features are drawn in, her eye is mild.and melancholy; her 
whole physiognomy bears marks of a degree of religious resig- 
nation, a deep quiet of all passions, and some sort of natural 
and tranquil firmness, ready to meet all the ills of life, without 
fearing and without braving them. Her children cluster about 
her, full of health, turbulence, and energy: they are true chil- 
dren of the wilderness; their mother watches them from time 
to time with mingled melancholy and joy: to look at their 
strength and her languor, one might imagine that the life she 
has given them has exhausted her own, and still she regrets 
not what they have cost her. 

The house inhabited by these emigrants has no internal 
parti‘ion or loft. In the one chamber of which it consists 
the whole family is gathered for the night. The dwelling is 
itself a little world —an ark of civilization amidst an ocean of 
foliage: a huadred steps beyond it the primeval forest spreads 
its shades, and solitude resumes its sway. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 
By LORD BYRON. 


(From ‘“‘ Ode on Venice.”’) 


—— One great clime, 
Whose vigorous offspring by dividing ocean 
Are kept apart and nursed in the devotion 
Of Freedom, which their fathers fought for, and 
Bequeathed —a heritage of heart and hand, 
And preud distinction from each other land, 
Whose sons must bow them at a monarch’s motion, 
As if his senseless scepter were a wand 
Full of the magic of exploded science — 
Still one great clime, in full and free defiance, 
Yet rears her crest, unconquered and sublime, 
Above the far Atlantic !— She has taught 
Her Esau brethren that the haughty flag, 
The fioating fence of Albion’s feebler crag, 
May strike to those whose red right hands have bought 
Rights cheaply earned with blood. 
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FROM WEBSTER’S REPLY TO HAYNE. 


[DanreL Wesster, American statesman and orator, was born January 18, 
1782, in Salisbury, N.H.; graduated at Dartmouth in 1801; became a leading 
lawyer at the then capital of New Hampshire, Portsmouth ; was in Congress 
(1818-1815) as a Federalisi ; from 1816 to 1823 practiced law in Boston, and was 
regarded as in the foremost rank of lawyers and orators. The Dartmouth College 
case was argued in 1818; he was a member of the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention in 1820; in December, 180, delivered his address on the 200th anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrims. In 1822 he was again elected to Congress ; 
from 1828 to 1842 was United States senator. In the House he was chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee. In the Senate he delivered his reply to Hayne June 
26-27,1830. His oration on the laying of the corner stone of Bunker Hill monument 
was delivered June 17, 1825. He was Secretary of State (1841-1843) under Har- 
rison and Tyler, and negotiated the Ashburton Treaty ; he resigned in 1843, and 
in 1845 was returned to the Senate. He opposed the annexation of Texas and 
the Mexican War. In 1848 he was candidate for the presidency. In 1850 he 
supported the compromises, including .he Fugitive Slave Act, and was appointed 
Secretary of State by Fillmore; in 1852 was again a candidate for the presi- 
dency ; and died October 24 of that year, } 


THERE yet remains to be performed, Mr. President, by far 
the most grave and important duty which I feel to be devolved 
on me by this occasion. It is to state, and to defend, what I 
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conceive to be the true principles of the constitution under 
which we are here assembled. I might well have desired that 
so weighty a task should have fallen into other and abler hands. 
I could have wished that it should have been executed by those 
whose character and experience give weight and influence to 
their opinions, such as cannot possibly belong to mine. But, 
sir, I have met the occasion, not sought it ; and I shall proceed 
to state my own sentiments, without challenging for them any 
particular regard, with studied plainness, and as much precision 
as possible. 

I understand the honorable gentleman from South Carolina 
to maintain that it is a right of the state legislatures to inter- 
fere, whenever, in their judgment, this government transcends 
its constitutional limits, and to arrest the operation of its laws. 

I understand him to maintain this right, as a right existing 
under the constitution, not as a right to overthrow it on the 
ground of extreme necessity, such as would justify violent 
revolution. 

T understand him to maintain an authority, on the part of 
the states, thus to interfere, for the purpose of correcting the 
exercise of power by the general government, of checking it, 
and of compelling it to conform to their opinion of the extent of 
its powers. 

I understand him to maintain that the ultimate power of 
judging of the constitutional extent of its own authority is not 
lodged exclusively in the general government, or any branch 
of it; but that, on the contrary, the states may lawfully decide 
for themselves, and each state for itself, whether, in a given 
case, the act of the general government transcends its power. 

I understand him to insist that, if the exigency of the case, 
in the opinion of any state government, require it, such state 
government may, by its own sovereign authority, annul an act 
of the general government which it deems plainly and palpably 
unconstitutional. 

This is the sum of what I understand from him to be the 
South Carolina doctrine, and the doctrine which he maintains. 
I propose to consider it, and compare it with the constitution. 
Allow me to say, as a preliminary remark, that I call this the 
South Carolina doctrine only because the gentleman himself 
has so denominated it. I do not feel at liberty to say that 
South Carolina, as a state, has ever advanced these sentiments. 
I hope she has not and never may. That a great majority of 
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her people are opposed to the tariff laws, is doubtless true. 
That a majority, somewhat less than that just mentioned, con- 
scientiously believe these laws unconstitutional, may probably 
also be true. But that any majority holds to the right of direct 
state interference at state discretion, the right of nullifying 
acts of congress by acts of state legislation, is more than I 
know, and what I shall be slow to believe. 

That there are individuals besides the honorable gentleman 
who do maintain these opinions, is quite certain. I recollect 
the recent expression of a sentiment, which circumstances 
attending its utterance and publication justify us in supposing 
was not unpremeditated. “The sovereignty of the state — 
never to be controlled, construed, or decided on, but by her 
own feelings of honorable justice.” 


Mr. Hayne here rose and said that, for the purpose of being 
clearly understood, he would state that his proposition was, in 
the words of the Virginia resolution, as follows : — 

“That this assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily de- 
clare that it views the powers of the federal government, as 
resulting from the compact to which the states are parties, 
as limited by the plain sense and intention of the instrument 
constituting that compact, as no farther valid than they are 
authorized by the grants enumerated in that compact; and 
that, in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise 
of other powers, not granted by the said compact, the states 
who are parties thereto have the right, and are in duty bound, 
to interpose, for arresting the progress of the evil, and for main- 
taining withia their respective limits the authorities, rights, and 
liberties appertaining to them.” 

Mr. Webster resumed : — 


I am quite aware, Mr. President, of the existence of the 
resolution which the gentleman read, and has now repeated, 
and that he relies on it as his authority. I know the source, 
too, from which it is understood to have proceeded. I need 
not say that I have much respect for the constitutional opin- 
ions of Mr. Madison; they would weigh greatly with me 
always. But before the authority of his opinion be vouched 
for the gentleman’s proposition, it will be proper to consider 
what is the fair interpretation of that resolution to which 
Mr. Madison is understood to have given his sanction, As the 
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gentleman construes it, it is an authority for him. Possibly, 
he may not have adopted the right construction. That reso- 
lution declares that, in the case of the dangerous exercise of 
powers not granted by the general government, the states may in- 
terpose to arrest the progress of the evil. But how interpose, and 
what does this declaration purport? Does it mean no more 
than that there may be extreme cases, in which the people, in 
any mode of assembling, may resist usurpation, and relieve 
themselves from a tyrannical government? No one will deny 
this. Such resistance is not only acknowledged to be just in 
America, but in England, also. Blackstone admits as much in 
the theory, and practice, too, of the English constitution. We, 
sir, who oppose the Carolina doctrine, do not deny that the 
people may, if they choose, throw off any government when it 
becomes oppressive and intolerable, and erect a better in its 
stead. We all know that civil institutions are established for 
the public benefit, and that when they cease to answer the ends 
of their existence they may be changed. But I do not under- 
stand the doctrine now contended for to be that which, for the 
sake of distinction, we may call the right of revolution. I 
understand the gentleman to maintain that, without revolu- 
tion, without civil commotion, without rebellion, a remedy for 
supposed abuse and transgression of the powers of the general 
government lies in a direct appeal to the interference of the 
state governments. 


Mr. Hayne here rose: he did not contend, he said, for the 
mere right of revolution, but for the right of constitutional 
resistance. What he maintained was that, in case of a plain, 
palpable violation of the constitution by the general govern- 
ment, a state may interpose; and that this interposition is 
constitutional. 

Mr. Webster resumed : — 


So, sir, I understood the gentleman, and am happy to find 
that I did not misunderstand him. What he contends for is 
that it is constitutional to interrupt the administration of the 
constitution itself, in the hands of those who are chosen and 
sworn to administer it, by the direct interference, in form of 
law, of the states, in virtue of their sovereign capacity. The 
inherent right in the people to reform their government I do 
not deny; and they have another right, and that is, to resist 
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unconstitutional laws, without overturning the government. 
It is no doctrine of mine that unconstitutional laws bind the 
people. The great question is, Whose prerogative is it to de- 
cide on the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of the laws ? 
On that, the main debate hinges. The proposition that, in case 
of a supposed violation of the constitution by congress the 
states have a constitutional right to interfere and annul the 
law of congress, is the proposition of the gentleman. I do 
not admit it. If the gentleman had intended no more than to 
assert the right of revolution for justifiable cause, he would 
have said only what all agree to. But I cannot conceive that 
there can be a middle course, between submission to the laws, 
when regularly pronounced constitutional, on the one hand, 
and open resistance, which is revolution or rebellion, on the 
other. I say, the right of a state to annul a law of Congress 
cannot be maintained, but on the ground of the inalienable 
right of man to resist oppression; that is to say, upon the 
ground of revolution. I admit that there is an ultimate violent 
remedy, above the constitution and in defiance of the constitu- 
tion, which may be resorted to when a revolution is to be 
justified. But I do not admit that, under the constitution 
and in conformity with it, there is any mode in which a state 
government, as a member of the Union, can interfere and stop 
the progress of the general government, by force of her own 
laws, under any circumstances whatever. 

This leads us to inquire into the origin of this government 
and the source of its power. Whose agent is it? Is it the 
creature of the state legislatures, or the creature of the people? 
If the government of the United States be the agent of the 
state governments, then they may control it, provided they can 
agree in the manner of controlling it; if it be the agent of the 
people, then the people alone can control it, restrain it, modify, 
or reform it. It is observable enough that the doctrine for 
which the honorable gentleman contends leads him to the 
necessity of maintaining, not only that this general govern- 
ment is the creature of the states, but that it is the creature of 
each of the states severally, so that each may assert the power 
for itself of determining whether it acts within the limits of its 
authority. It is the servant of four and twenty masters, of 
different wills and different purposes, and yet bound to obey 
all. This absurdity (for it seems no less) arises from a mis- 
conception as to the origin of this government and its true 
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character. It is, sir, the people’s constitution, the people’s 
government, made for the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people. The people of the United States 
have declared that this constitution shall be the supreme law. 
We must either admit the proposition, or dispute the authority. 
The states are, unquestionably, sovereign, so far as their soy- 
ereignty is not affected by this supreme law. But the state 
legislatures, as political bodies, however sovereign, are yet not 
sovereign over the people. So far as the people have given 
power to the general government, so far-the grant is unques- 
tionably good, and the government holds of the people, and 
not of the state governments. We are all agents of the same 
supreme power, the people. The general government and the 
state governments derive their authority from the same source. 
Neither can, in relation to the other, be called primary, though 
one is definite and restricted, and the other general and residu- 
ary. The national government possesses those powers which 
it can be shown the people have conferred on it, and no more. 
All the rest belongs to the state governments, or to the people 
themselves. So far as the people have restrained state sov- 
ereignty, by the expression of their will, in the constitution of 
the United States, so far, it must be admitted, state sovereignty 
is effectually controlled. I do not contend that it is, or ought 
to be, controlled farther. The sentiment to which I have re- 
ferred propounds that state sovereignty is only to be controlled 
by its own ‘feeling of justice”; that is to say, it is not to be 
controlled at all, for one who is to follow his own feelings is 
under no legal control. Now, however men may think this 
ought to be, the fact is that the people of the United States 
have chosen to impose control on state sovereignties. ‘There 
are those, doubtless, who wish they had been left without 
restraint ; but the constitution has ordered the matter differ- 
ently. To make war, for instance, is an exercise of sover- 
eignty; but the constitution declares that no state shall make 
war. ‘To coin money is another exercise of sovereign power ; 
but no state is at liberty to coin money. Again, the constitu- 
tion says that no sovereign state shall be so sovereign as to 
make a treaty. These prohibitions, it must be confessed, are a 
control on the state sovereignty of South Carolina, as well as of 
the other states, which does not arise “from her own feelings 
of honorable justice.” Such an opinion, therefore, is in defiance 
of the plainest provisions of the constitution. 
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There are other procecdings of public bodies which have 
already been alluded to, and to which I refer again, for the 
purpose of ascertaining more tully what is the length and 
breadth of that doctrine, denominated the Carolina doctrine, 
which the honorable member has now stood up on this floor to 
maintain. In one of them I find it resolved that “the tariff 
of 1828, and every other tariff designed to promote one branch 
of industry at the expense of others, is contrary to the mean- 
ing and intention of the federal compact ; and, as such, a 
dangerous, palpable, and deliberate usurpation of pcwer, by a 
determined majority, wielding the general government beyond 
the limits of its delegated powers, as calls upon the states 
which compose the suffering minority, in their sovereign ¢a- 
pacity, to exercise the powers which, as sovereigns, necessarily 
devolve upon them, when their compact is violated.” 

Observe, sir, that this resolution holds the tariff of 1828, 
and every other tariff designed to promote one branch of in- 
dustry at the expense of another, to be such a dangerous, 
palpable, and deliberate usurpation of power, as calls upon the 
states, in their sovereign capacity, to interfere by their own 
authority. This denunciation, Mr. President, you will please 
to observe, includes our old tariff of 1816, as well as others; 
because that was established to promote the interest of the 
manufacturers of cotton, to the manifest and admitted injury 
of the Calcutta cotton trade. Observe, again, that all the 
qualifications are here rehearsed and charged upon the tariff, 
which are necessary to bring the case within the gentleman’s 
proposition. The tariff is a usurpation; it is a dangerous 
usurpation ; it is a palpable usurpation; it is a deliberate 
usurpation. It is such a usurpation, therefore, as calls upon 
the states to exercise their right of interference. Here is a 
case, then, within the gentleman’s principles, and all his quali- 
fications of his principles. It is a case for action. The consti- 
tution is plainly, dangerously, palpably, and deliberately 
violated ; and the states must interpose their own authority 
to arrest the law. Let us suppose the state of South Carolina 
to express this same opinion, by the voice of her legislature. 
That would be very imposing; but what then? Is the voice 
of one state conclusive? It so happens that, at the very mo- 
ment when South Carolina resolves that the tariff laws are 
unconstitutional, Pennsylvania and Kentucky resolve exactly 
the reverse. They hold those laws to be both highly proper 
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and strictly constitutional. And now, sir, how does the honor- 
able member propose to deal with this case? How does he 
relieve us from this difficulty, upon any principle of his? His 
construction gets us into it ; how does he propose to get us out? 

In Carolina, the tariff is a palpable, deliberate usurpation ; 
Carolina, therefore, may nullify it, and refuse to pay the duties. 
In Pennsylvania, it is both clearly constitutional and highly ex- 
pedient ; and there the duties are to be paid. And yet we live 
under a government of uniform laws, and under a constitution, 
too, which contains an express provision, as it happens, that all 
duties shall be-equal in all the states. Does not this approach 
absurdity ? 

If there be no power to settle such questions, independent 
of either of the states, is not the whole Union a rope of sand ? 
Are we not thrown back again, precisely, upon the old confed- 
eration? 

It is too plain to be argued. Four and twenty interpreters 
of constitutional law, each with a power to decide for itself, 
and none with authority to bind anybody else, and this consti- 
tutional law the only bond of their union! What is such a 
state of things but a mere connection during pleasure, or, to 
use the phraseology of the times, during feeling? And that 
feeling, too, not the feeling of the people, who established the 
constitution, but the feeling of the state governments. 

In another of the South Carolina addresses, having premised 
that the crisis requires “all the concentrated energy of pas- 
sion,” an attitude of open resistance to the laws cf the Union is 
advised. Open resistance to the laws, then, is the constitutional 
remedy, the conservative power of the state, which the South 
Carolina doctrines teach for the redress of political evils, real 
or imaginary. And its authors further say that, appealing with 
confidence to the constitution itself, to justify their opinions, 
they cannot consent to try their accuracy by the courts of jus- 
tice. In one sense, indeed, sir, this is assuming an attitude of 
open resistance in favor of liberty. But what sort of liberty ? 
The liberty of establishing their own opinions, in defiance of 
the opinions of all others; the liberty of judging and of de- 
ciding exclusively themselves, in a matter in which others have 
as much right to judge and decide as they ; the liberty of pla- 
cing their own opinions above the judgment of all others, above 
the laws, and above the constitution. This is their liberty, and 
this is the fair result of the proposition contended for by the 
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honorable gentleman. Or, it may be more properly said, it is 
identical with it, rather than a result from it. 

In the same publication we find the following : “ Previously 
to our revolution, when the arm of oppression was stretched 
over New England, where did our northern brethren meet with 
a braver sympathy than that which sprung from the bosoms of 
Carolinians? We had no extortion, no oppression, no collision 
with the king’s ministers, no navigation interests springing up, 
in envious rivalry of England!” 

This seems extraordinary language. South Carolina no col- 
lision with the king’s ministers in 1775! No extortion! No 
oppression! But, sir, it is also most significant language. Does 
any man doubt the purpose for which it was penned? Can any 
one fail to see that it was designed to raise in the reader’s mind 
the question, whether, at this time —that is to say, in 1828 — 
South Carolina has any collision with the king’s ministers, any 
oppression, or extortion, to fear from England? whether, in 
short, England is not as naturally the friend of South Carolina 
as New England, with her navigation interests springing up in 
envious rivalry of England ? 

Is it not strange, sir, that an intelligent man ia South Caro- 
lina, in 1828, should thus labor to prove that, in 1775, there 
was no hostility, no cause of war, between South Carolina and 
England? That she had no oceasion, in reference to her own 
interest, or from a regard to her own welfare, to take up arms 
in the revolutionary contest? Can any one account for the 
expression of such strange sentiments, and their circulation 
through the state, otherwise than by supposing the object to be 
what I have already intimated, to raise the question, if they 
had no “collision” (mark the expression) with the ministers of 
King George the Third, in 1775, what collision have they, in 
1828, with the ministers of King George the Fourth? What 
is there now in the existing state of things, to separate Carolina 
from Qld, more, or rather, than from New England ? 

Resolutions, sir, have been recently passed by the legislature 
of South Carolina. I need not refer to them; they go no far- 
ther than the honorable gentleman himself has gone, and I hope 
not so far. I content myself, therefore, with debating the mat- 
ter with him. 

And now, sir, what I have first to say on this subject is that 
at no time, and under no circumstances, has New England, or 
any state in New England, or any respectable body of persons 
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in New England, or any public man of standing in New Eng- 
land, put forth such a doctrine as this Carolina doctrine. 

The gentleman has found no case, he can find none, to sup- 
port his own opinions by New England authority. New Eng- 
land has studied the constitution in other schools, and under 
other teachers. She looks upon it with other regards, and deems 
more highly and reverently both of its just authority and its 
utility and excellence. The history of her legislative proceed- 
ings may be traced. The ephemeral effusions of temporary 
bodies, called together by the excitement of the occasion, may 
be hunted up; they have been hunted up. The opinions and 
votes of her public men, in and out of congress, may be explored. 
It will all be in vain. The Carolina doctrine can derive from 
her neither countenance nor support. She rejects it now ; she 
always did reject it ; and till she loses her senses, she always 
will reject it. The honorable member has referred to expres- 
sions on the subject of the embargo law, made in this place, by 
an honorable and venerable gentleman, (Mr. Hillhouse,) now 
favoring us with his presence. He quotes that distinguished 
senator as saying that, in his judgment, the embargo law was 
unconstitutional, and that therefore, in his opinion, the people 
were not bound to obey it. That, sir, is perfectly constitutional 
language. An unconstitutional law is not binding ; but then it 
does not rest with a resolution or a law of a state legislature to 
decide whether an act of congress be or be not constitutional. An 
unconstitutional act of congress would not bind the people of 
this district, although they have no legislature to interfere in 
their behalf; and, on the other hand, a constitutional law of 
congress does bind the citizens of every state, although all their 
legislatures should undertake to annul it by act or resolution. 
The venerable Connecticut senator is a constitutional lawyer, 
of sound principles and enlarged knowledge ; a statesman prac- 
ticed and experienced, bred in the company of Washington, and 
holding just views upon the nature of our governments. He 
believed the embargo unconstitutional, and so did others ; but 
what then? Who did he suppose was to decide that question ? 
The state legislatures ? Certainly not. No such sentiment ever 
escaped his lips. 

Let us follow up, sir, this New England opposition to the 
embargo laws; let us trace it, till we discern the principle 
which controlled and governed New England throughout the 
whole course of that opposition. We shall then see what simi- 
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larity there is between the New England school of constitutional 
opinions, and this modern Carolina school. The gentleman, I 
think, read a petition from some single individual addressed 
to the legislature of Massachusetts, asserting the Carolina doc- 
trine ; that is, the right of state interference to arrest the laws 
of the Union. The fate of that petition shows the sentiment 
of the legislature. It met no favor. The opinions of Massa- 
chusetts were otherwise. ‘They had been expressed in 1798, in 
answer to the resolutions of Virginia, and she did not depart 
from them, nor bend them to the times. Misgoverned, wronged, 
oppressed, as she felt herself to be, she still held fast her in- 
tegrity to the Union. The gentleman may find in her pro- 
ceedings much evidence of dissatisfaction with the measures of 
government, and great and deep dislike to the embargo; all 
this makes the case so much the stronger for her ; for, notwith- 
standing all this dissatisfaction and dislike, she claimed no 
right, still, to sever asunder the bonds of the Union. There 
was heat, and there was anger in her political feeling. Be it 
so; her heat or her anger did not, nevertheless, betray her into 
infidelity to the government. ‘The gentleman labors to prove 
that she disliked the embargo as much as South Carolina dis- 
likes the tariff, and expressed her dislike as strongly. Be it 
so; but did she propose the Carolina remedy? did she threaten 
to interfere, by state authority, to annul the laws of the Union? 
That is the question for the gentleman’s consideration. 

No doubt, sir, a great majority of the people of New Eng- 
land conscientiously believed the embargo law of 1807 uncon- 
stitutional ; as conscientiously, certainly, as the people of South 
Carolina hold that opinion of the tariff. They reasoned thas: 
Congress has power to regulate commerce; but here is a law, 
they said, stopping all commerce, and stopping it indefinitely. 
The law is perpetual; that is, it is not limited in point of time, 
and must of course continue until it shall be repealed by some 
other law. It is as perpetual, therefore, as the law against trea- 
son or murder. Now, is this regulating commerce, or destroy- 
ing it? Is it guiding, controlling, giving the rule to commerce, 
as a subsisting thing, or is it putting an end to it altogether? 
Nothing is more certain than that a majority in New England 
deemed this law a violation of the constitution. The very case 
required by the gentleman to justify state interference had then 
arisen. Massachusetts believed this law to be “a deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise of a power not granted by the 
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constitution.” Deliberate it was, for it was long continued ; 
palpable she thought it, as no words in the constitution gave 
the power, and only a construction, in her opinion most violent, 
raised it; dangerous it was, since it threatened utter ruin to 
her most important interests. Here, then, was a Carolina case. 
How did Massachusetts deal with it? It was, as she thought, 
a plain, manifest, palpable violation of the constitution, and it 
brought ruin to her doors. Thousands of families, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of individuals, were beggared by it. Whiie 
she saw and felt all this, she saw and felt also that, as a meas- 
ure of national policy, it was perfectly futile; that the country 
was no way benefited by that which caused so much individual 
distress ; that it was efficient only for the production of evil, 
and all that evil inflicted on ourselves. In such a case, under 
such circumstances, how did Massachusetts demean herself? 
Sir, she remonstrated, she memorialized, she addressed herself 
- to the general government, not exactly ‘ with the concentrated 
energy of passion,” but with her own strong sense, and the en- 
ergy of sober conviction. But she did not interpose the arm 
of her own power to arrest the law, and break the embargo. 
Far from it. Her principles bound her to two things; and she 
followed her principles, lead where they might. First, to sub- 
mit to every constitutional law of congress, and secondly, if the 
constitutional validity of the law be doubted, to refer that 
question to the decision of the proper tribunals. The first 
principle is vain and ineffectual without the second. A major- 
ity of us in New England believed the embargo law unconstitu- 
tional; but the great question was, and always will be in such 
cases, Who is to decide this? Who is to judge between the 
people and the government? And, sir, it is quite plain that 
the constitution of the United States confers on the govern- 
ment itself, to be exercised by its appropriate department, and 
under its own responsibility to the people, this power of decid- 
ing ultimately and conclusively upon the just extent of its own 
authority. If this had not been done, we should not have 
advanced a single step beyond the old confederation. 

Being fully of opinion that the embargo law was unconsti- 
tutional, the people of New England were yet equally clear in 
the opinion —it was a matter they did not doubt upon — that 
the question, after all, must be decided by the judicial tribunals 
of the United States. Before these tribunals, therefore, they 
Lrought the question. Under the provisions of the law, they 
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had given bonds to millions in amount, and which were alleged 
to be forfeited. They suffered the bonds to be sued, and thus 
raised the question. In the old-fashioned way of settiing dis- 
putes, they went to law. The case came to hearing, and sol- 
emn argument; and he who espoused their cause, and stood 
up for them against the validity of the embargo act, was none 
other than that great man, of whom the gentleman has made 
honorable mention, Samuel Dexter. He was then, sir, in the 
fullness of his knowledge and the maturity of his strength. 
He had retired from long and distinguished public service here, 
to the renewed pursuit of professional duties, carrying with him 
all that enlargement and expansion, all the new strength and 
force, which an acquaintance with the more general subjects 
discussed in the national councils is capable of adding to pro- 
fessional attainment, in a mind of true greatness and compre- 
hension. He was a lawyer, and he was also a statesman. He 
had studied the constitution, when he filled public station, that 
he might defend it; he had examined its principles that he 
might maintain them. More than all men, or at least as much 
as any man, he was attached to the general government and to 
the union of the states. His feelings and opinions all ran in 
that direction. A question of constitutional law, too, was, of 
all subjects, that one which was best suited to his talents and 
learning. Aloof from technicality, and unfettered by artificial 
rule, such a question gave opportunity for that deep and clear 
analysis, that mighty grasp of principle, which so much distin- 
guished his higher efforts. His very statement was argument ; 
his inference seemed demonstration. The earnestness of his 
own conviction wrought conviction in others. One was con- 
vinced, and believed, and assented, because it was gratifying, 
delightful, to think, and feel, and believe, in unison with an 
intellect of such evident superiority. 

Mr. Dexter, sir, such as I have described him, argued the 
New England cause. He put into his effort his whole heart, as 
well as all the powers of his understanding ; for he had avowed, 
in the most public manner, his entire concurrence with his neigh- 
bors on the point in dispute. He argued the cause; it was lost, 
and New England submitted. The established tribunals pro- 
nounced the law constitutional, and New England acquiesced. 
Now, sir, is not this the exact opposite of the doctrine of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? According to him, instead 
of referring to the judicial tribunals, we should have broken up 
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the embargo by laws of our own; we should have repealed it, 
quoad New England; for we had a strong, palpable, and oppres- 
Sive case. Sir, we believed the embargo unconstitutional ; but 
still that was matter of opinion, and who was to decide it? We 
thought it a clear case ; but, nevertheless, we did not take the 
law into our own hands, because we did not wish to bring about 
a revolution, nor to break up the Union; for I maintain that 
between submission to the decision of the constituted tribunals, 
and revolution, or disunion, there is no middle ground; there 
is no ambiguous condition, half allegiance and half rebellion. 
And, sir, how futile, how very futile it is, to admit the right 
of state interference, and then attempt to save it from the 
character of unlawful resistance, by adding terms of qualifica- 
tion to the causes and occasions, leaving all these qualifications, 
like the case itself, in the discretion of the state governments. 
It must be a clear case, it is said, a deliberate case, a palpable 
case, a dangerous case. But then the state is still left at lib- 
erty to decide for herself what is clear, what is deliberate, 
what is palpable, what is dangerous. Do adjectives and epi- 
thets avail anything? Sir, the human mind is so constituted 
that the merits of both sides of a controversy appear very clear, 
and very paipable, to those who respectively espouse them ; and 
both sides usually grow clearer as the controversy advances. 
South Carolina sees unconstitutionality in the tariff; she sees 
oppression there, also, and shee sees danger. Pennsylvania, 
with a vision not less sharp, looks at the same tariff, and sees 
ne suc. thing in it; she sees it all constitutional, all useful, all 
safe. The faith of South Carolina is strengthened by opposi- 
tion, and she now not only sees, but resolves, that the tariff 
is palpably unconstitutional, oppressive, and dangerous; but 
Pennsylvania, not to be behind her neighbors, and equally 
willing to strengthen her own faith by a confident assevera- 
tion, resolves, also, and gives to every warm affirmative of South 
Carolina, a plain, downright, Pennsylvania negative. South 
Carolina, to show the rtrength and unity of her opinion, brings 
her assembly to a unanimity, within seven voices; Pennsyl- 
vania, not to be outdone in this respect any more than in 
others, reduces her dissentient fraction to a single vote. Now, 
sir, again I ask the gentleman, What is to be done? Are these 
states both right? Is he bound to consider them both right? 
If not, which is in the wrong? or rather, which has the best 
right to decide? And if he, and if I, are not to know what the 
9p 
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constitution means, and what it is, till those two state legisla- 
tures, and the twenty-two others, shall agree in its construction, 
what have we sworn to, when we have sworn to maintain it! I 
was forcibly struck, sir, with one reflection, as the gentleman 
went on in his speech. He quoted Mr. Madison’s resolutions, 
to prove that a state may interfere, in a case of deliberate, pal- 
pable, and dangerous exercise of a power not granted. The 
honorable member supposes the tariff law to be such an exercise 
of power, and that consequently a case has arisen in which the 
state may, if it see fit, interfere by its own law. Now it so bap- 
pens, nevertheless, that Mr. Madisor deems this same tariff law 
quite constitutional. Instead of a clear and palpable violation, 
it is, in his judgment, no violation at all So that, while they 
use his authority for a hypothetical case, they reject it in the 
very case vefore them. Al. this, sir, shows the inherent futil- 
ity, I had almost said a stronger word, of conceding this power 
of interference tc the states, and then attempting to secure it 
from abuse by imposing qualifications of which the states them- 
selves are to judge. One of two things is true: either the 
laws of the union are beyond the discretion and beyond the 
control of the states; or else we have no constitution of gen- 
eral government, and are thrust back again te the days of the 
confederacy. 

Let me here say, sir, that if the gentleman’s doctrine had 
been received and acted upon in New England, in the times of the 
embarge and non-intercourse, we should probably not now have 
been here. The government would very likely have gone to 
pieces, and crumbled into dust. No stronger case can ever 
arise than existed under those laws ; no states can ever enter- 
tain a clearer conviction than the New England states then 
entertained ; and if they had been under the influence of that 
heresy of opinion, as I must call it, which the honorable mem- 
ber espouses, this Union would, in all probability, have been 
scattered to the four winds. I ask the gentleman, therefore, to 
apply his principles to that case; I ask him to come forth and 
declare whether, in his opinion, the New England states would 
have been justified in interfering to break up the embargo sys- 
tem under the conscientious opinions which they held upon it ? 
Had they a right to annul that law? Does he admit or deny? 
Tf what is thought palpably unconstitutional in South Carolina 
justifies that state in arresting the progress of the law, tell me 
whether that which was thought palpably unconstitutional also 
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in Massachusetts would have justified her in doing the same 
thing. Sir, I deny the whole doctrine. It has not a foot of 
ground in the constitution to stand on. No public man of repu- 
tation ever advanced it in Massachusetts in the warmest times, 
or could maintain himself upon it there at any time. 

I wish now, sir, to make a remark upon the Virginia resolu- 
tions of 1798. I cannot undertake to say how these resolutions 
were understood by those who passed them. Their language 
is not a little indefinite. In the case of the exercise by con- 
gress of a dangerous power not granted to them, the resolutions 
assert the right, on the part of the state, to interfere and arrest 
the progress of the evil. This is susceptible of more than one 
interpretation. It may mean no more than that the states may 
interfere by complaint or remonstrance, or by proposing to the 
people an alteration of the federal constitution. This would 
all be quite unobjectionable. Or it may be that no more is 
meant than to assert the general right of revolution, as against 
all governments, in cases of intolerable oppression. This no 
one doubts, and this, in my opinion, is all that he who framed 
the resolutions could have meant by it; for I shall not readily 
believe that he was ever of opinion that a state, under the con- 
stitution and in conformity with it, could, upon the ground 
of her own opinion of its unconstitutionality, however clear 
and palpable she might think the case, annul a law of congress, 
so far as it should operate on herself, by her own legislative 
power. 

I must now beg to ask, sir, Whence is this supposed right 
of the states derived ? Where do they find the power to inter- 
fere with the laws of the Union? Sir, the opinion which the 
honorable gentleman maintains is a notion founded in a total 
misapprehension, in my judgment, of the origin of this govern- 
ment, and of the foundation on which it stands. I hold it to 
be a popular government, erected by the people; those who 
administer it, responsible to the people; and itself capable of 
being amended and modified, just as the people may choose 
it should be. It is as popular, just as truly emanating from 
the people, as the state governments. It is created for one 
purpose; the state governments for another. It has its own 
powers; they have theirs. There is no more authority with 
them to arrest the operation of a law of congress, than with 
congress to arrest the operation of their laws. We are here 
to administer a constitution emanating immediately from the 
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people, and trusted by them to our administration. It is not 
the creature of the state governments. It is of no moment 
to the argument, that certain acts of the state legislatures are 
necessary to fill our seats in this body. That is not one of 
their original state powers, a part of the sovereignty of the 
state. It is a duty which the people, by the constitution 
itself, have imposed on the state legislatures, and which they 
might have left to be performed elsewhere, if they had seen fit. 
So they have left the choice of president with electors; but 
all this does not affect the proposition that this whole govern- 
ment, president, senate, and house of representatives, is a pop- 
ular government. It leaves it still all its popular character. 
The governor of the state (in some of the states) is chosen, 
not directly by the people, but by those who are chosen by 
the people, for the purpose of performing, among other duties, 
that of electing a governor. Is the government of the state, 
on that account, not a popular government? This govern- 
ment, sir, is the independent offspring of the popular will. 
It is not the creature of state legislatures; nay, more, if the 
whole truth must be told, the people brought it into existence, 
established it, and have hitherto supported it, for the very pur- 
pose, amongst others, of imposing certain salutary restraints 
on state sovereignties. The states cannot now make war; 
they cannot contract alliances; they cannot make, each for 
itself, separate regulations of commerce; they cannot lay im- 
posts; they cannot coin money. If this constitution, sir, be 
the creature of state legislatures, it must be admitted that it 
has obtained a strange control over the volition of its creators. 

The people, then, sir, erected this government. They gave 
it a constitution, and in that constitution they have enumer- 
ated the powers which they bestow on it. They have made 
it a limited government. They have defined its authority. 
They have restrained it to the exercise of such powers as are 
granted; and all others, they declare, are reserved to the 
states or the people. But, sir, they have not stopped here. 
If they had, they would have accomplished but half their 
work. No definition can be so clear, as to avoid possibility 
of doubt; no limitation so precise, as to exclude all uncer- 
tainty. Who, then, shall construe this grant of the people? 
Who shall interpret their will, where it may be supposed they 
have left it doubtful? With whom do they repose this ulti- 
mate right of deciding on the powers of the government? Sir, 
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they have settled all this in the fullest manner. Tney have 
left it with the government itself, in its appropriate branches. 
Sir, the very chief end, the main design. for which the whole 
constitution was framed and adopted was to establish a gov- 
ernment that should not be obliged to act through state agency, 
or depend on state opinion and state discretion. The people 
had had quite enough of that kind of government under the 
confederacy. Under that system, the legai action, the applica- 
tion of law to individuals, belonged exclusively to the states. 
Congress could only recommend; their acts were not of bind- 
ing force, till the states had adopted and sanctioned them. Are 
we in that condition still? Are we yet at the mercy of state 
discretion and state construction? Sir, if we are, then vain 
will be our attempt to maintain the constitution under which 
we sit. 

But, sir, the people have wisely provided, in the constitution 
itself, a proper, suitable mode and tribunal for settling questions 
of constitutional law. There are in the constitution grants of 
powers to congress, and restrictions on those powers. There 
are, also, prohibitions on the states. Some authority must, 
therefore, necessarily exist, having the ultimate jurisdiction to 
fix and ascertain the interpretation of these grants, restrictions, 
and prohibitions. The constitution has itself pointed out, or- 
dained, and established that authority. How has it accom- 
plished this great and essential end? By declaring, sir, that 
“the constitution, and the laws of the United States made in 
pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

This, sir, was the first great step. By this the supremacy 
of the constitution and laws of the United States is declared. 
The people so will it. No state law is to be valid which comes 
in conflict with the constitution, or any law of the United 
States passed in pursuance of it. But who shall decide this 
question of interference? To whom lies the last appeal? This, 
sir, the constitution itself decides also, by declaring “ that the 
judicial power shall extend to all cases arising under the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States.” These two provisions, sir, 
cover the whole ground. They are, in truth, the keystone of 
the arch! With these it is a government; without them it is 
a confederacy. In pursuance of these clear and express pro- 
visions, congress established, at its very first session, in the 
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judicial act, a mode for carrying them into full effect, and for 
bringing all questions of constitutional power to the final 
decision of the supreme court. It then, sir, became a govern- 
ment. It then had the means of self-protection ; and but for 
this, it would, in all probability, have been now among the 
things which are past. Having constituted the government, 
and declared its powers, the people have further said that, since 
somebody must decide on the extent of these powers, the gov- 
ernment shall itself decide ; subject, always, like other popular 
governments, to its responsibility to the people. And now, sir, 
I repeat, how is it that a state legislature acquires any power 
to interfere? Who, or what, gives them the right to say to the 
people, “* We, who are your agents and servants, for one pur- 
pose, will undertake to decide that your other agents and ser- 
vants, appointed by you for another purpose, have transcended 
the authority you gave them!” The reply would be, I think, 
not impertinent, —“ Who made you a judge over another’s 
servants? ‘To their cwn masters they stand or fall.” 

Sir, I deny this power of state legislatures altogether. It 
cannot stand the test of examination. Gentlemen may say 
that, in an extreme case, a state government might protect the 
people from intolerable oppression. Sir, in such a case, the 
people might protect themselves, without the aid of the state 
governments. Such a case warrants revolution. It must make, 
when it comes, a law for itself. A nullifying act of a state 
legislature cannot alter the case, nor make resistance any more 
lawful. In maintaining these sentiments, sir, I am but assert- 
ing the rights of the people. I state what they have declared, 
and insist on their right to declare it. They have chosen to 
repose this power in the general government, and I think it my 
duty to support it, like other constitutional powers. 

For myself, sir, I do not admit the jurisdiction of South 
Carolina, or any other state, to prescribe my constitutional duty, 
or to settle, between me and the people, the validity of laws of 
congress, for whick I have voted. I decline her umpirage. I 
have not sworn to support the constitution according to her 
construction of its clauses. I have not stipulated, by my oath 
of office or otherwise, to come under any responsibility, except 
to the people, and those whom they have appointed to pass 
upon the question whether laws, supported by my votes, con- 
form to the constitution of the country. And, sir, if we look 
to the general nature of the case, could anything have been 
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more preposterous than to make a government for the whole 
Union, and yet leave its powers subject, not to one interpreta- 
tion, but to thirteen or twenty-four interpretations! Instead 
of one tribunal, established by all, responsible to all, with power 
to decide for all, shall constitutional questions be left to four 
and twenty popular bodies, each at liberty to decide for itself, 
and none bound to respect the decisions of others ; and each at 
liberty, too, to give a new construction on every new election’ 
of its own members? Would anything, with such a principle 
in it, rather with such a destitution of all principle, be fit to be 
called a government? No, sir. It should not be denominated 
a constitution. It should be called, rather, a collection of top- 
ics for everlasting controversy, heads of debate for a disputa- 
tious people. It would not be a government. It would not 
be adequate to any practical good, or fit for any country to live 
under. 

To avoid all possibility of being misunderstood, allow me 
to repeat again, in the fullest manner, that I claim no powers 
for the government by ferced or unfair construction. I admit 
that it is a government of strictly limited powers; of enu- 
merated, specified, and particularized powers; and that what- 
soever is not granted, is withheld. But notwithstanding all 
this, and however the grant of powers may be expressed, its 
limit and extent may yet, in some cases, admit of doubt; anc 
the general government would be good for nothing, it would 
be incapable of long existing, if some mode had not been pro- 
vided in which those doubts, as they should arise, might be 
peaceably, but authoritatively, solved. 

And now, Mr. President, let me run the honorable gentle- 
man’s doctrine a little into its practical application. Let us 
look at his probable modus operandi. If a thing can be done, 
an ingenious man can tell how it is to be done. Now I wish to 
be informed how this state interference is to be put in practice, 
without violence, bioodshed, and rebellion. We will take the 
existing case of the tariff law. South Carolina is said to have 
made up her opinion upon it. If we do not repeal it, (as we 
probably shall not,) she will then apply to the case the remedy 
of her doctrine. She will, we must suppose, pass a iaw of her 
legislature, declaring the several acts of congress, usually called 
the tariff laws, null and void, so far as they respect South Caro- 
lina, or the citizens thereof. So far, all is a paper transacticn, 
and easy enough. But the collector at Charleston is collecting 
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the duties imposed by these tariff laws. He, therefore, must 
be stopped. The collector will seize the goods if the tariff 
duties are not paid. The state authorities will undertake their 
rescue, the marshal, with his posse, will come to the collector’s 
aid, and here the contest begins. The militia of the state will 
be called out to sustain the nullifying act. They will march, 
sir, under a very gallant leader; for I believe the honorable 
member himself commands the militia of that part of the state. 
He will raise the NULLIFYING ACT on his standard, and spread 
it out as his banner! It will have a preamble, bearing that 
the tariff laws are palpable, deliberate, and dangerous viola- 
tions of the constitution! He will proceed, with his banner 
flying, to the customhouse in Charleston, 


All the while, 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds. 


Arrived at the customhouse, he will tell the collector that he 
must collect no more duties under any of the tariff laws. This 
he will be somewhat puzzled to say, by the way, with a grave 
countenance, considering what hand South Carolina herself had 
in that of 1816. But, sir, the collector would not, probably, 
desist at his bidding. He would show him the law of con- 
gress, the treasury instruction, and his own oath of office. 
He would say, he should perform his duty, come what might. 

Here would come a pause; for they say that a certain still- 
ness precedes the tempest. The trumpeter would hold his 
breath awhile, and before all this military array should fall on 
the customhouse, collector, clerks, and all, it is very probable 
some of those composing it would request of their gallant com- 
mander in chief to be informed a little upon the point of law; 
for they have, doubtless, a just respect for his opinions as a 
lawyer, as well as for his bravery as a soldier. ‘They know he 
has read Blackstone and the constitution, as well as Turenne 
and Vauban._ They would ask him, therefore, something con- 
cerning their rights in this matter. They would inquire 
whether it was not somewhat dangerous to resist a law of the 
United States. What would be the nature of their offense, 
they would wish to learn, if they, by military force and array, 
resisted the execution in Carolina of a law of the United States, 
and it should turn out, after all, that the law was constitu- 
tional! He would answer, of course, treason. No lawyer could 
give any other answer. John Fries, he would tell them, had 
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learned that, some years ago. How, then, they would ask, do 
you propose to defend us? We are not afraid of bullets, but 
treason has a way of taking people off that we do not much 
relish. How do you propose to defend us? “Look at my 
floating banner,” he would reply; “see there the nullifying 
law!” Is it your opinion, gallant commander, they would 
then say, that, if we should be indicted for treason, that same 
floating banner of ycurs would make a good plea in bar? 
“South Carolina is a sovereign state,” he would reply. That 
is true; but would the judge admit our plea? “These tariff 
laws,” he would repeat, “are unconstitutional, palpably, delib- 
erately, dangerously.” That may all beso; but if the tribunal 
should not happen to be of that opinion, shall we swing for it? 
We are ready to die for our country, but it is rather an awkward 
business, this dying without touching the ground! After all, 
that is a sort of hemp tax worse than any part of the tariff. 

Mr. President, the honorable gentleman would be in a 
dilemma, like that of another great general. He would have 
a knot before him which he could not untie. He must cut it 
with his sword. He must say to his followers, “ Defend your- 
selves with your bayonets ;” and this is war— civil war. 

Direct collision, therefore, between force and force, is the 
unavoidable result of that remedy for the revision of uncon- 
stitutional laws which the gentleman contends for. It must 
happen in the very first case to which it is applied. Is not this 
the plain result? To resist by force the execution of a law, 
generally, is treason. Can the courts of the United States take 
notice of the indulgence of a state to commit treason? The 
common saying that a state cannot commit treason herself, is 
nothing to the purpose. Can she authorize others to do it? 
If John Fries had produced an act of Pennsylvania, annulling 
the law of congress, would it have helped his case? Talk 
about it as we will, these doctrines go the length of revolu- 
tion. They are incompatible with any peaceable administra- 
tion of the government. They lead directly to disunion and 
civil commotion; and therefore it is, that at their commence- 
ment, when they are first found to be maintained by respecta- 
ble men, and in a tangible form, I enter my public protest 
against them all. 

The honorable gentleman argues that if this government 
be the sole judge of the extent of its own powers, whether that 
right of judging be in congress or the supreme court, it equally 
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subverts state sovereignty. This the gentleman sees, or thinks 
he sees, although he cannot perceive how the right of judging, 
in this matter, if left to the exercise of state legislatures, has 
any tendency to subvert the government of the Union. The 
gentleman’s opinion may be that the right ought not to have 
been lodged with the general government; he may like better 
such a constitution as we should have under the right of state 
interference ; but I ask him to meet me on the plain matter of 
fact. I ask him to meet me on the constitution itself. I ask 
him if the power is not found there, clearly and visibly found 
there ? 

But, sir, what is this danger, and what are the grounds of 
it? Let it be remembered that the constitution of the United 
States is not unalterable. It is to continue in its present form 
no longer than the people who established it shall choose to con- 
tinue it. If they shall become convinced that they have made 
an injudicious or inexpedient partition and distribution of power 
between the state governments and the general government, 
they can alter that distribution at will. 

If anything be found in the national constitution, either by 
original provision or subsequent interpretation, which ought not 
to be in it, the people know how to get rid of it. If any con- 
struction be established unacceptable to them, so as to become 
practically a part of the constitution, they will amend it, at their 
own sovereign pleasure. But while the people choose to main- 
tain it as it is, while they are satisfied with it, and refuse to 
change it, who has given, or who can give, to the state legisla- 
tures a right to alter it, either by interference, construction, or 
otherwise? Gentlemen do not seem to recollect that the peo- 
ple have any power to do anything for themselves. They 
imagine there is no safety for them, any longer than they are 
under the close guardianship of the state legislatures. Sir, the 
people have not trusted their safety, in regard to the general 
constitution, to these hands. ‘They have required other security, 
and taken other bonds. They have chosen to trust themselves, 
first, to the plain words of the instrument, and to such construc- 
tion as the government itself, in doubtful cases, should put on 
its own powers, and under their oaths of office, and subject to 
their responsibility to them ; just as the people of a state trust 
their own state government with a similar power. Secondly, 
they have reposed their trust in the efficacy of frequent elections, 
and in their own power to remove their own servants and agents 
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whenever they see cause. Thirdly, they have reposed trust in 

_the judicial power, which, in order that it might be trustworthy, 
they have made as respectable, as disinterested, and as inde- 
pendent as was practicable. Fourthly, they have seen fit to rely, 
in case of necessity, or high expediency, on their known and 
admitted power to alter or amend the constitution, peaceably 
and quietly, whenever experience shall point out defects or 
imperfections. And, finally, the people of the United States: 
have at no time, in no way, directly or indirectly, authorized 
any state legislature to construe or interpret their high instru- 
ment of government; much less, to interfere, by their own 
power, to arre.t its course and operation. 

If, sir, the people in these respects had done otherwise than 
they have done, their constitution could neither have been pre- 
served, nor would it have been worth preserving. And if its 
plain provisions shall now be disregarded, and these new doc- 
trines interpolated in it, it will become as feeble and helpless a 
being as its enemies, whether early or more recent, could possi- 
bly desire. It will exist in every state but asa poor dependent 
on state permission. It must borrow leave to be; and will be, 
no longer than state pleasure, or state discretion, sees fit to 
grant the indulgence, and prolong its poor existence. 

But, sir, although there are fears, there are hopesalso. The 
people have preserved this, their own chosen constitution, for 
forty years, and have seen their happiness, prosperity, and 
renown grow with its growth, and strengthen with its strength. 
They are now, generally, strongly attached to it. Overthrown 
by direct assault, it cannot be; evaded, undermined, NULLI- 
FIED, it will not be, if we, and those who shall succeed us here, 
as agents and representatives of the people, shall conscientiously 
and vigilantly discharge the two great branches of our public 
trust, faithfully to preserve, and wisely to administer it. 

Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of my dissent 
to the doctrines which have been advanced and inaintained 1] 
am conscious of having detained you and the senate much too 
long. I was drawn into the debate with no previous delibera- - 
tion, such as is suited to the discussion of so grave and impor- 
tant a subject. But it is a subject of which my heart is full, 
and I have not been willing to suppress the utterance of its 
spontaneous sentiments. I cannot, even now, persuade myself 
to relinquish it, without expressing once more my deep convic- 
tion that, since it respects nothing less than the union of the 
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states, it is of most vital and essential importance to the public 
happiness. I profess, sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept 
steadily in view the prosperity and honor of the whole coun- 
try, and the preservation of our federal Union. It is to that 
Union we owe our safety at home, and our consideration and 
dignity abroad. It is to that Union that we are chiefly indebted 
for whatever makes us most proud of our country. That 
Union we reached only by the discipline of our virtues in the 
severe school of adversity. It had its origin in the necessities 
of disordered finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined credit. 
Under its benign influences, these great interests immediately 
awoke as from the dead, and sprang forth with newness of life. 
Every year of its duration has teemed with fresh proofs of its 
utility and its blessings; and although our territory has 
stretched out wider and wider, and our population spread 
farther and farther, they have not outrun its protection cz its 
benefits. It has been to us all a copious fountain of national, 
social, and personal happiness. 

I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the Union, to 
see what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind. I have 
not coolly weighed the chances of preserving liberty when the 
bonds that unite us together shall be broken asunder. I have 
not accustomed myself to hang over the precipice of disunion, 
to see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the depth of 
the abyss below; nor could I regard him as a safe counselor 
in the affairs of this government, whose thoughts should be 
mainly bent on considering, not how the Union should be best 
preserved, but how tolerable might be the condition of the 
people when it shall be broken up and destroyed. While the 
Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects spread 
out before us, for us and our children. Beyond that I seek not 
to penetrate the veil. God grant that in my day, at least, that 
curtain may not rise! Ged grant that on my vision never 
may be opened what lies behind! When my eyes shall be 
turned to behold for the last time the sun in heaven, may I not 
see him shining on the broken and dishonored fragments of a 
once glorious Union; on states dissevered, discordant, belliger- 
ent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, 
in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and lingering glance 
rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now known 
and honored throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its 
arms and trophies streaming in their original luster, not a stripe 
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erased or polluted, nor a single star obscured, bearing for its 
motto no such miserable interrogatory as “What is all this 
worth ?” nor those other words of delusion and folly, “ Liberty 
first and Union afterwards ;” but everywhere, spread all over 
in characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as 
they float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind, 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every 
true American heart— Liberty and Union, now and forever,’ 
one and inseparable ! 


FROM “THE BIGLOW PAPERS.” 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


(James RusseLt Loweiti: An American poet, critic, and scholar; born in ~ 
Cambridge, Mass., February 22, 1819 ; died there August 12, 1891. He graduated 
at Harvard (1838), and was admitted to the bar (1841), but soon abandoned the 
legal profession for literature. In 1855 he succeeded Longfellow as professor of 
modern languages at Harvard; was editor of the Atlantic Monthly (1857-1862), 
and of the North American Review (1863-1872) with C. E. Norton ; United States 
minister to Spain (1877-1880), and to Great Britain (1880-1885). His chief poeti- 
cal works are: ‘A Year's Life’? (1841), ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ ‘‘ The 
Biglow Papers,’? ‘‘Commemoration Ode,’? ‘Under the Willows,’? ‘The 
Cathedral,’? ‘‘ Heartsease and Rue.’’? In prose he published: ‘‘ Conversa~ 
tions on Some of the Old Poets,’ ‘* Fireside Travels,’? ‘‘ Among my Books,’’ 
‘*My Study Windows,’’ ‘‘ Democracy,” and ‘‘ Political Essays.’ ] 


I pu believe in Freedom’s cause, 
Ez fur awuy ez Payris is; 
T iove to see her stick her ciaws 
In them infarnal Phayrisees ; 
Tt’: wal enough agin a king 
i'o dror resolves an triggers, — 
But libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 
Thet don’t agree with niggers. 


I du believe the people want 
A tax on teas an’ coffees, 

Thet nothin’ ain’t extravygunt, — 
Purvidin’ V’1n in office ; 

Fer I hev loved my country sence 
My eyeteeth filled their sockets, 

An’ Uncle Sam I reverence, 
Partic’larly his pockets. 
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I du believe in any plan 
O’ levyin’ the taxes, 
Ez long ez, like a lumberman, 
I git jest wut I axes: 
I go free trade thru thick an’ thin, 
Because it kind o’ rouses 
The folks to vote, —an’ keeps us in 
Our quiet customhouses. 


I du believe it’s wise an’ good 
To sen’ out furrin missions, 
Thet is, on sartin understood 
An’ orthydox conditions ; — 
I mean nine thousan’ dolls. per ann., 
Nine thousan’ more fer outfit, 
An’ me to recommend a man 
The place ’ould jest about fit. 


I du believe in special ways 
O’ prayin’ an’ convartin’ ; 
The bread comes back in many days 
An’ buttered, tu, fer sartin; 
I mean in prayin’ till one busts 
On wut the party chooses, 
An’ in convartin’ public trusts 
To very privit uses. 


I du believe hard coin the stuff 
Fer ’lectioneers to spout on; 
The people’s ollers soft enough 
To make hard money out on; 
Dear Uncle Sam pervides fer his, 
An’ gives a good-sized junk to all, — 
I don’t care how hard money is, 
Ez long ez mine’s paid punctooal. 


I du believe with all my soul 
In the gret Press’s freedom, 
To pint the people to the goal 
An’ in the traces lead ’em; 
Palsied the arm thet forges yokes 
At my fat contracts squintin’, 
An’ withered be the nose thet pokes 
Inter the gov’ment printin’! 
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I du believe thet I should give 
Wut’s his’n unto Caesar, 
Fer it’s by him I move and live, 
Frum him my bread an’ cheese air; 
I du believe thet all 0’ me. 
Doth bear his superscription, — 
Will, conscience, honor, honesty, 
An’ things o’ thet description. 


I du believe in prayer an’ praise 
To him that hez the grantin’ 
O’ jobs, —in everythin’ thet pays, 
But most of all in Canrin’; 
This doth my cup with marcies fill, 
This lays all thought o’ sin to rest, — 
I don’t believe in princerpie, 
But O, I dw in interest. 


I du believe in bein’ this 
Or thet, ez it may happen 
One way or t’other hendiest is 
To ketch the people nappiw’ ; 
It ain’t by princerples nor men 
My preudunt course is steadied, — 
I scent which pays the best, an’ then 
Go into it baldheaded. 


I du believe thet holdin’ slaves 
Comes nat’ral tu a Presidunt, 
Let ’lone the rowdedow it saves 
To hev a wal-broke precedunt; 
Fer any office, small or gret, 
I couldn’t ax with no face, 
Without I’d ben, thru dry an’ wet, 
Tl’ unrizzest kind o’ doughface. 


I du believe wutever trash 
1] keep the people in blindness, — 
Thet we the Mexicuns can thrash 
Right inter brotherly kindness, 
Thet bombshells, grape, an’ powder ’n’ ball 
Air good will’s strongest magnets, 
Thet peace, to make it stick at all, 
Must be druv in with bagnets. 
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In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 
Fer it’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hey a solid vally ; 
This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pasturs sweet heth led me, 
An’ this’!l keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me. 


—079400——_ 


LINCOLN’S SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


[Aprauam Lincoxy, the sixteenth President of the United States, was born 
in Hardin County, Ky., February 12, 1809. The son ofa pioneer, he was educated 
at, backwoods schools, and during his youth was a farm laborer, salesman, mer- 
chant, and surveyor. He studied law and began practice in Springfield, Ill.; sat 
in the state legislature (1834-1842) ; was a Whig member of Congress (1847- 
1849) ; and on account of his pronounced opposition to slavery came to be 
regarded as the leader of the newly organized Republican party. His election 
to the presidency (1860) was followed by the secession of the southern states, 
and the Civil War broke out in 1861. In 1862 he issued his famous Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation ; was reélected in 1864 by a large majority over McClellan, 
the Democratic candidate ; and was occupied with plans for the reconstruction 
of the Union when be was shou by John Wilkes Booth, an actor, at Washington, 
D.C., April 14, 1865, and die the following day. Lincoln’s chief contribution 
to literature is the address delivered at the dedication of the Gettysburg military 
cemetery, November 19, 1865. ] 


FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN, — At this second appearing to take 
the oath of the Presidential office, there is less occasion for an 
extended address than there was at the first. Then, a state- 
ment, somewhat in detail, of a course to be pursued seemed 
very fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of four years, 
during which public declarations have been constantly called 
forth on every point and phase of the great contest which still 
absorbs the attention and engrosses the energies of the nation, 
little that is new could be presented. The progress of our 
arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, is as well known to 
the public as to myself, and it is, I trust, reasonably satisfac- 
tory and encouraging to all. With high hope for the future, 
no prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this, four years ago, all 
thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending civil war. 
Al] dreaded it, all sought to avoid it. While the inaugural 
address was being delivered from this place, devoted altogether 
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to saving the Union without war, insurgent agents were in the 
city, seeking to destroy it without war, — seeking to dissolve 
the Union, and divide the effects by negotiation. Both parties 
deprecated war ; but one of them would make war rather than 
let the nation survive, and the other would accept war rather 
than let it perish ; and the war came. 

One eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, 
not distributed generally over the Union, but localized in the 
southern part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and 
powerful interest. All knew that this interest was somehow the 
cause of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate, and extend this 
interest was the object for which the insurgents would rend 
the Union by war, while the government claimed no right to 
do more than to restrict the territorial enlargement of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the 
duration which it has already attained. Neither anticipated 
that the cause of the conflict might cease with, or even bcZore 
the conflict itself should cease. Each looked for an easier 
triumph, and a result less fundamental and astounding. Both 
read the same Bible, and pray to the same God, and each 
invokes His aid against the other. It may seem strange that 
any men should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing 
their bread from the sweat of other men’s faces. But let us 
judge not, that we be not judged. The prayer of both could 
not be answered. That of neither has been answered fully. 
The Almighty has His own purposes. ‘“ Woe unto the world 
because of offenses, for it must needs be that offenses come ; 
but woe to that man by whom the offense cometh.” 

If we shall suppose that American slavery is one of these 
offenses, which, in the providence of God, must needs come, 
but which, having continued through His appointed time, He 
now wills to remove, and that He gives to both North and 
South this terrible war as the woe due to those by whom the 
offense came, shall we discern therein any departure from those 
divine attributes which the believers in a living God always 
ascribe to Him? eT 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s 
two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, 
and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be 
paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said three thou- 

30 
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sand years ago, so still it must be said that “the judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

With malice towards none, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on, to finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and orphans, to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and a lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations. 


GETTYSBURG ORATION. 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We are met to dedicate a portion of it as the final resting place 
of those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
secrate, we cannot hallow, this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above 
our power to add or detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work that they have thus far so nobly 
carried on. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us; that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to the cause for which they here 
gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly 
resolve that the dead shall not have died in vain, that the 
nation shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


(A Sermon preached in Philadelphia while the body of the President was lying 
in the city.) 


[Puivires Brooks, an American author, preacher, and bishop of Massachu- 
setts, was born in Boston, Mass., December 18, 1835. He was a graduate of 
Harvard and the Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va., and rector — 
of Protestant Episcopal churches in Philadelphia until 1869, when he accepted 
the rectorship of Trinity Church in Boston. In 1891 he became bishop of 
Massachusetts. He was a man of liberal views, and was accounted the fore- 
most preacher of his Church. His works include: ‘' Lectures on Preaching,” 
** Sermons in English Churches,”’ ‘‘ Essays and Addresses,’? ‘* Letters of Travel,’? 
** Light of the World, and Other Sermons,’’ and several poems and carols, nota- 
bly ‘‘ The Little Town of Bethlehem.’ He died in Boston, January 28, 1893.] 


‘* He chose David also His servant, and took him away from the sheepfolds ; 
that he might feed Jacob His people, and Israel His inheritance. So he fed them 
with a faithful and true heart, and ruled them prudently with all his power.’? — 
Psalm )xxviii. 71, 72, 73. 

WuHi te I speak to you to-day, the body of the President 
who ruled this people is lying, honored and loved, in our city. 
It is impossible with that sacred presence in our midst for me 
to stand and speak of ordinary topics which occupy the pulpit. 
I must speak of him to-day ; and I therefore undertake to do 
what I had intended to do at some future time, to invite you to 
study with me the character of Abraham Lincoln, the impulses 
of his life and the causes of his death. I know how hard it is 
to do it rightly, how impossible it is to do it worthily. But I 
shall speak with confidence, because I speak to those who love 
him, and whose ready love will fill out the deficiencies in a pic- 
ture which my words will weakly try to draw. 

We take it for granted, first of all, that there is an essential 
connection between Mr. Lincoln’s character and his violent and 
bloody death. It is no accident, no arbitrary decree of Provi- 
dence. He lived as he did, and he died as he did, because he 
was what he was. The more we see of events, the less we come 
to believe in any fate cr destiny except the destiny of charac- 
ter. It will be our duty, then, to see what there was in the 
character of our great President that created the history of his 
life, and at last produced the catastrophe of his cruel death. 
After the first trembling horror, the first outburst of indignant 
sorrow, has grown calm, these are the evestions which we are 
bound to ask and answer, 
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It is not necessary for me even to sketch the biography of 
Mr. Lincoln. He was born in Kentucky fifty-six years ago, 
when Kentucky was a pioneer State. He lived, as boy and 
man, the hard and needy life of a backwoodsman, a farmer, a 
river boatman, and, finally, by his own efforts at self-education, 
of an active, respected, influential citizen, in the half-organized 
and manifold interests of a new and energetic community. 
From his boyhood up he lived in direct and vigorous contact 
with men and things, not as in older States and easier condi- 
tions with words and theories ; and both his moral convictions 
and his intellectual opinions gathered from that contact a 
supreme degree of that character by which men knew him, 
that character which is the most distinctive possession of the 
best American nature, that almost indescribable quality which 
we call in general clearness or truth, and which appears in 
the physical structure as health, in the moral constitution as 
honesty, in the mental structure as sagacity, and in the region 
of active life as practicalness. ‘This one character, with many 
sides, all shaped by the same essential force and testifying 
to the same inner influences, was what was powerful in him 
and decreed for him the life he was to live and the death 
he was to die. We must take no smaller view than this of 
what he was. Even his physical conditions are not to be for- 
gotten in making up his character. We make too little always 
of the physical; certainly we make too little of it here if we 
lose sight of the strength and muscular activity, the power of 
doing and enduring, which the backwoods boy inherited from 
generations of hard-living ancestors, and appropriated for his 
own by a long discipline of bodily toil. He brought to the 
solution of the question of labor in this country not merely a 
mind, but a body thoroughly in sympathy with labor, full of 
the culture of labor, bearing witness to the dignity and excel- 
lence of work in every muscle that work had toughened and 
every sense that work had made clear and true. He could not 
have brought the mind for his task so perfectly, unless he had 
first brought the body whose rugged and stubborn health was 
always contradicting to him the false theories of labor, and 
always asserting the true. 

As to the moral and mental powers which distinguished him, 
all embraceable under this general description of clearness of 
truth, the most reinarkable thing is the way in which they 
blend with one another, so that it is next to impossible to exam- 
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ine them in separation. A great many people have discussed 
very crudely whether Abraham Lincoln was an intellectual man 
or not; as if intellect were a thing always of the same sort, 
which you could precipitate from the other constituents of a 
man’s nature and weigh by itself, and compare by pounds and 
ounces in this man with another. The fact is, that in all the 
simplest characters that line between the mental and moral 
natures is always vague and indistinct. They run together, - 
and in their best combinations you are unable to discriminate, 
in the wisdom which is their result, how much is moral and 
how much is intellectual. You are unable to tell whether in 
the wise acts and words which issue from such a life there is 
more of the righteousness that comes of a clear conscience, or 
of the sagacity that comes of a clear brain. In more complex 
characters and under more complex conditions, the moral and 
the mental lives come to be less healthily combined. They 
codperate, they help each other, less. They come even to stand 
over against each other as antagonists; till we have that vague 
but most melancholy notion which pervades the life of all elab- 
orate civilization, that goodness and greatness, as we call them, 
are not to be looked for together, till we expect to see and so 
do see a feeble and narrow conscientiousness on the one hand, 
and a bad, unprincipled intelligence on the other, dividing the 
suffrages of men. 

It is the great boon of such characters as Mr. Lincoln’s, that 
they reunite what God has joined together and man has put asun- 
der. In him was vindicated the greatness of real goodness and 
the goodness of real greatness. The twain were one flesh. Not 
one of all the multitudes who stood and looked up to him for 
direction with such a loving and implicit trust can tell you to- 
day whether the wise judgments that he gave came most from 
a strong head or a sound heart. If you ask them, they are 
puzzled. There are men as good as he, but they do bad things. 
There are men as intelligent as he, but they do foolish things. 
In him goodness and intelligence combined and made their best 
result of wisdom. For perfect truth consists not merely in the 
right constituents of character, but in their right and intimate 
conjunction. This union of the mental and moral into a life of 
admirable simplicity is what we most admire in children ; but in 
them it is unsettled and unpractical. But when it is preserved 
into manhood, deepened into reliability and maturity, it is that 
glorified childlikeness. that high and severend simplicity, which 
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shames and baffles the most accomplished astuteness, and is chesen 
by God to fill his purposes when he needs a ruler for his people, 
of faithful and true heart, such as he had who was our President. 

Another evident quality of such a character as this will be 
its freshness or newness, if we may so speak. Its freshness or 
readiness, — call it what you will, —its ability to take up new 
duties and do them in a new way, will result of necessity from its 
truth and clearness. The simple natures and forces will always 
be the most pliant ones. Water bends and shapes itself to any 
channel. Air folds and adapts itself to each new figure. They 
are the simplest and the most infinitely active things in nature. 
So this nature, in very virtue of its simplicity, must be alse free, 
always fitting itself to each new need. It will always start from 
the most fundamental and eternal conditions, and work in the 
straightest even although they be the newest ways, to the pres- 
ent prescribed purpose. In one word, it must be broad and inde- 
pendent and radical. So that freedom and radicalness in the 
character of Abraham Lincoln were not separate qualities, but the 
necessary results of his simplicity and childlikeness and truth. 

Here then we have some conception of the man. Out of 
this character came the life which we admire and the death 
which we lament to-day. He was called in that character to 
that life and death. It was just the nature, as you see, which 
a new nation such as ours ought to produce. All the condi- 
tions of his birth, his youth, his manhood, which made him what 
he was, were not irregular and exceptional, but were the normal 
conditions of a new and simple country. His pioneer home in 
Indiana was a type of the pioneer land in which he lived. If 
ever there was a man who was a part of the time and country 
he lived in, this was he. The same simple respect for labor won 
in the school of work and incorporated into blood and muscle ; 
the same unassuming loyalty to the simple virtues of temper- 
ance and industry and integrity; the same sagacious judgment 
which had learned to be quick-eyed and quick-brained in the 
constant presence of emergency; the same direct and clear 
thought about things, social, political, and religious, that was 
in him supremely, was in the people he was sent to rule. 
Surely, with such a type-man for ruler, there would seem to be 
but a smooth and even road over which he might lead the 
people whose character he represented into the new region of 
national happiness and comfort and usefulness, for which that 
eharacter had been designed, 
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But then we come to the beginning of all trouble. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was the type-man of the country, but not of the 
whole country. This character which we have been trying to 
describe was the character of an American under the discipline 
of freedom. ‘There was another American character which had 
been developed under the influence of slavery. There was no 
one American character embracing the land. There were two 
characters, with impulses of irrepressible and deadly conflict. - 
This citizen whom we have been honoring and praising repre- 
sented one. ‘The whole great scheme with which he was ulti- 
mately brought in conflict, and which has finally killed him, 
represented the other. Beside this nature, true and fresh and 
new, there was another nature, false and effete and old. The 
one nature found itself in a new world, and set itself to dis- 
cover the new ways for the new duties that were givenit. The 
other nature, full of the false pride of blood, set itself to repro- 
duce in a new world the institutions and the spirit of the old, 
to build anew the structure of the feudalism which had been 
corrupt in its own day, and which had been left far behind by 
the advancing conscience and needs of the progressing race. 
The one nature magnified labor, the other nature depreciated and 
despised it. The one honored the laborer, and the other scorned 
him. The one was simple and direct ; the other, complex, full 
of sophistries and self-excuses. The one was free to look all 
that claimed to be truth in the face, and separate the error from 
the truth that might be in it; the other did not dare to inves- 
tigate, because its own established prides and systems were 
dearer to it than the truth itself, and so even truth went about 
in it doing the work of error. The one was ready to state 
broad principles, of the brotherhood of man, the universal 
fatherhood and justice of God, however imperfectly it might 
realize them in practice; the other denied even the principles, 
and so dug deep and laid below its special sins the broad foun- 
dation of a consistent, acknowledged sinfulness. In a word, 
one nature was full of the influences of Freedom, the other 
nature was full of the influences of Slavery. 

In general, these two regions of our national life were 
separated by a geographical boundary. One was the spirit of 
the North, the other was the spirit of the South. But the 
Southern nature was by no means all a Southern thing. ‘There 
it had an organized, established form, a certain definite, estab- 
lished institution about which it clustered. Here, lacking ad- 
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vantage, it lived in less expressive ways and so lived more 
weakly. There, there was the horrible sacrament of slavery, 
the outward and visible sign round which the inward and 
spiritual temper gathered and kept itself alive. But who 
doubts that among us the spirit of slavery lived and thrived ? 
Its formal existence had been swept away from one State after 
another, partly on conscientious, partly on economical grounds, 
but its spirit was here, in every sympathy that Northern winds 
carried to the listening ear of the Southern slaveholder, and 
in every oppression of the weak by the strong, every proud 
assumption of idleness over labor, which echoed the music of 
Southern life back to us. Here in our midst lived that worse 
and falser nature, side by side with the true and better nature 
which God meant should be the nature of Americans, and of 
which He was shaping out the type and champion in His chosen 
David of the sheepfold. 

Here then we have the two. The history of our country 
for many years is the history of how these two elements of 
American life approached coilision. They wrought their sepa- 
rate reactions on each other. Men debate and quarrel even 
now about the rise of Northern Abolitionism, about whether 
the Northern Abolitionists were right or wrong, whether they 
did harm or good. How vain the quarrel is! It was inevi- 
table. It was inevitable in the nature of things that two such 
natures living here together should be set violently against 
each other. It is inevitable, till man be far more unfeeling 
and untrue to his convictions than he has always been, that a 
great wrong asserting itself vehemently should arouse to no 
less vehement assertion the opposing right. The only wonder 
is that there was not more of it. The only wonder is that so 
few were swept away to take by an impulse they could not re- 
sist their stand of hatred to the wicked institution. The only 
wonder is, that only one brave, reckless man came forth to east 
himself, almost single-handed, with a hopeless hope, against the 
proud power that he hated, and trust to the influence of a soul 
marching on into the history of his countrymen to stir them to 
a vindication of the truth he loved. At any rate, whether the 
Abolitionists were wrong or right, there grew up about their 
violence, as there always will about the extremism of extreme 
reformers, a great mass of feeling, catching their spirit and 
asserting it firmly, though in more moderate degrees and 
methods. About the nucleus of Abolitionism grew up a great 
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American Antislavery determination, which at last gathered 
strength enough to take its stand to insist upon the checking 
and limiting the extension of the power of slavery, and to put 
the type-man, whom God had been preparing for the task, 
before the world, to do the work on which it had resolved. 
Then came discontent, secession, treason. The two American 
natures, long advancing to encounter, met at last, and a whole 
country, yet trembling with the shock, bears witness how terri- - 
ble the meeting was. 

Thus I have tried briefly to trace out the gradual course by 
which God brought the character which He designed to be the 
controlling character of this new world into distinct collision 
with the hostile character which it was to destroy and absorb, 
and set it in the person of its type-man in the seat of highest 
power. ‘The character formed under the discipline of Freedom 
and the character formed under the discipline of Slavery devel- 
oped all their difference and met in hostile conflict when this 
war began. Notice, it was not only in what he did and was 
towards the slave, it was in all he did and was everywhere that 
we accept Mr. Lincoln’s character as the true result of our free 
life and institutions. Nowhere else could have come forth that 
genuine love of the people, which in him no one could suspect 
of being either the cheap flattery of the demagogue or the ab- 
stract philanthropy of the philosopher, which made our Presi- 
dent, while he lived, the center of a great household land, and 
when he died so cruelly, made every humblest household thrill 
with a sense of personal bereavement which the death of rulers 
is not apt to bring. Nowhere else than out of the life of free- 
dom could have come that personal unselfishness and generosity 
which made so gracious a part of this good man’s character. 
How many soldiers feel yet the pressure of a strong hand that 
clasped theirs once as they lay sick and weak in the dreary 
hospital! How many ears will never lose the thrill of some 
kind word he spoke — he who could speak so kindly to promise 
a kindness that always matched his word! How often he sur- 
prised the land with a clemency which made even those who 
questioned his policy love him the more for what they called 
his weakness, —seeing how the man in whom God had most 
embodied the discipline of Freedom not only could not be a 
slave, but could not beatyrant! In the heartiness of his mirth 
and his enjoyment of simple joys; in the directness and shrewd- 
ness of perception which constituted his wit; in the untired, 
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undiscouraged faith in human nature which he always kept; 
and perhaps above all in the plainness and quiet, unostentatious 
earnestness and independence of his religious life, in his humble 
love and trust of God —in all, it was a character such as only 
Freedom knows how to make. 

Now it was in this character, rather than in any mere 
political position, that the fitness of Mr. Lincoln to stand forth 
in the struggle of the two American natures really lay. We 
are told that he did not come to the Presidential chair pledged 
to the abolition of Slavery. When will we learn that with all 
true men it is not what they intend to do, but it is what the 
qualities of their natures bind them to do, that determines 
their career! The President came to his power full of the 
blood, strong in the strength, of Freedom. He came there 
free, and hating Slavery. He came there, leaving on record 
words like these spoken three years before and never contra- 
dicted. He had said, “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I believe this Government cannot endure permanently, 
half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved; I do not expect the house to fall; but I expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or all the 
other.” When the question came, he knew which thing he 
meant that it should be. His whole nature settled that ques- 
tion for him. Sucha man must always live as he used to say 
he lived (and was blamed for saying it), “ controlled by events, 
not controlling them.” And, with a reverent and clear mind, 
to be controlled by events means to be controlled by God. 
For such a man there was no hesitation when God brought 
him up face to face with Slavery and put the sword into his 
hand and said, “Strike it down dead.” He was a willing serv- 
ant then. If ever the face of a man writing solemn words 
glowed with a solemn joy, it must have been the face of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, as he bent over the page where the Emancipation 
Proclamation of 1863 was growing into shape, and giving man- 
hood and freedom as he wrote it to hundreds of thousands of 
his fellow-men. Here was a work in which his whole nature 
could rejoice. Here was an act that crowned the whole cul- 
ture of his life. All the past, the free boyhood in the woods, 
the free youth upon the farm, the free manhood in the honor- 
able citizen’s employments — all his freedom gathered and com- 
pleted itself in this. And as the swarthy multitudes came in, 
ragged, and tired, and hungry, and ignorant, but free forever 
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from anything but the memorial scars of the fetters and the 
whip, singing rude songs in which the new triumph of free- 
dom struggled and heaved below the sad melody that had been 
shaped for bondage; as in their camps and hovels there grew 
up to their half-superstitious eyes the image of a great Father 
almost more than man, to whom they owed their freedom, — 
were they not half right? For it was not to one man, driven 
by stress of policy, or swept off by a whim of pity, that the 
noble act was due. It was to the American nature, long kept 
by God in his own intentions till his time should come, at last 
emerging into sight and power, and bound up and embodied 
in this best and most American of all Americans, to whom we 
and those poor frightened slaves at last might look up together 
and love to call him, with one voice, our Father. 

Thus, we have seen something of what the character of 
Mr. Lincoln was, and how it issued in the life he lived. It 
remains for us to see how it resulted also in the terrible death 
which has laid his murdered bedy here in our town among 
lamenting multitudes to-day. It is not a hard question, though 
it is sad to answer. We saw the two natures, the nature of 
Slavery and the nature of Freedom, at last set against each 
other, come at last to open war. Both fought, fought long, 
fought bravely; but each, as was perfectly natural, fought 
with the tools and in the ways which its own character had 
made familiar to it. The character of Slavery was brutal, 
barbarous, and treacherous; and so the whole history of the 
slave power during the war has been full of ways of warfare 
brutal, barbarous, and treacherous, beyond anything that men 
bred in freedom could have been driven to by the most hateful 
passions. It is not to be marveled at. It is not tc be set 
down as the special sin of the war. It goes back beyond that. 
It is the sin of the system. It is the barbarism of Slavery. 
When Slavery went to war to save its life, what wonder if its 
barbarism grew barbarous a hundredfold ! 

One would be attempting a task which once was almost 
hopeless, but which now is only needless, if he set himself to 
convince a Northern congregation that Slavery was a barbarian 
institution. It would be hardly more necessary to try to prove 
how its barbarism has shown itself during this war. The same 
spirit which was blind to the wickedness of breaking sacred 
ties, of separating man and wife, of beating women till they 
dropped down dead, of organizing licentiousness and sin into 
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commercial systems, of forbidding knowledge and protecting 
itself with ignorance, of putting on its arms and riding out 
to steal a State at the beleaguered ballot box away from free- 
dom -—in one word (for its simplest definition is its werst dis- 
honor), the spirit that gave man the ownership in man in time 
of peace, has found out yet more terrible barbarisms for the 
time of war. It has hewed and burned the bodies of the dead. 
It has starved and mutilated its helpless prisoners. It has 
dealt by truth, not as men will in a time of excitement, lightly 
and with frequent violations, but with a cool, and deliberate, 
and systematic contempt. It has sent its agents into Northern 
towns to fire peaceful hotels where hundreds of peaceful men 
and women slept. It has undermined the prisons where its 
victims starved, and made all ready to blow with one blast 
their wretched life away. It has delighted in the lowest and 
basest scurrility even on the highest and most honorable lips. 
It has corrupted the graciousness of women and killed out the 
truth of men. 

I do not count up the terrible catalogue because I like to, 
nor because I wish to stir your hearts to passion. Even now, 
you and I have no right to indulge in personal hatred to the 
men who did these things. But we are not doing right by our- 
selves, by the President that we have lost, or by God who had 
a purpose in our losing him, unless we know thoroughly that 
it was this same spirit which we have seen to be a tyrant 
m peace and a savage in war, that has crowned itself with the 
working of this final woe. It was the conflict of the two 
American natures, the false and the true. It was Slavery and 
Freedom that met in their two representatives, the assassin 
and the President ; and the victim of the last desperate strug- 
gle of the dying Slavery lies dead to-day in Independence Hall. 

Solemnly, in the sight of God, I charge this murder where 
it belongs, on Slavery. I dare not stand here in His sight, 
and before Him or you speak doubtful and double-meaning 
words of vague repentance, as if we had killed our President. 
We have sins enough, but we have not done this sin, save as 
by weak concessions and timid compromises we have let the 
spirit of Slavery grow strong and ripe for such a deed. In the 
barbarism of Slavery the foul act and its foul method had their 
birth. By all the goodness that there was in him; by all the 
love we had for him (and who shall tell how great it was); by 
all the sorrow that has burdened down this desolate and dread- 
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ful week, —I charge this murder where it belongs, on Slavery. 
I bid you to remember where the charge belongs, to write it on 
the doorposts of your mourning houses, to teach it to your 
wondering children, to give it to the history of these times, 
that all times to come may hate and dread the sin that killed 
our noblest President. 

If ever anything were clear, this is the clearest. Is there 
the man alive who thinks that Abraham Lincoln was shot just 
for himself ; that it was that one man for whom the plot was 
laid? The gentlest, kindest, most indulgent man that ever 
ruled a State! The man who knew not how to speak a word 
of harshness or how to make a foe! Was it he for whom the 
murderer lurked with a mere private hate? It was not he, 
but what he stood for. It was Law and Liberty, it was Gov- 
ernment and Freedom, against which the hate gathered and the 
treacherous shot was fired. And I know not how the crime of 
him who shoots at Law and Liberty in the crowded glare of a 
great theater differs from theirs who have leveled their aim at 
the same great beings from behind a thousand ambuscades and 
on a hundred battlefields of this long war. Every general in 
the field, and every false citizen in our midst at home, who has 
plotted and labored to destroy the lives of the soldiers of the 
Republic, is brother to him who did this deed. The American 
nature, the American truths, of which our President was the 
anointed and supreme embodiment, have been embodied in 
multitudes of heroes who marched unknown and fell unnoticed 
in our ranks. For them, just as for him, character decreed a 
life and a death. The blood of all of them I charge on the 
same head. Slavery armed with Treason was their murderer. 

Men point out tous the absurdity and folly of this awful crime. 
Again and again we hear men say, “ It was the worst thing for 
themselves they could have done. They have shot a represen- 
tative man, and the cause he represented grows stronger and 
sterner by his death. Can it be that so wise a devil was so fool- 
ish here? Must it not have been the act of one poor madman, 
born and nursed in his own reckless brain?” My friends, let 
us understand this matter. It was a foolish act. Its folly was 
only equaled by its wickedness. It was a foolish act. But when 
" did sin begin to be wise? When did wickedness learn wisdom? 
When did the fool stop saying in his heart, * There is no God,” 
and acting godlessly i. jhe absurdity of his impiety ? The cause 
that Abraham Lincoln died for shall grow stronger by his death, 
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—stronger and sterner. Stronger to set its pillars deep into the 
structure of our nation’s life; sterner to execute the justice of 
the Lord upon his enemies. Stronger to spread its arms and 
grasp our whole land into freedom ; sterner to sweep the last 
poor ghost of Slavery out of our haunted homes. But while 
we feel the folly of this act, let not its folly hide its wicked- 
ness. It was the wickedness of Slavery putting on a foolishness 
for which its wickedness and that alone is responsible, that 
robbed the nation of a President and the people of a father. 
And remember this, that the folly of the Slave power in strik- 
ing the representative of Freedom, and thinking that thereby 
it killed Freedom itself, is only a folly that we shall echo if we 
dare to think that in punishing the representatives of Slavery 
who did this deed, we are putting Slavery to death. Dis- 
nersing armies and hanging traitors, imperatively as justice 
and necessity may demand them both, are not killing the spirit 
out of which they sprang. The traitor must die because he 
has committed treason. The murderer must die because he 
has committed murder. Slavery must die, because out of it, 
and it alone, came forth the treason of the traitor and the 
murder of the murderer. Do not say that it is dead. It is 
not, while its essential spirit lives. While one man counts 
another man his born inferior for the color of his skin, while 
both in North and South prejudices and practices, which the 
law cannot touch, but which God hates, keep alive in our 
people’s hearts the spirit of the old iniquity, it is not dead. 
The new American nature must supplant the old. We must 
grow like our President, in his truth, his independence, his 
religion, and his wide humanity. Then the character by which 
he died shall be in us, and by it we shall live. Then peace 
shall come that knows no war, and law that knows no treason ; 
and full of his spirit a grateful land shall gather round his 
grave,and in the daily psalm of prosperous and righteous living, 
thank God forever for his life and death. 

So let him lie here in our midst to-day, and let our people 
go and bend with solemn thoughtfulness and look upon his face 
and read the lessons of his burial. As he paused here on his 
journey from the Western home and told us what by the help 
of God he meant to do, so let him pause upon his way back to 
his Western grave and tell us with a silence more eloquent than 
words how bravely, how truly, by the strength of God, he did 
it. God brought him up as he brought David up from the 
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sheepfolds to feed Jacob, his people, and Israel, his inheritance. 

He came up in earnestness and faith, and he goes back in tri- 
umph. As he pauses here to-day, and from his cold lips bids 
us bear witness how he has met the duty that was laid on him, 

what can we say out of our full hearts but this — “He fed them 

with a faithful and true heart, and ruled them prudently with 
all his power.” The Shepherd of the People! that old name 

that the best rulers ever craved. What ruler ever won it like’ 
this dead President of ours? He fed us faithfully and truly. 

He fed us with counsel when we were in doubt, with inspira- 

tion when we sometimes faltered, with caution when we would 
be rash, with calm, clear, trustful cheerfulness through many 
an hour when our hearts were dark. He fed hungry souls all 
over the country with sympathy and consolation. He spread 
before the whole land feasts of great duty and devotion and 
patriotism, on which the land grew strong. He fed us with 
solemn, solid truths. He taught us the sacredness of govern- 

ment, the wickedness of treason. He made our souls glad and 
vigorous with the love of liberty that was in his. He showed 
us how to love truth and yet be charitable — how to hate wrong 
and all oppression, and yet not treasure one personal injury or 
insult. He fed all his people, from the highest to the lowest, 

from the most privileged down to the most enslaved. Best of 
all, he fed us with a reverent and genuine religion. He spread 
before us the love and fear of God just in that shape in which 
we need them most, and out of his faithful service of a higher 
Master who of us has not taken and eaten and grown strong? 

«He fed them with a faithful and true heart.” Yes, till the 

last. For at the last, behold him standing with hand reached 

out to feed the South with mercy and the North with charity, 

and the whole land with peace, when the Lord who had sent 

him called him and his work was done! 

He stooa once on the battlefield of our own State, and said 
of the brave men who had saved it, words as noble as any coun- 
tryman of ours ever spoke. Let us stand in the country he has 
saved, and which is to be his grave and monument, and say of 
Abraham Lincoln what he said of the soldiers who had died at 
_ Gettysburg. He stood there with their graves before him, and 
these are the words he said: — 


“We cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hal- 
low this ground. The brave men who struggled here have 
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consecrated it far beyond our power to add or detract. The 
world will little note nor long remember what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us, 
that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; and this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


May God make us worthy of the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln ! 


——_cosfor— 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN !! 
By WALT WHITMAN. 


O Carprain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 

But O heart! heart! heart! 

O the bieeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up — for you the flag is flung— for you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths —for you the shores a crowd: 
ing, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 
Here Captain! dear father ! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 


1 By permission of Horace C, Traubel and Small, Maynard & Co, 
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The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won ; 


$1 


Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


—olg400—-— 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 
By THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


Up from the South at break of day, 

Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain’s door, 
The terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


And wider still those billows of war, 
Thundered along the horizon’s bar; 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 

The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold, 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good, broad highway leading down; 

And there through the flush of the morning light, 
A steed as black as the steeds of night, 

Was seen to pass, as with eagle flight, 

As if he knew the terrible need; 

He stretched away with his utmost speed, 

Hills rose and fell, but his heart was gay, 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 


Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering South, 
The dust, like smoke from the cannon’s mouth; 

Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster, 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 

The heart of the steed, and the heart of the master 
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Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, 
Impatient to be where the battlefield calls; 

Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 


Under his spurning feet the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind 

Like an ocean flying before the wind, 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace ire, 
Swept on, with his wild eye full of fire. 

But lo! he is nearing his heart’s desire ; 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 


The first that the general saw were the groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops; 

What was done? what to do? a glance told nim both, 
Then striking his spurs, with a terrible oath, 

He dashed down the line, ’mid a storm of huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course there, becauss 
The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 

With foam and w:th dust, the black charger was gray; 
By the flash of his eye, and the red nostril’s play, 

He seemed to the whole great army to say, 

“T have brought you Sheridan all the way 

From Winchester, down to save the day!” 


Hurrah! hurrah for Sheridan! 
Hurrah! hurrah for horse and man! 
And when their statues are placed on high, 
Under the dome of the Union sky, 
The American soldiers’ Temple of Fame, 
There with the glorious general’s name, 
Be it said, in letters both bold and bright, 
“Here is the steed that saved the day, 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 
From Winchester. twentv miles away |!” 
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BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 
By JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Minx eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fatal lightning of His terrible swift sword: 

His truth is marching on. 


T have seen Him in the watch fires of a hundred circling camps; 

They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 

I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps; 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of steel : 

“ As ye deal with My contemners so with you My grace shall deals 

Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his heel! 
Since God is marching on.” 


He has soundad forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat: 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat; 

Oh, be swift, my sou}, to answer Him; be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born, across the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me: 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


—oS 00 


MR. PUNCH’S TRIBUTE TO LINCOLN. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


[Shirley Brooks, an English journalist and humorist, was born in 1825, and 
in early manhood was articled to a solicitor. His first humorous writing was 
done in 1847 for “‘The Man in the Moon,” and the “‘ Puppet Show” (1848). He 
‘ was a member of the staff of the Morning Chronicle, being gallery-reporter for 
five sessions in the House of Commons as well as leader writer. In 1851 he 
joined the staff of Punch, and was thereafter a contributor to its columns until 
his death in February, 1874. The work by which he was best known was his 
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“Bssence of Parliament,” which he wrote for twenty years during the sessions. 
At the death of Mark Lemon, in 1870, Brooks succeeded him as editor, and 
occupied that position at the time of his death.] 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 

You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 

His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face, 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling hair, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 

His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please; 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s laugh, 
Judging each step as though the way were plain: 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph 
Of chief’s perplexity, or people’s pain; 


Beside this corpse, that bears for winding sheet 
The stars and stripes he lived to rear anew, 

Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say! scurrile jester, is there room for you? 


Yes: he had lived to shame me from my sneer; 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen; 

To make me own this hind of princes’ peer, 
This railsplitter a true-born king of men. 


My shallow judgment I had learned to rue, 
Noting how to occasion’s height he rose ; 

How his quaint wit made home truth seem more true; 
How, ironlike, his temper grew by blows. 


How humble, yet how hopeful, he could be; 
How, in good fortune and in ill, the same; 

Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 


He went about his work — such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand — 
As one who knows where there’s a task to do, 
Man’s honest will must Heaven’s good grace command. 
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Who trusts the strength will with the burden grow, 
That God makes instruments to work his will, 
If but that will we can arrive to know 
Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill. 


So he went forth to battle on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and Right’s, 
As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 
His warfare with rude Nature’s thwarting mights; 


The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 
The iron bark that turns the lumberer’s ax, 
The rapid, that o’erbears the bcatman’s toil, 
The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer’s tracks, 


The ambushed Indian, and the prowling bear, — 
Such were the deeds that helped his youth to train, 
Rough culture, but such trees large fruit may bear, 
If but their stocks be of right girth and grain. 


So he grew up, a destined work to do, 

And lived to do it; four long-suffering years, 
Ill fate, ill feeling, ill report, lived through, 

And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 

And took both with the same unwavering mood; 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling days, 

And seemed to touch the goal from where he stood, 


A felon hand, between the goal and him, 
Reached from behind his back, a trigger pressed, 
And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim; 
Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were laid to rest! 


The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 

When this vile murderer brought swift eclipse 
To thoughts of pease on earth, good will to men. 


The Old World and the New, from sea to sky, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame: 

Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat high; 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came! 
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A deed accurst! Strokes have been struck before 
By the assassin’s hand, whereof men doubt 

Tf more of honor or disgrace they bore; 
But thy foul crime, like Cain’s, stands darkly out. 


Vile hand, that brandest murder on a strife. 
Whate’er its grounds, stoutly and nobly striven: 
And with the martyr’s crown crownest a life 
With much to praise, little to be forgiven. 


——ote¢oo— 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 
By F. M. FINCH. 


[Francis Mites Fincw, an American poet, was born at Ithaca, N.Y., 
June 9, 1827. A graduate of Yale College, he was for some time a lawyer in 
Ithaca and in recent years has been dean of the Cornell University Law School. 
He is the author of the well-known lyrics, ‘‘ Nathan Hale’’ and ‘* The Blue and 
the Gray.’’] 


The women of Columbus, Mississippi, animated by noble sentiments, have 
shown themselves impartial in their offerings made to the memory of the dead. 
They strewed flowers alike on the graves of Confederate and of National soldiers, 


By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave grass quiver, 
Asleep lie the ranks of the dead: — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the one, the blue, 
Under the other, the gray. 


These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet: — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the laurel, the blue, 
Under the willow, the gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours, 
The desolate mourners go, 
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Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the foe: — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses, the blue, 
Under the lilies, the gray. 


So, with an equal splendor, 
The morning sun rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all: — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Broidered with gold, the blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the gray. 


So, when the summer calleth, 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur, falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain: — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Wet with the rain, the blue, 
Wet with the rain, the gray. 


Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done; 
In the storm of the years that are failing, 
No braver battle was won : — 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the blossoms, the blue, 
Under the garlands, the gray. 


No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day ; 
Love and tears for the blue, 
Tears and love for the gray. 
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THE PLACE WHERE MAN SHOULD DIE. 
By MICHAEL JOSEPH BARRY. 


How little recks it where men lie, 
When once the moment’s vast 

In which the dim and glazing eye 
Has looked on earth its last, — 

Whether beneath the sculptured urn 
The coffined form shall rest, 

Or in its nakedness return 
Back to its mother’s breast! 


Death is a common friend or toe, 
As different men may hold, 

And at his summons each must go, 
‘The timid and the bold; 

But when the spirit, free and warm, 
Deserts it, as it must, 

What matter where the lifeless form 
Dissolves again to dust ? 


The soldier falls ?: id corses piled 
Upon the battle olain, 

Where reinless war steeds gallop wild 
Above the mangled slain; 

But though his corse be grim to see, 
Hoof-t-.mpled on the sod, 

What recks it, when the spirit free 
Has soared aloft to God ? 


The coward’s dying eyes may close 
Upon his downy bed, 

And softest hands his limbs compose, 
Or garments o’er them spread. 

But ye who shun the bloody fray, 
When fall the mangled brave, 

Go — strip his coffin lid away 
And see him in his grave! 


’T were sweet, indeed, to close our eyes, 
With those we cherish near, 

And, wafted upwards by their sighs, 
Soar to some calmer sphere. 

But whether on the scaffold high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 

'The fittest place where man can die 
Is where he dies for man! 
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GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 
By CHARLES LAMB. 
(From the ‘‘ Essays of Elia.’) 


(Cuartes Lamp: An English essayist ; born in London, February 10, 1775; 
died at Edmonton, December, 1834. He was a fellow-pupil with Coleridge at the 
school of Christ’s Hospital ; in 1789 obtained a clerkship in the South Sea House : 
from 1792 to 1825 was an accountant in the East India Company, then retiring 
on a pension. His ‘*Tales from Shakespeare’? and ‘Poetry for Children,” 
with his sister, Mary Lamb, are permanently popular; but his fame rests on a 
series of essays contributed to the London Magazine, appearing in collected 
form as the ‘‘ Essays of Elia’’ (1823) and ‘‘ Last Essays of Elia’? (1833), and 
on his delightful letters. ] 


To suP as men and not as animals demands at first sight a 
behavior as becomes moral beings. But the behavior should 
extend to the quality of the feast itself as well as to the sacri- 
ficial formula that precedes it; in fact, the simplicity of the 
repast is, by reason of good morals and good health, a sine qua 
non, whether the grace accompanies it or not. There is some- 
thing tyrannous in the practice of asking a blessing that makes 
good people of sensitive dispositions recoil from the smear of 
sanctimoniousness involved. A good man may inwardly thank 
God for his daily food without demanding that others must 
outwardly thank God by listening to his appeal. 

The custom of saying grace at meals had, probably, its 
origin in the early times of the world, and the hunter state of 
man, when dinners were precarious things, and a full meal was 
something more than a common blessing. When a bellyful was 
a windfall, and looked like a special providence. In the shouts 
and triumphal songs with which, after a season of sharp absti- 
nence, a lucky booty of deer’s or goat’s flesh would naturally be 
ushered home, existed, perhaps, the germ of the modern grace. 
It is not otherwise easy to be understood why the blessing of 
food — the act of eating should have had a particular expression 
of thanksgiving annexed to it, distinct from that implied and 
silent gratitude with which we are expected to enter upon the 
enjoyment of the many other various gifts and good things of 
existence. 

' I own that I am disposed to say grace upon twenty other 
occasions in the course of the day besides my dinner. I want 
a form for setting out upon a pleasant walk, for a moonlight 
ramble, for a friendly meeting, or a solved problem. Why 
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have we none for books, those spiritual repasts; a grace before 
Milton, a grace before Shakespeare, a devotional exercise proper 
tobe said before reading the“ Faerie Queene” ? But the received 
ritual having prescribed these forms to the solitary ceremony 
of manducation, I shall confine my observations to the experience 
which I have had of the grace, properly so called; commending 
my new scheme for extension to a niche in the grand philosophi- 
cal, poetical, and perchance in part heretical, liturgy, now com- 
piling by my friend Homo Humanus, for the use of a certain 
snug congregation of Utopian Rabelesian Christians, no matter 
where assembled. 

The form, then, of the benediction before eating has its 
beauty at a poor man’s table, or at the simple and unproyoca- 
tive repast of children. It is here that the grace becomes ex- 
ceeding graceful. Theindigent man, who hardly knows whether 
he shall have a meal the next day or not, sits down to his fare 
with a present sense of the blessing, which can be but feebly 
acted by the rich, into whose minds the conception of wanting 
a dinner could never, but by some extreme theory, have entered. 
The proper end of food—the animal sustenance — is barely 
contemplated by them. The poor man’s bread is his daily 
bread, literally his bread for the day, Their courses are 
perennial. 

Again, the plainest diet seems the fittest to be preceded 
by the grace. That which is least stimulative to appetite, 
leaves the mind most free for foreign considerations. A man 
may feel thankful, heartily thankful, over a dish of plain mut- 
ton with turnips, and have leisure to reflect upon the ordi- 
nance and institution of eating; when he shall confess a 
perturbation of mind, inconsistent with the purposes of the 
grace, at the presence of venison or turtle. When I have 
sat (a rarus hospes) at rich men’s tables, with the savory 
soup and messes steaming up the nostrils, and moistening the 
lips of the guests with desire and a distracted choice, I have 
felt the introduction of that ceremony to be unseascnable. 
With the ravenous orgasm upon you, it seems impertinent to 
interpose a religious sentiment. It is a confusion of purpose 
to mutter out praises from a mouth that waters. The heats 
of epicurism put out the gentle flame of devotion. The in- 
cense which rises round is pagan, and the belly god intercepts 
it for its own. ‘Ihe very excess of the provision beyond the 
needs, takes away all sense of proportion between the end 
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and means. The giver is veiled by his gifts. You are startled 
at the injustice of returning thanks — for what ?— for having 
too much while so many starve. It is to praise the gods amiss. 

I have observed this awkwardness felt, scarce consciously 
perhaps, by the good man who says the grace. IT have seen 
it in clergymen and others —a sort of shame —a sense of the 
co-presence of circumstances which unhallow the blessing. 
After a devotional tone put on for a few seconds, how rapidly 
the speaker will fall into his common voice, helping himself 
or his neighbor, as if to get rid of some uneasy sensation of 
hypocrisy! Not that the good man was a hypocrite, or was 
not most ccnscientious in the discharge of the duty; but he 
felt in his inmost mind the incompatibility of the scene and 
the viands before him with the exercise of a calm and rational 
gratitude. 

I hear somebody exclaim, Would you have Christians sit 
down at table like hogs to their troughs, without remembering 
the Giver? No, I would have them sit down as Christians, 
remembering the Giver. and less lixe hogs. Or, if their ap- 
petites must run riot, and they must pamper theraselves with 
delicacies for which east and west are ransacked, I would 
have them postpone their benediction to a fitter season, when 
appetite is laid ; when the still small voice can be heard, and 
the reason of the grace returns—with temperate diet and 
restricted dishes. Gluttony and surfeiting are no proper 
occasions for thanksgiving. When Jeshurun waxed fat, we 
read that he kicked. Virgil knew the harpy nature better, 
when he put into the mouth of Celzno anything but a bless- 
ing. We may be gratefully sensible of the deliciousness of 
some kinds of food beyond others, though that is a meaner 
and inferior gratitude ; but the proper object of the grace is 
sustenance, not relishes ; daily bread, not delicacies ; the means 
of life, and not the means of pampering the carcass. With 
what frame or composure, I wonder, can a city chaplain pro- 
nounce bis benediction at some great hall feast, when he knows 
that his last concluding pious word —and that in all probabil- 
ity the sacred name which he preaches —is but the signal for 
_ so many impatient harpies to commence their foul orgies, with 
as little sense of true thankfulness (which is temperance) as 
those Virgilian fowl! It is well if the good man himself does 
not feel his devotions a little clouded, those foggy sensuous 
steams mingling with and poliuting the pure altar sacrifice. 
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The severest satire upon full tables and surfeits is the han- 
quet which Satan, in the “Paradise Regained,” provides tor 
@ temptation in the wilderness : — 


A table richly spread in regal mode 

With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
And savor; beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 
Gris-amber-steamed; all fish from sea or shore, 
Freshet or purling brook, for which was drained 
Pontus and Lucrine bay, and Afric coast. 


The Tempter, I warrant vou, thought these cates would go 
down without the recommendatory preface of a benediction. 
They are like to be short graces where the devil plays the host. 
I am afraid the poet wants his usual decorum in this place. 
Was he thinking of the old Roman luxury, or of a gaudy day 
at Cambridge? This was a temptation fitter for a Heliogaba- 
lus. The whole banquet is too civic and culinary, and the 
accompaniments altogether a profanation of that deep, ab- 
stracted, holy scene. The mighty artillery of sauces, which 
the cook fiend conjures up, is out of proportion to the simple 
wants and plain hunger of the guest. He that disturbed him 
in his dreams, from his dreams might have been taught better. 
To the temperate fantasies of the famished Son of God, what 
sort of feasts presented themselves ? He dreamed indeed, 


As appetite is wont to dream, 
Of meats and drinks, nature’s refreshment sweet. 


But what meats ? — 


Him thought he by the brook of Cherith stood, 

And saw the ravens with their horny beaks 

Food to Elijah bringing even and morn ; 

Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what they 
brought. 

He saw the prophet also how he fled 

Into the desert, and how there he slept 

Under a juniper; then how awaked 

He found his supper on the coals prepared, 

And by the angel was bid rise and eat, 

And ate the second time after reposo, 

The strength whereof sufficed him forty days: 

Sometimes, that with Elijah he partook, 

Or as a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 
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Nothing in Milton is finelier fancied than these temperate dreams 
of the Divine Hungerer. To which of these two visionary ban- 
quets, think you, would the introduction of what is called the 
grace have been the most fitting and pertinent ? 

Theoretically I am no enemy to graces; but practically I 
own that (before meat especially) they seem to involve some- 
thing awkward and unseasonable. Our appetites, of one cr 
another kind, are excellent spurs to our reason, which might 
otherwise but feebly set about the great ends of preserving and 
continuing the species. They are fit blessings to be contem- 
plated at a distance with a becoming gratitude ; but the moment 
of appetite (the judicious reader will apprehend me) is, perhaps, 
the least fit season for that exercise. The Quakers, who ge 
about their business of every description with more calmness 
than we, have more title to the use of these benedictory prefaces. 
I have always admired their silent grace, and the more because 
I have observed their applications to the meat and drink follow- 
ing to be less passionate and sensual than ours. They are 
neither gluttons nor winebibbers as a people. They eat, as a 
horse bolts his chopped hay, with indifference, calmness, and 
cleaniy circumstances. They neither grease nor slop them- 
selves. When I see a citizen in his bib and tucker, I cannot 
imagine it a surplice. 

I am no Quaker at my food. I confess I am not indifferent 
to the kinds of it. Those unctuous morsels of deev’s flesh were 
not made to be received with dispassionate services. I hate a 
man who swallows it, affecting not to know what he is eating. 
I suspect his taste in higher matters. I shrink instinctively 
from one who professes to like minced veal. There is a physi- 
ognomical character in the taste for food. C holds that a 
man cannot have a pure mind who refuses apple dumplings. I 
am not certain but he is right. With the decay of my first 
innocence, I confess a less and less relish daily for those innocu- 
ous cates. ‘The whole vegetable tribe have lost their gust with 
me. Only I stick to asparagus, which still seems to inspire 
gentle thoughts. Iam impatient and querulous under culinary 
disappointments, as to come home at the dinner hour, for 
instance, expecting some savory mess, and to find one quite 
tasteless and sapidless. Butter ill melted, that commonest of 
kitchen failures, puts me beside my tenor. The author of the 
Rambler used to make inarticulate animal noises over a favor- 
ite food. Was this the music quite proper to be preceded by 
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the grace ; or would the pious man have done better to post- 
pons his devotions to a season when the blessing might be con- 
templated with less perturbation? I quarrel with no man’s 
tastes, nor would set my thin face against those excellent things, 
in their way, jollity and feasting. But as these exercises, how- 
ever laudable, have little in them of grace or gracefulness, a 
man should be sure, before he ventures so to grace them, that 
while he is pretending his devotions otherwhere, he is not 
secretly kissing his hand to some great fish — his Dagon — with 
a special consecration of no art but the fat tureen before him. 
Graces are the sweet preluding strains to the banquets of angels 
and children; to the roots and severer repasts of the Char- 
treuse ; to the slender, but not slenderly acknowledged, refection 
of the poor and humble man: but at the heaped-up boards of 
the pampered and the luxurious they become of dissonant mood, 
less timed and tuned to the occasion, methinks, than the noise 
of those better befitting organs would be which children hear 
tales of, at Hog’s Norton. We sit too long at cur meals, or are 
too curious in the study of them, or too disordered in our appli- 
cation to them, or engross too great a portion of those good 
things (which should be common) to our share, to be able with 
any grace to say grace. To be thankful for what we grasp ex- 
ceeding our proportion, is to add hypocrisy to injustice. A 
lurking sense of this truth is what makes the performance of 
this duty so cold and spiritless a service at most tables. In 
houses where the grace is as indispensable as the napkin, who 
has not seen that never-settled question arise as to who shall say 
it? while the good man of the house and the visitor clergyman, 
or some other guest belike of next authority, from years or 
gravity, shall be bandying about the office between them as a 
matter of compliment, each of them not unwilling to shift the 
awkward burden of an equivocal duty from his own shoul- 
ders ? 

I once drank tea in company with two Methodist divines of 
different persuasions, whom it was my fortune to introduce to 
each other, for the first time that evening. Before the first cup 
was handed round, one of these reverend gentlemen put it to 
the other, with all due solemnity, whether he choose to say any- 
thing. It seems it is the custom with some sectaries to put 
up a short prayer before this meal also. His reverend brother 
did not at first quite apprehend him, but upon an explanation, 
with little less importance he made answer that it was not a 
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custom known in his church: in which courteous evasion the 
other acquiescing for good manners’ sake, or in compliance with 
a weak brother, the supplementary or tea grace was waived 
altogether. With what spirit might not Lucian have painted 
two priests, of Azs religion, playing into each other’s hands the 
compliment of performing or omitting a sacrifice, the hungry 
God meantime, doubtful of his incense, with expectant nostrils 
hovering over the two flamens, and (as between two stools) 
going away in the end without his supper. 

A short form upon these occasions is felt: to want reverence ; 
a long one, I am afraid, cannot escape the charge of imperti- 
nence. I do not quite approve of the epigrammatic concise- 
ness with which that equivocal wag (but my pleasant school- 
fellow) C. V. L., when importuned for a grace, used to inquire, 
. first slyly leering down the table, “Is there no clergyman 
here?” significantly adding, * Thank G .”’ Nor do I think 
our old form at school quite pertinent, where we were used to 
preface our bald bread-and-cheese suppers with a preamble, 
connecting with that humble blessing a recognition of benefits 
the most awful and overwhelming to the imagination which 
religion has to offer. Non tune iilis erat locus. I remember 
we were put to it to reconcile the phrase “ good creatures,” 
upon which the blessing rested, with the fare set before us, 
willfully understanding that expression in a low and animal 
sense, till some one recalled a legend, which told how, in the 
golden days of Christ’s, the young Hospitalers were wont to 
have smoking joints of roast meat upon their nightly boards, 
till some pious benefactor, commiserating the decencies, rather 
than the palates, of the children, commuted our flesh for gar- 
ments, and gave us— horresco referens — trousers instead of 
mutton. 


THE LASS O’ GOWRIE. 
By BARONESS NAIRNE. 


[Banonzss Carotina OxipHant Narrye, song writer, was born in Perthshire, 
Scotland, August 16, 1766, and died there October 27, 1845. Her life was spent 
in Scotland, Ireland, and on the Continent. Her eighty-seven songs were writ- 
ten for The Scottish Minstrel (1821-1824), under the pen name B. B. or Mrs. 
Bogan of Bogan, and were posthumously published as ‘‘ Lays from Strath- 
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earn’ Many of them are exquisite in form and sentiment, the more familiar 
being ‘‘Land o’ the Leal,” ‘Caller Herrin’,” ‘‘ The Laird o’ Cockpen,’’ and 
“The Auld House.’’} 


*T WAS on a simmer’s afternoon, 
A wee afore the sun gaed doun, 
A lassie wi’ a braw new goun 

Cam’ owre the hills to Gowrie. 
The rosebud washed in simmer’s shower, 
Bloomed fresh within the sunny bower; 
But Kitty was the fairest flower 

That e’er was seen in Gowrie. 


To see her cousin she cai’ there, 

An’ oh! the scene was passing fair; 

For what in Scotland can compare 
Wi’ the Carse o’ Gowrie? 

The sun was setting on the Tay, 

The blue hills melting into gray, 

The mavis and the blackbird’s lay 
Were sweetly heard in Gowrie. 


O lang the lassie I had wooed, 

An’ truth and constancy had vowed, 

But couldna speed wi’ her I lo’ed, 
Until she saw fair Gowrie. 

I pointed to my faither’s ha’, 

Yon bonnie bield ayont the shaw, 

Sae loun’ that there nae blast could blaw, 
Wad she no bide in Gowrie? 


Her faither was baith glad and wae; 
Her mither she wad naething say; 
The bairnies thocht they wad get play, 

If Kitty gaed to Gowrie. 
She whiles did smile, she whiles did greet, 
The blush and tear were on her cheek— 
She naething said, an’ hung her head; 

But now she’s Leddy Gowrie. 
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TAMMY. 
By BARONESS NAIRNE. 


I wish I kenned my Maggie’s mind, 
If she’s for me or Tammy; 
To me she is but passing kind, 
She’s caulder still to Tammy. 
And yet she lo’es me no that ill, 
If I believe her granny ; 
O sure she must be wond’rous nice, 
If she’ll no hae me or Tammy. 


I’ve spiered her ance, I’ve spiered her twice, 
And still she says she canna; 

T’ll try her again, and that mak’s thrice, 
And thrice, they say, is canny. 

Wi him she’ll hae a chaise and pair, 
Wi me she’ll hae shanks naggie; 

He’s auld and black, I’m young and fair, 
She’ll surely ne’er tak’ Tammy. 


But if she’s a fule, and slightlies me, 
I’se e’en draw up wi’ Nancy; 
There’s as gude fish into the sea 
As e’er cam’ out, I fancy. 
And though I say’t that shou’dna say’t, 
I’m owre gude a match for Maggie; 
Sae mak’ up your mind without delay, 
Are you for me, or Tammy ? 


—o0;Q,00-— 


TALES FROM THE FJELD.' 
By P. Cu. ASBJORNSEN. 
(Translated by Sir George Dasent, D.C.L.) 


[Perer Curisten AspsOrnsen, born at Christiania, Norway, January 16, 
“ 1812; died January 6, 1885. He studied at the university in his native place, 
paying especial attention to zodlogy and botany, and later gave much attention 
to the study of folklore. He taught and traveled; was head forester in a district 
in the north of Norway, and was subsequently sent by the government to investi- 
gate the turf industry in other countries. Meanwhile he wrote voluminously 
on the subjects of natural history and folklore, winning his reputation chiefly 
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through the latter. His greatest works are : ‘‘ Norske Folke-eventyr ’’ (Norwe- 
gian Folk Tales), in collaboration with Moe, 1842-1844 ; and ‘* Norske Huldre- 
eventyr og Folkesagn’’ (Norwegian Fairy Tales and Folk Legends), 1849.] 


FRIENDS IN LIFE AND DEATH. 


ONcE on a time there were two young men who were such 
great friends that they swore to one another they would never 
part, either in life or death. One of them died before he was 
at all old, and a little while after the other wooed a farmer’s 
daughter, and was to be married to her. So when they were 
bidding guests to the wedding, the bridegroom went himself to 
the churchyard where his friend lay, and knocked at his grave 
and called him by name. No! he neither answered nor came. 
He knocked again, and he called again, but no one came. A 
third time he knocked louder and called louder to him, to come 
that he might talk to him. So, after a long, long time, he 
heard a rustling, and at last the dead man came up out of the 
grave. 

“Tt was well you came at last,” said the bridegroom, ‘for 
I have been standing here ever so long, knocking and calling 
for you.” 

“JT was a long way off,” said the dead man, “so that I did 
not quite hear you till the last time you called.” 

. “All right!” said the bridegroom; “but I am going to 
stand bridegroom to-day, and you mind well, I dare say, what 
we used to talk about, and how we were to stand by each 
other at our weddings as best man.” 

“J mind it well,” said the dead man, “ but you must wait a 
bit till I have made myself a little smart ; and, after all, no one 
can say I have on a wedding garment.” 

The lad was hard put to it for time, for he was overdue at 
home to meet the guests, and it was all but time to go to 
church; but still he had to wait awhile and let the dead man 
go into a room by himself, as he begged, so that he might brush 
himself up a bit, and come smart to church like the rest; for, 
of course, he was to go with the bridal train to church. 

Yes! the dead man went with him both to church and trom 
church, but when they had got so far on with the wedding that 
they had taken off the bride’s crown, he said he must go. So, 
for old friendship’s sake, the bridegroom said he would go with 
him to the graye again, And as they walked to the church- 
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yard the bridegroom asked his friend if he had seen much that 
was wonderful, or heard anything that was pleasant to know. 

“ Yes! that I have,” said the dead man, “I have seen much, 
and heard many strange things.” 

“That must be fine to see,” said the bridegroom. “Do you 
know, I have a mind to go along with you, and see all that 
with my own eyes ” 

“You are quite welcome,” said the dead man; “but it may 
chance that you may be away some time ” 

“So it might,” said the bridegroom; but for all that he 
would go down into the grave. 

But before they went down the dead man took and cut a 
turf out of the graveyard and put it on the young man’s head. 
Down and down they went, far and far away, through dark, 
silent wastes, across wood, and moor, and bog, till they came 
to a great, heavy gate, which opened to them as soon as the 
dead man touched it. Inside it began to grow lighter, first 
as though it were moonshine, and the farther they went the 
lighter it got. At last they got to a spot where there were 
such green hilis, knee-deep in grass, and on them fed a large 
herd of kine, who grazed as they went; but for all they ate 
those kine looked poor, and thin, and wretched. 

* What’s all this ?” said the lad who had been bridegroom ; 
“why are they so thin and in such bad case, though they eat, 
every one of them, as though they were well paid to eat?” 

“ This is a likeness of those who never can have enough, 
though they rake and scrape it together ever so much,” said the 
dead man. 

So they journeyed on far and farther than far, till they came 
to some hill pastures, where there was naught but bare rocks 
and stones, with here and there a blade of grass. Here was 
grazing another herd of kine, which were so sleek, and fat, and 
smooth that their coats shone again. 

“What are these,” asked the bridegroom, “who have so 
little to live on, and yet are in such good plight? I wonder 
what they can be.” 

“ This,” said the dead man, “is a likeness of those who are 
content with the little they have, however poor it be.” 

So they went farther and farther on till they came toa 
great lake, and it and all about it was so bright and shining 
that the bridegroom could scarce bear to look at it —it was so 
dazzling. 
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“Now, you must sit down here,” said the dead man, “ till I 
come back. I shall be away a little while.” 

With that he set off, and the bridegroom sat down, and as 
he sat sleep fell on him, and he forgot everything in sweet, deep 
slumber. After a while the dead man came back. 

“It was good of you to sit still here, so that I could find 
you again.” 

But when the bridegroom tried to get up, he was all over- 
grown with moss and bushes, so that he found himself sitting 
in a thicket of thorns and brambies. 

So when he had made his way out of it, they journeyed back 
again, and the dead man led him by the same way to the brink 
of the grave. There they parted and said farewell, and as soon 
as the bridegrocm got out of the grave he went straight home 
to the house where the wedding was. 

But when he got where he thought the house stood, he 
could not find his way. Then hc looked about on all sides, and 
asked every one he met, but he could neither hear nor learn 
anything of the bride, or the wedding, or his kindred, or his 
father and mother; nay, he could not so much as find any one 
whom he knew. And all he met wondered at the strange shape, 
who went about and looked for all the world like a scarecrow. 

Well! as he could find no one he knew, he made his way to 
the priest, and told him of his kinsmen and all that had happened 
up to the time he stood bridegroom, and how he had gone away 
in the midst of his wedding. But the priest knew nothing at all 
about it at first ; but when he had hunted in his old registers, he 
found out that the marriage he spoke of had happened a long, 
long time ago, and that all the folk he talked of had lived four 
hundred years before. 

In that time there had grown up a great stout oak in the 
priest’s yard, and when he saw it he clambered up into it, that 
he might look about him. But the graybeard who had sat in 
heaven and slumbered for four hundred years, and had now at 
last come back, did not come down from the oak as well as he 
went up. He was stiff and gouty, as was likely enough, and 
so when he was coming down he made a false step, fell down, 
broke his neck, and that was the end of him. 
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THE FaTHER OF THE FAMILY. 


Once on a time there was a man who was out on a journey ; 
so at last he came to a big and a fine farm, and there was a 
house so grand that it might well have been a little palace. 

“ Here it would be good to get leave to spend the night,” 
said the man to himself, as he went inside the gate. Hard by 
stood an old man with gray hair and beard, who was hewing 
wood. 

“Good evening, father,” said the wayfarer. “Can I have 
houseroom here to-night?” 

“I’m not father in the house,” said the graybeard. “Go 
into the kitchen, and talk to my father.” 

The wayfarer went into the kitchen, and there he met a 
man who was still older, and he lay on his knees before the 
hearth, and was blowing up the fire. 

“Good evening, father,” said the wayfarer. “Can I get 
houseroom here to-night ?” 

“Tm not father in the house,” said the old man; “but go 
in and talk to my father. You'll find him sitting at the table 
in the parlor.” 

So the wayfarer went into the parlor, and talked to him who 
sat at the table. He was much older than either of the other 
two, and there he sat, with his teeth chattering, and shivered 
and shook, and read out of a big book, almost like a little child. 

“Good evening, father,” said the man. ‘ Will you let me 
have houseroom here to-night?” 

“T’m not father in the house,” said the man who sat at the 
table, whose teeth chattered, and who shivered and shook ; “ but 
speak to my father yonder — he who sits on the bench.” 

So the wayfarer went to him who sat on tae bench, and he 
was trying to fill himself a pipe of tobacco; but he was so 
withered up and his hands shook so with the palsy that he 
could scarce hold the pipe. 

“Good evening, father,” said the wayfarer again. ‘Can I 
get houseroom here to-night ?” 

“I’m not father in the house,” said the old withered fellow ; 
“but speak to my father who lies in bed yonder.” 

So the wayfarer went to the bed, and there lay an old, old 
man, who but for his pair of big staring eyes scarcely looked 
alive. 
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“Good evening, father,” said the wayfarer. “Can I get 
houseroom here to-night?” 

“I’m not father in the house,” said the old carl with the 
big eyes; “but go and speak to my father, who lies yonder in 
the cradle.” 

Yes, the wayfarer went to the cradle, and there lay a carl 
as old as the hills, so withered and shriveled he was no bigger 
than a baby, and it was hard to tell that there was any life in 
him, except that there was a sound of breathing every now and 
then in his throat. 

“Good evening, father,” said the wayfarez. “May I have 
houseroom here to-night ?” 

It was long before he got an answer, and still longer before 
the carl brought it out; but the end was he said, as all the 
rest, that he was not father in the honse. “But go,” said he, 
“and speak to my father; you'll find him hanging up in the 
horn yonder against the wall.” 

So the wayfarer stared about round the walls, and at last 
he caught sight of the horn; but when he looked for him who 
hung in it, he looked more like a film of ashes that had the 
likeness of a man’s face. Then he was so frightened that he 
screamed out, — 

“Good evening, father! will you let me have houseroom 
here to-night ?” 

Then a chirping came out of the horn like a little tomtit, 
and it was all he could do to make out that the chirping meant, 
“Yrs, MY CHILD.” 

And now a table came in which was covered with the cost- 
liest dishes, and with ale and brandy; and when he had eaten 
and drank, there came in a good bed with reindeer skins; and 
the wayfarer was so very glad because he had at last found the 
right father in the house. 


DEATH AND THE Doctor. 


Once on a time there was a lad who had lived as a servant 
a long time with a man of the North Country. This man was 
a master at ale brewing, it was so out-of-the-way good the like 
of it was not to be found. So, when the lad was to leave his 
place and the man was to pay him the wages he had earned, he 
would take no other pay than a keg of Yule ale. Well, he got 
it and set off with it, and he carried it both far and long, but 
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the longer he carried the keg the heavier it got, and so he 
began to look about to see if any one were coming with whom 
he might have a drink, that the ale might lessen and the keg 
lighten. And after a long, long time, he met an old man with 
a big beard. 

“Good day,” said the man. 

“Good day to you,” said the lad. 

“ Whither away ?” asked the man. 

“I’m looking after some one to drink with, and get my keg 
lightened,” said the lad. 

“Can’t you drink as well with me as with any one else?” 
said the man. “I have fared both far and wide, and I am both 
tired and thirsty.” 

“Well! why shouldn’t I?” said the lad; “but tell me, 
whence do you come, and what sort of man are you? ” 

“Tam ‘Our Lord,’ and come from Heaven,” said the man. 

* Thee will I not drink with,” said the lad; “for thou mak- 
est such distinction between persons here in the world, and 
sharest rights so unevenly that some get so rich and some so 
poor. No! with thee I will not drink,” and as he said this he 
trotted off with his keg again. 

So when he had gone a bit farther the keg grew too heavy 
again; he thought he never could carry it any longer unless 
some one came with whom he might drink, and so lessen the 
ale in the keg. Yes! he met an ugly, scrawny man who came 
along fast and furious. 

“Good day,” said the man. 

“Good day to you,” said the lad. 

“ Whither away ?” asked the man. 

“Oh, I’m looking for some one to drink with, and get my 
keg lightened,” said the lad. 

“Can’t you drink with me as well as with any one else?” 
said the man; “I have fared both far and wide, and I am tired 
and thirsty.” 

“Well, why not?” said the lad; “but who are you, and 
whence do you come?” 

“Who amI? Iamthe De’il, and I come from Hell; that’s 
where I come from,” said the man. 

“No!” said the lad; “thou only pinest and plaguest poor 
folk, and if there is any unhappiness astir, they always say it is 
thy fault. Thee I will not drink with.” 

So he went far and farther than far again with his ale keg 
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on his back, till he thought it grew so heavy there was no carry- 
ing it any farther. He began to look round again if any one 
were coming with whom he could drink and lighten his keg. 
So after a long, long time, another man came, and he was so 
dry and lean ’twas a wonder his bones hung together. 

“ Good day,” said the man. 

“Good day to you,” said the lad. 

“ Whither away ?” asked the man. 

“Oh, I was only looking about to see if I could find some 
one to drink with, that my keg might be lightened a little, it is 
so heavy to carry.” 

“Can’t you drink as well with me as with any one else?” 
said the man. 

“Yes; why not?” said the lad. ‘“ But what sort of man 
are you?” 

“They call me Death,” said the man. 

“The very man for my money,” said the lad. “Thee I am 
glad to drink with,” and as he said this he put down his keg, 
and began to tap the ale into a bowl. “Thou art an honest, 
trustworthy man, for thou treatest all alike, both rich and 
poor.” 

So he drank his health, and Death drank his health, and 
Death said he had never tasted such drink, and as the lad was 
fond of him, they drank bowl and bowl about, till the ale was 
lessened, and the keg grew light. 

At last Death said, “I have never known drink which 
smacked better, or did me so much good as this ale that you 
have given me, and I scarce know what to give you in return.” 
But, after he had thought awhile, he said the keg should never 
get empty, however much they drank out of it, and the ale that 
was in it should become a healing drink, by which the lad could 
make the sick whole again better than any doctor. And he 
also said that when the lad came into the sick man’s room, 
Death would always be there, and show himself to him, and it 
should be to him for a sure token if he saw Death at the foot 
of the bed that he could cure the sick with a draught from 
the keg; but if he sat by the pillow, there was no healing nor 
medicine, for then the sick belonged to Death. 

Well, the lad soon grew famous, and was called in far and 
near, and he helped many to health again who had been given 
over. When he came in and saw how Death sat by the sick 
man’s bed, he foretold either life or death, and his foretelling 
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was never wrong. He got both a rich and powerful man, and 
at last he was called in to a king’s daughter far, far away in 
the world. She was so dangerously ill no doctor thought he 
could do her any good, and so they promised him all that he 
cared either to ask or have if he would only save her life. 

Now, when he came into the princess’ room, there sat Death 
at her pillow; but as he sat he dozed and nodded, and while 
he did this she felt herself better. 

** Now, life or death is at stake,” said the doctor; “and I 
fear, from what I see, there is no hope.” 

But they said he must save her, if it ccst land and realm. 
So he leoked at Death, and while he sat there and dozed again, 
he made a sign to the servants to turn the bed round so quickly 
that Death was left sitting at the foot, and at the very moment 
they turned the bed the doctor gave her the draught, and her 
life was saved. 

‘Now you have cheated me,” said Death, “and we are 
quits.” ; 

“T was forced to do it,” said the doctor, “unless I wished 
to lose land and realm.” 

* That shan’t help you much,” said Death ; “your time is 
up, for now you belong to me.” 

“Well,” said the lad, “what must be must be; but you'll 
let me have time to read the Lord’s Prayer first ?” 

Yes, he might have leave to do that; but he took very good 
care not to read the Lord’s Prayer; everything else he read, 
but the Lord’s Prayer never crossed his lips, and at last he 
thought he had cheated Death for good and all. But when 
Death thought he had really waited too long, he went to the 
lad’s house one night, and hung up a great tablet with the 
Lord’s Prayer painted on it over against his bed. So when 
the lad woke in the morning he began to read the tablet, and 
did not quite see what he was about till he came to Amen; but 
then it was just too late, and Death had him. 


THe WAY OF THE WORLD. 


Once on a time there was a man who went into the wood to 
cut hop poles, but he could find no trees so long and straight 
and slender as he wanted, till he came high up under a great 
heap of stones. There he heard groans and moans as though 
some one were at Death’s door. So he went up to see who it 
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was that needed help, and then he heard that the noise came 
from under a great flat stone which lay upon the heap. It was 
so heavy it would have taken many a man to lift it. But the 
man went down again into the wood and cut down a tree, 
which he turned into a lever, and with that he tilted up the 
stone, and lo! out from under it crawled a Dragon, and made 
at the man to swallow him up. But the man said he had saved 
the Dragon’s life, and it was shameful thanklessness in him to 
want to eat him up. 

“Maybe,” said the Dragon, “but you might very well 
know I must be starved when I have been here hundreds of 
years and never tasted meat. Besides, it’s the way of the 
world — that’s how it pays its debts.” 

The man pleaded his cause stoutly, and begged prettily for 
his life; and at last they agreed to take the first living thing 
that came for a daysman, and if his doom went the other way 
the man should not lose his life, but if he said the same as the 
Dragon, the Dragon should eat the man. 

The first thing that came was an old hound, who ran along 
the road down below under the hillside. Him they spoke to, 
and begged him to be judge. 

“God knows,” said the hound, “I have served my master 
truly ever since I was a little whelp. I have watched and 
watched many and many a night through while he lay warm 
asleep on his ear, and I have saved house and home from fire 
and thieves more than once; but now I can neither see nor 
hear any more, and he wants to shoot me. And so I must run 
away, and slink from house to house, and beg for my living till 
I die of hunger. No! it’s the way of the world,” said the 
hound; “that’s how it pays its debts.” 

‘“‘Now I am coming to eat you up,” said the Dragon, and 
tried to swallow the man again. But the man begged and 
prayed hard for his life, till they agreed to take the next comer 
for a judge; and if he said the same as the Dragon and the 
hound, the Dragon was to eat him, and get a meal of man’s 
meat ; but if he did not say so, the man was to get off with his 
life. 

So there came an old horse limping down along the road 
which ran under the hill. Him they called out to come and 
settle the dispute. Yes; he was quite ready to do that. 

“Now, I have served my master,” said the horse, “as long 
as I could draw or carry. I have slaved and striven for him 
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till the sweat trickled from every hair, and I have worked till 
I have grown lame, and halt, and worn out with toil and age ; 
now I am fit for nothing. Iam not worth my food, and so I 
am to have a bullet through me, he says. Nay! nay! It’s the 
way of the world. That’s how the world pays its debts.” 

“Well, now I’m coming to eat you,” said the Dragon, who 
gaped wide, and wanted to swallow the man. But he begged 
again hard for his life. 

But the Dragon said he must have a mouthful of man’s 
meat; he was so hungry, he couldn’t bear it any longer. 

‘See, yonder comes one who looks as if he was sent to be a 
judge between us,” said the man, as he pointed to Reynard the 
fox, who came stealing between the stones of the heap. 

“All good things are three,” said the man; “let me ask 
him, too, and if he gives doom like the others, eat me up on the 
spot.” 

“ Very well,” said the Dragon. He, too, had heard that all 
good things were three, and so it should be a bargain. So the 
man talked to the fox as he had talked to the others. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Reynard, “I see how it allis”; but as he 
said this he took the man a little on one side. 

“What will you give me if I free you from the Dragon?” 
he whispered into the man’s ear. 

“You shall be free to come to my house, and to be lord and 
master over my hens and geese every Thursday night,” said 
the man. 

“Well, my dear Dragon,” said Reynard, “this is a very 
hard nut to crack. I can’t get it into my head how you, who 
are so big and mighty a beast, could find room to lie under yon 
stone.” 

“Can’t you?” said the Dragon; “well, I lay under the 
hillside, and sunned myself, and down came a landslip, and 
hurled the stone over me.” 

“ All very likely, I dare say,” said Reynard; “but still I 
can’t understand it, and what’s more I won’t believe it till I 
see it.” 

So the man said they had better prove it, and the Dragon 
- crawled down into his hole again; but in the twinkling of an 
eye they whipped out the lever, and down the stone crashed 
again on the Dragon. 

“Lie now there till doomsday,” said the fox. ‘ You would 
eat the man, would you, who saved your life?” 
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The Dragon groaned, and moaned, and begged hard to 
come out; but the two went their way and left him alone. 

The very first Thursday night Reynard came to be lord 
and master over the hen-roost, and hid himself behind a great 
pile of wood hard by. Wheu the maid went to feed the fowls, 
in stole Reynard. She neither saw nor heard anything of him ; 
but her back was scarce turned before he had sucked blood 
enough for a week, and stuffed himself so that he couldn’t stir. 
So when she came again in the morning, there Reynard lay 
and snored, and slept in the morning sun, with all four legs 
stretched straight; and he was as sleek and round as a German 
sausage. 

Away van the lassie for the goody, and she came, and all 
the lasses with her, with sticks and brooms to beat Reynard ; 
and, to tell the truth, they nearly banged the life out of him; 
but, just as it was almost all over with him, and he thought his 
last hour was come, he found a hole in the floor, and so he 
crept out, and limped and hobbled off to the wood. 

“Oh, oh,” said Reynard ; “how true it is. "Tis the way of 
the world ; and this is how it pays its debts.” 
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AFTER DEATH. 
By Smr EDWIN ARNOLD. 
[For biographical sketch, see Vol. I., p. 19.] 


He who died at Azan sends 
This to comfort all his friends. 


Fairurut friends! Jt lies, I know, 
Pale and white and cold as snow; 
And ye say, “ Abdallah’s dead!” 
Weeping at the feet and head. 

I can see your falling tears, 

I can hear your sighs and prayers; 
Yet I smile, and whisper this — 
“7am not the thing you kiss: 
Cease your tears and let it lie; 

It was mine, it is not ‘I’” 


Sweet friends! what the women lave 
For its last bed of the grave 
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Is a hut which I am quitting, 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cage, from which at last, 

Like a hawk, my soul hath passed; 

Love the inmate, not the room; 

The weaver, not the garb; the plume 

Of the falcon, not the bars 

Which kept him from the splendid stars! 


Loving friends! be wise, and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye: 
What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not worth a wistful tear. 

Tis an empty seashell — one 

Out of which the pearl has gone: 
The shell is broken — it lies there; 
The pearl, the all, the soul, is here. 
*Tis an earthen jar whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid 
That treasure of his treasury, 

A mind that loved him; let it lie! 
Let the shard be earth’s once more 
Since the gold shines in his store! 


Allah glorious! Allah good! 

Now thy world is understood ; 
Now the long, long wonder ends! 
Yet ye weep, my erring friends, 
While the man whom ye call dead, 
In unspoken bliss, instead, 

Lives and loves you; lost, ’tis true, 
By such light as shines for you; 
But in light ye cannot see, 

Of unfilled felicity — 

In enlarging paradise — 

Lives a life that never dies. 


Farewell, friends! Yet not farewell; 
Where I am ye too shall dwell. 

I am gone before your face 

A moment’s time, a little space ; 
When ye come where I have stepped 
Ye will wonder why ye wept; 

Ye will know, by wise love taught, 
That here is all, and there is naught. 
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Weep awhile, if ye are fain— 
Sunshine still must follow rain— 
Only not at death; for death, 

Now I know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we enter 
Life, which is of all life center. 


Be ye certain all seems love 

Viewed from Allah’s throne above; 

Be ye stout of heart, and come 

Bravely onward to your home! 

La Allah illa Allah! yea! 

Thou Love divine! Thou Love alway! 


He that died at Azan gave 
This to those who made his grave. 


THE RIFT IN THE LUTE.' 
By JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
(From ‘‘ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces.’’) 


[Jean Paut Frieprich Ricuter: A German philosopher and satirist; 
born at Wunsiedel, Bavaria, March 21, 1763; died at Bayreuth, November 14, 
1825. He fitted for college at the gymnasium at Hof, and matriculated as a 
theological student at the University of Leipsic in 1781. His course was cut 
short by financial reverses, and he devoted himself to literary work ; his first book, 
‘¢Gronlandische Frocesse’’? (Greenland Lawsuits), being published in two parts 
(1783-1784). In 1784 he was obliged to leave Leipsic to escape imprisonment 
for debt, and thereafter eked out his income by tutoring. His subsequent liter- 
ary success rendered him free from care, and in 1804 he settied in Bayreuth, 
receiving in 1808 a pension of one thousand florins. The University of Heidel- 
berg conferred upon him the degree of Ph.D. in 1817, and in 1820 he was elected" 
a member of the Bavarian academy of sciences. His most notable books include 
“ The Invisible Lodge ’’ (1793), ‘‘ Hesperus *’ (1795), ‘* Biographical Recreations 
under the Cranium of a Giantess’? (1796), ‘*The Life of Quintus Fixlein”’ 
(1796), ‘‘ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces”? (1797), ‘‘'The Jubilating Senior” 
(1797), ‘* The Country Valley *’ (1797), ‘* Titan’? (1803), ‘‘ Wild Oats’? (1804), 
‘Introduction to Aésthetics’? (1805), ‘‘ Levana; or, Theory of Education” 
(1807), and ‘* Selina; or, On the Immortality of the Soul,” left unfinished. ] 


WITH a sick mind and a sick heart, and without money, 
Siebenkes begun the last day of the year. The day itself had 
put on its most beautiful summer dress —one of Berlin blue; 
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it was as cerulean as Krishna, or the new sect of Grahamites, or 
the Jews in Persia. It bad had a fire lighted in the balloon 
stove of the sun, and the snow, delicately candied upon the 
earth, melted into wintergreen, like the sugar on some cun- 
ningly devised supper dish, as soon as the hills were brought 
within reach of its warmth. The year seemed to be saying 
good-by to Time as if with a cheerful warmth, attended with 
joyful tears. Firmian longed to run and sun himself upon 
the moist, greea sward; but he had Professor Lang, of Bay- 
reuth, to review first. 

He wrote reviews as many people offer up prayers— only 
in time of need. It was like the water carrying of the Athe- 
nian, done that he might afterwards devote himself to the 
studies of his choice without dying of hunger. But when he 
was reviewing, he drew his satiric sting into its sheath, con- 
structing his criticisms of material drawn only from his store 
of wax and his honey-bag. “Little authors,” he said, “are 
always better than their works, and great ones are worse than 
theirs. Why should I pardon moral failings —e.g® self-con- 
ceit—in the genius, and not in the dunce? Least of all 
should it be forgiven the genius. Unmerited poverty and 
ugliness do not deserve to be ridiculed; but they as little 
deserve it when they are merited —though I am aware Cicero 
is against me here—for a moral fault (and consequently its 
punishment) can, of a certainty, not be made greater by a 
chance physical consequence, which sometimes follows upon it, 
and sometimes does not. Can it? Does an extravagant person 
who chances to come to poverty deserve a severer punishment 
than one who doesenot? If anything, rather the reverse.” 
If we apply this to bad authors, from whose own eyes their 
lack of merit is hidden by an impenetrable veil of self-conceit, 
and at whose unoffending heart the critic discharges the fury 
which is aroused in him by their (offending) heads, we may, 
indeed, direct our bitterest irony against the race, but the indt- 
vidual will be best instructed by means of gentleness. I think 
it would be the gold test, the trial by crucible, of a morally 
great and altogether perfect scholar to give him a bad, but 
celebrated book to review. 

For my own part, I will allow myself to be reviewed by 
Dr. Merkel throughout eternity if I digress again in this 
chapter. Firmian worked in some haste at his notice of Lang’s 
essay, entitled “ Premissa Historie Superintende*tium Genera- 
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lium Bairuthi non Specialium — Continuatione XX.” It was 
quite essential that he should get hold of a dollar or two that 
day, and he also longed to go and take a walk, the weather was 
so motherly, so hatching. The new year fell on the Saturday, and 
as early as the Thursday (the day before the one we are writ- 
ing of) Lenette had begun the holding of preliminary feasts of 
purification (she now washed daily more and more in advance 
of actual necessities) ; but to-day she was keeping a regular 
feast of ingathering among the furniture, etc. The room was 
being put through a course of derivative treatment for the 
clearing away of all impurities. With her eye on her index 
expurgandorum, she thrust everything that had wooden legs 
into the water, and followed it herself with balls of soap; in 
short, she paddled and bubbled, in the Levitical purification of 
the room, in her warm, native element, for once in her life to 
her heart’s full content. As for Siebenkes, he sat bolt upright 
in purgatorial fire, already beginning to emit a smell of burning. 

For, as it happened, he was rather madder than usual that 
day, to begin with. Firstly, because he had made up his mind 
that he would pawn the striped calico gown in the afternoon, 
though whole nunneries were to shriek their loudest at it, and 
because he foresaw that he would have to grow exceedingly 
warm in consequence. And this resolve of resolves he had 
taken on this particular day, because (and this is at the same 
time the second reason why he was madder than usual) — 
because he was sorry that their good days were all gone again, 
and that their music of the spheres had all been marred by 
Lenette’s funereal Misereres. 

“Wife!” he said, “I’m reviewing for money now, recol- 
lect.”” She went on with her scraping. ‘Ihave got Professor 
Lang before me here —the seventh chapter of him, in which 
he treats of the sixth of the Superintendents General of Bay- 
reuth, Herr Stockfleth.” She was going to stop in a minute 
or two, but just then, you know, she really could Not. Women 
are fond of doing everything “by and by” —they like putting 
a thing off just for a minute or two, which is the reason why 
they put off even their arrival in this world a few minutes longer 
than boys do. ‘This essay,” he continued, with forced calm- 
ness, “ought to have been reviewed in the Messenger six 
months ago, and it’ll never do for the Messenger to be like the 
“Universal German Library” and the Pope, and canonize people 
a century or so after date.” 
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If he had only been able to maintain his forced calmness for 
one minute longer, he would have got to the end of Lenette’s 
buzzing din; however, he couldn’t. “Oh! the devil take me, 
and you, too, and the Messenger of the Gods into the bargain,” 
he burst out, starting up and dashing his pen on the floor. 
“T don’t know,” he went on, suddenly resuming his self-con- 
trol, speaking in a faint, piteous tone, and sitting down, quite 
unnerved, feeling something like a man with cupping glasses 
on all over him — “I don’t know a bit what I’m translating, or 
whether I’m writing Stockfleth or Lang. What a stupid ar- 
rangement it is that an advocate mayn’t be as deaf as a judge. 
If I were deaf, I should be exempt from torture then. Do 
you know how many people it takes to constitute a tumult by 
law? Either ten, or you by yourself in that washing academy of 
music of yours.” He was not so much inclined to be reasonable 
as to do as the Spanish innkeeper did, who charged the noise 
made by his guests in the bill. But now, having had her way, 
and gained her point, she was noiseless in word and deed. 

He finished his critique in the forenoon, and sent it to 
Stiefel, his chief, who wrote back that he would bring the 
money for it himself in the evening, for he now seized upon 
every possible opportunity of paying a visit. At dinner Firmian 
(in whose head the sultry, fetid vapor of ill temper would not 
dissolve and fall), said, “I can’t understand how you come to 
care so very little about cleanliness and order. It would be 
better even if you rather overdid your cleanliness than other- 
wise. People say what a pity it is such an orderly man as 
Siebenkes should have such a slovenly kind of wife!” To 
irony of this sort, though she knew quite well it was irony, she 
always opposed regular formal arguments. He could never 
get her to enjoy these little jests instead of arguing about 
them, or join him in laughing at the masculine view of the 
question. The fact is, a woman abandons her opinion as soon 
as her husband adopts it. Even in church, the women sing 
the tunes an octave higher than the men that they may differ 
from them in all things. 

In the afternoon the great, the momentous, hour approached 
- in which the ostracism, the banishment from house and home, 
of the checked calico gown was at last to be carried out —the 
last and greatest deed of the year 1785. Of this signal for 
fight, this Timour’s and Muhammed’s red battle flag, this Ziska’s 
hide, which always set them by the ears, his very soul was 
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sick : he would have been delighted if somebody would have 
stolen it, simply to be quit of the wearisome, threadbare idea 
of the wretched rag for good and all. He did not hurry him- 
self, but introduced his petition with all the wordy prolixity 
of an M. P. addressing the house (at home). He asked her 
to guess what might be the greatest kindness, the most signal 
favor which she could do him on this last day of the old year. 
He said he had an hereditary enemy, an anti-Christ, a dragon, 
living under his roof; tares sown among his wheat by an 
enemy, which she could pull up if she chose; and, at last, he 
brought the checked calico gown out of the drawer, with a kind 
of twilight sorrow: “his,” he said, “is the bird of prey which 
pursues me; the net which Satan sets to catch me; his sheep- 
skin my martyr robe, my Cassim’s slipper. Dearest, do me but 
this one favoy — send it to the pawn shop!” 

“Don’t answer just yet,” he said, gently laying his hand on 
her lips ; “let me just remind you what a stupid parish did when 
the orly blacksmith there was in it was going to be hanged in 
the village. This parish thought it preferable to condemn an 
innocent master tailor or two to the gallows, because they could 
be better spared. Now, a woman of your good sense must 
surely see bow much easier and better it would be to let me 
take away this mere piece of tailor’s stitch work, than metal 
things which we eat out of every day; the mourning calico 
won’t be wanted, you know, as long as I’m alive.” 

“Tve seen quite clearly for a long while past,” she said, 
“that you’ve made up your mind to carry off my mourning 
dress from me, by hook or by crook, whether I will or no. 
But I’m not going to let you have it. Suppose I were to say 
to you, Pawn your watch, how would you like that?” Perhaps 
the reason why husbands get into the way of issuing their 
orders in a needlessly dictatorial manner is, that they gener- 
ally have little effect, but rather confirm opposition than over- 
come it. 

“ Damnation!” he cried; * that'll do, that’s quite enough! 
I’m not a turkey cock, nor a bonassus neither, to be continu- 
ally driven into a frenzy by a piece of colored rag. It goes to 
the pawn shop to-day, as sure as my name’s Siebenkes.” 

“Your name is Leibgeber as well,” said she. 

“Devil fly away with me, if that calico remains in this 
house!” said he. _ On which she began to cry, and lament the 
hitter fortune which left her nothing now, not even the very 
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clothes for her back. When thoughtless tears fall into a seeth- 
ing masculine heart, they often have the effect which drops of 
water have when they fall upon bubbling molten copper ; the 
fluid mass bursts asunder with a great explosion. 

“Heavenly, kind, gentle Devil,” said he, “do please come 
and break my neck for me. May God have pity on a woman 
like this! Very well, then, keep your calico ; keep this Lenten 
altar cloth of yours to yourself. But may the Devil fly away 
with me if I don’t cock the old deer’s horns that belonged to 
my father on to my head this very day, like a poacher on the 
pillory, and hawk them about the streets for sale in broad day- 
light. Ay. I give you my word of honor, it shall be done, for 
all the fun it may afford every soul in the place. And I shall 
simply say that itis your doing; I’ll do it, as sure as there’s a 
devil in hell.” 

He went, gnashing his teeth, to the window, and looked 
into the street, seeing vacancy. A rustic funeral was passing 
slowly by; the bier was a man’s shoulder, and on it tottered a 
child’s rude coffin. 

Such a sight is a touching one, when one thinks of the little, 
obscure, human creature, passing over from the fetal slumber 
to the slumber of death, from the amnion membrane in this life 
to the shroud, that amnion membrane of the next; whose eyes 
have closed at their first glimpse of this bright earth, without 
looking on the parents who now gaze after it with theirs so wet 
with tears; which has been loved without loving in return; 
whose little tongue molders to dust before it has ever spoken ; 
as does its face ere it has smiled upon this odd, contradictory, in- 
consistent orb of ours. These cut buds of this mold will find 
a stem on which great destiny will graft them, these flowers 
which, like some besides, close in sleep while it is still early 
morning, will yet feel the rays of a morning sun which will 
open them once more. As Firmian looked at the cold, shrouded 
child passing by, in this hour, when he was ignobly quarreling 
about the mourning dress (which should mourn for him) — 
now, when the very last drops of the old year were flowing so 
fast away, and his heart, now becoming so terribly accustomed 
to these passing fainting fits, forbade him to hope that he 
could ever complete the new one — now, amid all these pains 
and sorrows, he seemed to hear the unseen river of Death 
murmuring under his feet (as the Chinese lead rushing brooks 
under the soil of their gardens), and the thin, brittle crust of 
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ice on which he was standing seemed as if it would soon crack 
and sink with him into the watery depths. Unspeakably 
touched, he said to Lenette, ‘Perhaps you may be quite right, 
dear, after all, to keep your mourning dress; you may have 
some presentiment that I am not going to live. Do as you 
think best, then, dear; I would fain not embitter this last of 
December any more; I don’t know that it may not be my last 
in another sense, and that in another year I may not be nearer 
to that poor baby than you. I am going for a walk now.” 

She said nothing; all this startled and surprised her. 
He hurried away, to escape the answer which was sure to 
come eventually; his absence would, in the circumstances, 
be the most eloquent kind of oratory. All persons are better 
than their outbreaks (or ebullitions) — that is, than their bad 
ones; for all are worse than their nodle ones, also —and when 
we allow the former an hour or so to dissipate and disperse, 
we gain something better than our point — we gain our oppo- 
nent. He left Lenette a very grave subject for cogitation, 
however, — the stag’s horns and his word of honor. 

I have already once written it. The winter was lying 
on the ground all bare and naked, not even the bed sheet 
and chrisom cloth of snow thrown over it; there it lay beside 
the dry, withered mummy of the bygone summer. Firmian 
looked with an unsatisfied gaze athwart unclothed fields (over 
which the cradle quilt of the snow, and the white crape of 
the frost, had not yet been laid), and down at the streams, not 
yet struck palsied and speechless. Bright, warm days at the 
end of December soften us with a sadness in which there are 
four or five bitter drops more than in that belonging to the 
after summer. Up to twelve o’clock at night, and until the 
thirty-first day of the twelfth month, the wintry, nocturnal, 
idea of dissolution and decay oppresses us; but as soon as it 
is one in the morning, and the first of January, a morning 
breeze, speaking of new life, moves away the clouds which 
were lying over our souls, and we begin to look for the dark, 
pure, morning blue, the rising of the star of morning and 
of spring. Ona December day like this, the pale, dim, stag- 
nant world of stiffened, sapless, plants about us oppresses 
and hems us round ; and the insect collections lying beneath 
the vegetation, covered with earth; and the rafter work of 
bare, dry, wrinkly trees; the December sun hanging in the 
sky at noon no higher than the June sun does at evening ; all 
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these combined shed a yellow luster as of death (like that of 
burning alcohol) over the pale, faded meadows; and long 
giant shadows lie extended, motionless, everywhere — evening 
shadows of this evening of nature and of the year —like the 
ruined remains, the burnt-out ash heaps of nights as long as 
themselves. But the glistening snow, on the other hand, spread 
over the blooming earth under us, is like the blue foreground 
of spring, or a white fog a foot or two in depth. The quiet 
dark sky lies above, and the white earth is like some white 
moon, whose sparkling ice fields melt, as we draw nearer, into 
dark waving meadows of flowers. 

The heart of our sorrowful Firmian grew sadder yet as 
he stood upon this cold burnt-out hearth-place of nature. The 
daily recurring pausings of his heart and pulse were (he 
thought) the sudden silences of the storm bell in his breast, 
presaging a speedy end of the thunder, and dissolution of the 
storm cloud, of life. He thought the faltering of his mechan- 
ism was caused by some loose pin having fallen in among the 
wheels somewhere; he ascribed it to polypus of the heart, 
and his giddiness he felt sure gave warning of an attack of 
apoplexy. To-day was the three hundred and sixty-fifth Act 
of the year, and the curtain was slowly dropping upon it 
already: what could this suggest to him save gloomy similes 
of his own epilogue — of the winter solstice of his shortened, 
overshadowed life? The weeping image of his Lenette came 
now before his forgiving, departing soul, and he thought, “ She 
is really not in the right; but I will yield to her, as we have 
not very long to be together now. I am glad for her sake, poor 
soul, that my arms are moldering away from about her, and 
that her friend is taking her to his.” 

He went up on to the scaffold of blood and sorrow where 
his friend, Heinrich, had taken his farewell. From that emi- 
nence, as often as his heart was heavy, his glance would follow 
Leibgeber’s path as far as the hills; but to-day his eyes were 
moister than before, for he had no hope that he would see 
the spring again. This spot was to him the hill which the 
Emperor Adrian permitted the Jews to go up twice in the 
. year, that they might look towards the ruins of the holy city 
and weep for the place wherein their steps might tread no 
more. ‘The sun was now assembling the shadows which were 
to close in upon the old year, and as the stars appeared — the 
stars which rose at evening now being those which in spring 
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adorn the morning —fate snapped away the loveliest and 
richest in flowers of the liana branches from his soul, and from 
the wound flowed clear water. ‘I shall see nothing of the 
coming spring,” he thought, “except her blue, which, as in 
enamel painting, is the first laid on of all her colors.” His 
heart — one educated to be loving —could always fly for rest 
from his satires and from dry details of business duty, some- 
times, too, from Lenette’s indifference and lack of sympathy, 
to the warm breast of the eternal goddess Nature, ever ready 
to take us to her heart. Into the free, unveiled, and blooming 
outdoor world, beneath the grand wide sky, he loved to repair 
with all his sighs and sorrows, and in this great garden he 
made all his graves (as the Jews made them in smaller ones). 
And when our fellows forsake and wound us, the sky and the 
earth, and the little blooming tree, open their arms and take 
us into them; the flowers press themselves to our wounded 
hearts, the streams mingle in our tears, and the breezes breathe 
coolness into our sighs. A mighty angel troubles and inspires 
the great ocean pool of Bethesda; into its warm waves we 
plunge, with all our thousand aches and pains, and ascend 
from the water of life with our spasms all relaxed and our 
health and vigor renewed once more. 

Firmian walked slowly home with a heart all conciliation, 
and eyes which, now that it was dark, he did not take the 
pains to dry. He went over in his mind everything which 
could possibly be adduced in his Lenette’s excuse. He strove 
to win himself over to her side of the question by reflecting 
that she could not (like him) arm herself against the shocks, 
the stumbling-stones, of life, by putting on the Minerya’s 
helm, the armor of meditation, philosophy, authorship. He 
thoroughly determined (he had determined the same thing 
thirty times before) to be as scrupulously careful to observe in 
all things the outside politesses of life with her as with the 
most absolute stranger ;! nay, he already enveloped himself in 


1 Nore By Jean Pavut.— The husband should always play the lover by 
rights — and the lover the husband. It is impossible to describe the amount of 
soothing influence which little acts of politeness and innocent flatteries exercise 
upon just the very people who usually expect, and receive, none — wives, sis- 
ters, relations —and this even when they quite understand what this politeness 
really amounts to. We ought to be applying this emollient pomade to our 
rude, rough lips all day long, even if we have only three words to speak, — and 
we should have a similar one for our hands, to soften down their actions. I 
trust that I shall always keep my resolution never to flatter any woman, not 
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the fly net or mail shirt of patience, in case he should really 
find the checked calico untranslated at home. This is how we 
men continually behave —stopping our ears tight with both 
hands, trying our hardest to fall into the siesta, the midday 
sleep, of a little peace of mind (if we can only anyhow manage 
it); thus do our souls, swayed by our passions, reflect the 
sunlight of truth as one dazzling spot (like mirrors or calm 
water), while all the surrounding surface lies but in deeper 
shade. 

How differently all fell out! He was received by Peltz- 
stiefel, who advanced to meet him, all solemnity of deportment, 
and with a church-visitation countenance full of inspection 
sermons. Lenette scarcely turned her swollen eyes towards the 
windward side of her husband as he came in at the door. 
Stiefel kept the strings tight which held the muscles of his 
knit face, lest it might unbend before Firmian’s, which was all 
beaming soft with kindliness, and thus commenced: “ Mr. Sie- 
benkes, I came to this house to hand you the money for your 
review of Professor Lang; but friendship demands of. me a 
duty of a far more serious and important kind, that I should 
exhort you and constrain you to conduct yourself towards this 
poor unfortunate wife of yours here like a true Christian man 
to a true Christian woman.” “Or even better, if you like,” 
he said. ‘“ What is it all about, wife?” She preserved an 
embarrassed silence. She had asked Stiefel’s advice and 
assistance, less for the sake of obtaining them than to have 
an opportunity of telling her story. The truth was, that 
when the Schulrath came unexpectedly in, while her burst of 
crying was at its bitterest, she had really just that very moment 
sent her checked, spiny, outer caterpillar skin (the calico dress, 
to wit) away to the pawn shop ; for her husband having pledged 
his honor, she felt sure that, beyond a doubt, he would stick 
those preposterous horns on his head and really go and hawk 
them all over the town, for she well knew how sacredly he 
kept his word, and also how utterly he disregarded “ appear- 
ances,”— and that both of these peculiarities of his were 
always at their fellest pitch at a time of domestic difficulty like 
the present. Perhaps she would have told her ghostly coun- 
selor and adviser nothing about the matter, but contented her- 


even my own wife, but I know I shall begin to break it four months and a half 
after my betrothal, and go on breaking it all my life. 
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self with having a good cry when he came, if she had had her 
way (and her dress); but, having sacrificed both, she needed 
compensation and revenge. At first she had merely reckoned 
up difficulties in indeterminate quantities to him ; but when he 
pressed her more closely, her bursting heart overflowed and all 
her woes streamed forth. Stiefel, contrarily to the laws of 
equity (and of several universities), always held the complain- 
ant in any case to be in the right, simply because he spoke 
first; most men think impartiality of heart is impartiality of 
head. Stiefel swore that he would tell her husband what he 
ought to be told, and that the calico should be back in the 
house that very afternoon. 

So this father confessor began to jingle his bunch of bind- 
ing-and-loosing keys in the advocate’s face, and reported to him 
his wife’s general confession and the pawning of the dress. 
When there are two diverse actions of a person to be given 
account of,—a vexatious and an agreeable one,—the effect 
depends on which is spoken of the first ; it is the first narrated 
one which gives the ground tint to the listener's mind, and the 
one subsequently portrayed only takes rank as a subdued acces- 
sory figure. Firmian should have heard that Lenette pawned 
the dress first, while he was still out of doors, and of her tale- 
bearing not till afterwards. But you see how the devil brought 
it about, as it really did all happen. “ What!” (Siebenkes 
felt, if not exactly thought) “What! She makes my rival her 
confidant and my judge! I bring her home a heart all kind- 
ness and reconciliation, and she makes a fresh cut in it at once, 
distressing and annoying me in this way, on the very last day 
of the year, with her confounded chattering and tale telling.” 
By this last expression he meant something which the reader 
does not yet quite understand; for I have not yet told him that 
Lenette had the bad habit of being— rather ill bred; wherefore 
she made common people of her own sex, such as the book- 
binder’s wife; the recipients of her secret thoughts — the electric 
discharging rods of her little atmospheric disturbances ; while, 
at the same time, she took it ill of her husband that, though he 
did not, indeed, admit serving men and maids and “the vulgar” 
into his own mysteries, he yet accompanied them into theirs. 

Stiefel (like all people who have little knowledge of the 
world, and are not gifted with much tact, — who never assume 
anything as granted in the first place, but always go through 
every subject ab initio) now delivered a long, theological, . 
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matrimonial-service sort of exhortation concerning love as 
between Christian husband and wife, and ended by insisting 
on the recall of the calico (his Necker, so tosay). This address 
irritated Firmian, and that chiefly because (irrespectively of zt) 
his wife thought he had not any religion, or, at all events, not 
so much as Stiefel. “I remember” (he said) “seeing in the 
history of France that Gaston, the first prince of the blood, 
having caused his brother some little difficulties or other of the 
warlike sort on one occasion, in the subsequent treaty of peace 
bound himself, in a special article, to love Cardinal Richelieu. 
Now I think there’s no question but that an article to the effect 
that man and wife shall love one another ought to be inserted 
as a distinct, separate, secret clause, in all contracts of marriage ; 
for though love, like man himself, is by origin eternal and im- 
mortal, yet, thanks to the wiles of the serpent, it certainly 
becomes mortal enough within a short time. But, as far as the 
calico’s concerned, let’s all thank God that that apple of discord 
has been pitched out of the house.” Stiefel, by way of offering 
up a sacrifice, and burning a little incense before the shrine of 
his beloved Lenette, insisted on the return of the calico, and did 
so very firmly; for Siebenkes’ gentle, complaisant readiness to 
yield to him, up to this point, in little matters of sacrifice and 
service, had led him to entertain the deluded idea that he pos- 
sessed an irresistible authority over him. The husband, a good 
deal agitated now, said, ‘‘We’ll drop the subject, if you please.” 
“Indeed, we'll do nothing of the kind,” said Stiefel ; “I must 
really insist upon it that your wife has her dress back.” “It 
can’t be done, Herr Schulrath.” “Tl advance you whatever 
money you require,” cried Stiefel, in a fever of indignation at 
this striking and unwonted piece of disobedience. It was now, 
of course, more impossible than ever for the advocate to retire 
from his position; he shook his head eighty times. “ Hither 
you are out of your mind,” said Stiefel, “or Zam; just let me 
go through my reasons to you once more,” ‘ Advocates,” said 
Siebenkes, “were fortunate enough, in former times, to have 
private chaplains of their own; but it was found that there 
was no converting any of them, and therefore they are now 
exempt from being preached at.” 

Lenette wept more bitterly — Stiefel shouted the louder on 
that account ; in his annoyance at his ill success, he thought it 
well to repeat his commands in a ruder and blunter form ; of 
course Siebenkes resisted more firmly. Stiefel was a pedant, 
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a class of men which surpasses all others in a barefaced, blind, 
self-conceit, just like an unceasing wind blowing from all the 
points of the compass at once (for a pedant even makes an 
ostentatious display of his own personal idiosyncrasies). Stie- 
fel, like a careful and conscientious player, felt it a duty to 
thoroughly throw himself into the part he was representing, and 
carry it out in all its details, and say “ Either” “Or”: “Mr. 
Siebenkes, either the mourning gown comes, or I go, aut-aut. 
My visits cannot be of much consequence, it’s true, still they 
have, I consider, a certain value, if it were but on Mrs. Sieben- 
kes’ account.” Firmian, doubly irritated, firstly at the impe- 
rious rudeness and conceit of an alternative of the sort, and 
secondly at the lowness of the market price for which the Rath 
abandoned their society, could but say, “‘ Nobody can influence 
your decision on that point now but yourself. J most certainly 
cannot. It will be an easy matter for you, Herr Schulrath, to 
give up our acquaintance — though there is no real reason why 
you should — but it will not be easy for me to give up yours, 
although I shall have no choice.” Stiefel, from whose brow 
the sprouting laurels were thus so unexpectedly shorn —and 
that, too, in the presence of the woman he loved — had nothing 
to do but take his leave; but he did it with three thoughts 
gnawing at his heart —his vanity was hurt, his dear Lenette 
was crying, and her husband was rebellious and insubordinate, 
and resisting his authority. 

And as the Schulrath said farewell forever, a bitter, bitter 
sorrow stood fixed in the eyes of his beloved Lenette —a sorrow 
which, though the hand of time has long since covered it over, 
T still see there in its fixity; and she could not go downstairs, 
as at other times, with her sorrowing friend, but went back 
into the dark, unlighted room, alone with her overflowing, 
breaking heart. 

Firmian’s heart laid aside its hardness, though not its cold- 
ness, at the sight of his persecuted wife in her dry, stony grief 
at this falling to ruin of every one of her little plans and joys ; 
and he did not add to her sorrow by a single word of reproach. 
“You see,” was all he said, “that it is no fault of mine that the 
Schulrath gives up our acquaintance; he ought never to have 
been told anything about the matter, — however, it’s all over 
now.” She made no reply. The hornet’s sting (which makes 
a triple stab), the dagger, thrown as by some reyengeful Italian, 
was left sticking firm in ber wound, which therefore could not 
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bleed. Ah! poor soul; thou hast deprived thyself of so much! 
Firmian, however, could not see that he had anything to accuse 
himself of; he being the gentlest, the most yielding of men 
under the sun, always ruffled all the feathers on his body up 
with a rustle in an instant at the slightest touch of sompulsion, 
most especially if it concerned his honor. He would accept a 
present, it is true, but only from Leibgeber, or “on rare occa- 
sions) from others in the warmest hours of soul communion; 
and his friend and he both held the opinion that, in friendship, 
not only was a farthing of quite as much value as a sovereign, 
but that a sovereign was worth just as little as a farthing, and 
that one is bound to accept the most splendid presents just as 
readily as the most trifling; and hence he counted it among the 
unrecognized blessings of childhood that children can receive 
gifts without any feeling of shame. 

In a mental torpor he now sat down in the armchair, and 
covered his eyes with his hand ; and then the mists which hid 
the future ail rolled away, and showed in it a wide dreary tract 
of country, full of the black ashy ruins of burnt homesteads, 
and of dead bushes of underwood, and the skeletons of beasts 
lying in the sand. He saw that the chasm, or landslip, which 
had torn his heart and Lenette’s asunder, would go on gaping 
wider and wider; he saw, oh! so clearly and cheerlessly, that 
his old beautiful love would never come back, that Lenette 
would never lay aside her self-willed pertinacity, her whims, 
the habits of her daily life; that the narrow limits of her heart 
and head would remain fixed firmly forever; that she would 
as little learn to understand him, as get to love him; while, 
again, her repugnance to him would get the greater the longer 
her friend’s banishment endured, and that her fondness for the 
latter would increase in proportion. Stiefel’s money, and his 
seriousness, and religion, and attachment to herself combined 
to tear in two the galling bond of wedlock by the pressure of a 
more complex and gentle tie. Sorrowfully did Siebenkes gaze 
into a long prospect of dreary days, all constrained silence, and 
dumb hostility and complaint. 

Lenette was working in her room in silence, for her wounded 
- heart shrunk from a word or a look as from a cold fierce wind. 
It was now very dark, she wanted no light. On a sudden, a 
wandering street-singing woman began to play a harp, and her 
child to accompany her on a flute, somewhere in the house 
downstairs. At this our friend’s bursting heart seemed to have 
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a thousand gashes inflicted on it to let it bleed gently away. 
As nightingales love to sing where there is an echo, so our 
hearts speak loudest to music. As these tones brought back to 
him his old hopes, almost irrecognizable now,—as he gazed 
down at his Arcadia now lying hidden deep, deep, beneath the 
stream of years, and saw himself down in it, with all his young 
fresh wishes, amid his long-lost friends, gazing with happy 
eyes round their‘ circle, all confidence and trust, his growing 
heart hoarding and cherishing its love and truth for some warm 
heart yet to be met in the time to come; and as he now burst 
into that music with a dissonance, crying, “‘ And I have never 
found that heart, and now all is past and over,” and as the piti- 
less tones brought pictures of blossomy springs and flowery 
lands, and circles of loving friends to pass, as in a camera 
ovscura, before him — him who had nothing, not one soul in all 
the land to love him; his steadfast spirit gave way at last, and 
sank down on earth to rest as quite overdone, and nothing 
soothed him now but that which pained. Suddenly this sleep- 
walking music ceased, and the pause clutched, like a speechless 
nightmare, tighter at his heart. In the silence he went into 
the room and said to Jienette, ‘Take them down what little 
we have left.” But over the latter words his voice broke and 
failed, for he saw (by the flare of some potash burning which 
was going on opposite) that all her glowing face was covered 
with streaming, undried tears, though when he came in she 
pretended to be busily wiping the window pane dimmed by her 
breath. She laid the money down on the window. He said, 
more gently yet, “ Lenette, you will have to take it to them 
now, or they will be gone.” She took it; her eyes worn with 
weeping met his (which were worn with weeping too); she 
went, and then their eyes grew well-nigh dry, so far apart 
were their two souls already. 

They were suffering in that terrible position of circum- 
stances when not even a moment of mutual and reciprocal emo- 
tion can any longer reconcile and warm two hearts. His whole 
heart swelled with overflowing affection, but hers belonged to 
his no more ; he was urged at once by the wish to love her, and 
the feeling that it was now impossible, by the perception of all 
her shortcomings and the conviction of her indifference to him. 
He sat dow- in the window seat, and leaned his head upon the 
sill, where it rested, as it chanced, upon a handkerchief which 
she had left there, and which was moist and cold with tears. 
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She had been solacing herself, after the long oppression of the 
day, with this gentle effusion, much as we have a vein opened 
after some severe contusion. When he touched the handker- 
chief, an icy shudder crept down his back, like a sting of con- 
science, but immediately after it there came a burning glow as 
the thought flashed to his mind that her weeping had been for 
another person than himself altogether. The singing and the 
flute now began again (without the harp this time), and floated 
in the rising, falling waves of a slow-timed song, of which the 
verses ended always with the words, “ Gone is gone, and dead 
is dead.” Sorrow now clutched him in her grasp, like some 
mantle fish, casting around him her dark and suffocating folds. 
He pressed Lenette’s wet handkerchief to his eyes hard, and 
heard (but less distinctly), “ Gone is gone, and dead is dead.” 
Then of a sudden his whole soul melted and dissolved at the 
thought that perhaps that halting heart of his would let him see 
no other new year save that of the morrow, and he thought of 
himself as dying; and the cold handkerchief, wet with his own 
tears now as well as hers, lay cool upon his burning brow, while 
the notes of the music seemed to mark like bells each stroke of 
time, so that its rapid flight was made distinguishable by the 
ear, and he saw himself asleep in a quiet grave, like one in the 
Grotto of the Serpents, but with worms in place of the serpents, 
licking off the burning poison of life. 

The music had ceased. He heard Lenette moving in the 
next room and getting a light; he went to her and gave her 
her handkerchief. But his heart was so pained and bleeding 
that he longed to embrace some one, no matter whom; he was 
impelled to press his Lenette to his heart, his Lenette of the 
past if not of the present, his suffering, if no longer his loving, 
Lenette ; at the same time he could not utter one word of affec- 
tion, neither had he the slightest wish to do so. He put his 
arms round her slowly, unbent, and held her to him, but she 
turned her head quickly and coldly away as from a kiss which 
was not proffered. This pained him greatly, and he said, “ Do 
you suppose I am any happier than you are yourself?” He 
laid his face down on her averted head, pressed her to him 
- again, and then let her away ; and this vain embrace at an 
end, his heart cried, “ Gone is gone, and dead is dead.” 

The silent room in which the music and the words had 
ceased to sound: was like some unhappy village from whence 
the enemy has carried off all the bells, and where there is 
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nothing but silence all the day and night, and the church 
tower is mute as if time itself were past. 

As Firmian laid him down on his bed, he thought, “ A sleep 
closes the old year as if it were one’s last, and ushers in the 
new as it does our own lives; and I sleep on towards a future 
all anxiety, vague of form, and darkly veiled. Thus does man 
sleep at the gate behind which the dreams are barred; but 
although his dreams are but a step or two—a minute or two 
—within that gate, he cannot tell what dreams await him at 
its opening ; whether in the brief, unconscious night beasts of 
prey with glaring eyes are lying in wait to dash upon him, 
or smiling children to come trooping round him in their play ; 
nor if, when the cioudy shapes beyond that mystic door come 
about him, their clasp is to be the fond embrace of love or the 
murderous clutch of death.” 


——otetoo— 


KUBLA KHAN. 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


[For biographical sketch, see first article in Vol. XII.] 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure dome decree; 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless te man, 

Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled round, 

And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Infolding sunny spots of greenery. 


But oh! that chasm deep which slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover, 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon lover! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast, thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced; 

Amid whose swift, half-intermitted burst 
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Manuscript of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


“Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni” (first 
printed in 1802, see his Poetical Works, ed. J. Dykes Camp- 
bell, 1893, pp. 165, 521, 629); a copy in the poet’s own hand, 
sent, with an explanatory note, to Mrs. Brabant, wife of Dr. 
Brabant, of Devizes, in 1815 (see the covering letter to Dr. 
Brabant, “ Westminster Review,” 1870, p. 349). The last 


page is reproduced and transcribed. 


Into the Depth of Clouds that Veil thy breast— 
Thou too once more, stupendous Mountain! thou, 
That as I raise my Head, awhile bow’d low 

In adoration, upward from thy Base 
Slow-travelling, with dim eyes, suffused with Tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a Vapoury Cloud, 

To rise before me—Rise, 0 ever rise, 

Rise, like a Cloud of Incense, from the Earth! 
Thou Kingly Spirit thron’d among the Hills, 
Thou dread Ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch! tell thou the silent Sky, 

And tell the Stars, and tell yon rising Sun, 
Earth with her thousand Voices praises God. 


S: T: COLERIDGE. 


S. T. Coleridge intreats Mrs. Brabant to excuse the slovenly state, into 
which this Copy has degenerated from Candles to Carelessness. He dares 
not trust to his own procrastinating spirit, or he would withdraw it from 
the Parcel and send a fairer Copy by a future opportunity. It is however 
a correct Copy, and the only correct Copy in existence, 


[Von XXI. p. 7350.] 
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Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 
And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion, 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And ’mid this tumult, Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices, prophesying war! 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves, 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the cave. 

It was a miracle of rare device 

A sunny pleasure dome with caves of ice] 


A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 

To such deep delight ’twould win me 
That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, “ Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair : 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 
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COLUMBUS. 
By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Beuinp him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the gates of Hercules; 

Before him not a ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “ Now we must pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone, 

Brave Adm’r’l, speak; what shall I say?” 
“Why say, Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day, 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave Adm’r’l, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say at break of day: 
Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dead seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Adm’r’l; speak and say —” 
He only said, “Sail on! and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spoke the mate: 
“This mad sea shows its teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait 
With lifted teeth as if to bite. 
Brave Adm’r’l, say but one good word. 
What shall we do when hope is gone ? ” 
The words leaped as a leaping sword, 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck 
And peered through darkness. Ah! that night 
Of all dark nights! and then a speck; 
A light! a light! a light! a light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled. 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson. “On, sail on!” 


vi 


